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CHAPTER  I 
A  WORLD  WITHOUT  SCULPTURE 

IT  is  very  true  that  sometimes  the  absolute  value  of 
a  thing  is  only  completely  realised  by  its  loss.  Sup- 
posing all  the  sculpture  in  the  world  were  lost ! 
We  are  accustomed  to  having  sculpture  around  us,  and 
invariably  we  have  regarded  it  at  less  than  its  value  ; 
but  supposing  there  had  never  been  any  sculpture  in 
the  world !  Civilisation  would  have  been  a  more  slug- 
gish affair,  for  one  of  the  earliest  agents  to  expedite 
civilisation  was  the  primitive  man  who  first  incised  a 
pattern  on  clay  ;  another  was  that  primal  observer  of 
nature  who  carved  the  first  bone  ;  who  made  the  first 
ivory  tusk  the  medium  of  a  dawning  need  of  human 
expression — that  faculty  which  separates  man  from 
all  other  animals.  It  was  not  the  birth  of  thought  as  we 
now  understand  thought,  but  it  was  the  birth  of  the 
faculty  for  the  expression  of  thought,  the  faculty  that 
constructed  the  cradle  of  civilisation. 

A  thousand  years  passed  and  painting  joined  its 
elder  brother,  sculpture  :  graphic  art  was  added  to 
glyptic,  and  the  primitive  artist's  ideas  rapidly  de- 
veloped. He  made  images  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
himself,  somewhat  in  the  shape  commanded  by  his 
imagination,  the  instinct  of  the  sculptor  working 
urgently  and  imperatively  within  him.  These  images 
became  fantastically  daubed  as  time  went  on,  the  in- 
stinct of  the  painter  manifesting  itself.  As  the  sum  of 
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pleasure  in  these  creations  multiplied,  the  desire  to 
intensify  this  pleasure  and  to  extend  it  as  far  as  might 
be  in  the  direction  of  ecstasy,  led  to  the  invention  of 
pattern.  Spot  was  added  to  spot,  blotch  to  blotch,  bar 
to  bar,  cross  to  cross,  and  primitive  man  became  a 
designer.  He  could  invent,  absolutely,  something  he 
had  never  seen  in  nature. 

When  man  created  the  totem,  carved  and  painted 
and  decorated,  he  pointed  the  way  to  Greece  as  well  as 
to  Heaven  and  Hell.  Most  varieties  of  roses  have  thorns, 
and  the  artist  stands  for  pain  as  well  as  pleasure.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  becomes  idolatrous  at  the  shrine  of 
the  god  of  beauty,  the  birth-bed  of  his  supreme 
ecstasy,  on  the  other,  he  sacrifices  himself  with  a  whole- 
sale altruism  in  order  that  the  world  may  be  full  of  the 
beauty  which  he  sees  with  such  fervency  and  produces 
with  such  fecundity.  Art  is  worship,  and  when  primi- 
tive man  sculpted  his  totem  it  was  in  order  that  he 
should  worship  it,  and  in  worship  develope  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  human  faculties,  that  of  awe.  God 
created  him  in  His  own  image,  and  that  image  he  has 
bowed  down  to  ever  since,  even  though  its  form 
developed  into  the  Aphrodite  or  the  Hermes.  The 
kind  of  worship  changed  with  the  kind  of  art  which 
produced  it.  We  have  ceased  to  pray  to  our  images,  but 
our  awe  at  their  beauty  can  never  grow  less. 

Where  then  would  the  world  have  been  without  its 
images  ?  It  is  an  idle  question,  but  it  serves  to  draw 
together  the  vague  strands  of  wonderment  into  a  cord 
of  thought.  A  world  without  sculpture  is  unthinkable. 
Planes  and  plain  dimensions  ;  spheres,  circles  and 
squares  ;  ovals,  spheroids,  volutes  possibly  there  might 
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have  been  :  a  world  of  three  dimensions  governed  by- 
geometry.  A  world  without  sculpture  would  have  been 
a  world  fit  for  mathematicians  to  live  in,  but  hardly  a 
world  fit  for  ordinar^^  loving  human  beings  to  live  and 
love  in. 

Even  the  world  offered  to  us  by  the  painter  would 
not  have  compensated  us  for  the  absence  of  sculpture. 
The  painter  gives  us  pattern  and  design  as  the  geo- 
metrician does,  but  he  works  in  less  dimensions — 
length  and  breadth — even.  He  gives  us  colour  and  he 
gives  us  form  and  he  gives  us  semblance,  but  his  form 
is  circumscribed  by  a  Line  or  a  shadow,  his  semblance 
by  a  convention.  The  sculptor  can  give  us  form  in  all 
dimensions  ;  semblance  accurate  enough  and  subject 
to  measurement,  and  if  he  so  wills — as  he  has  so  willed 
— colour  to  the  life. 

Art  is  a  pregnant  paradox.  It  ebbs  and  flows,  it  grows 
and  decays  ;  it  leaps  and  it  struggles.  To-day  it  is 
bound  in  convention,  to-morrow  it  bursts  into  new 
glorious  life.  One  year  it  adorns  with  fripperies  the 
salons  of  frivolous  kings,  the  next  it  builds  the  solemn 
naves  of  shrines  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  most 
high  God.  Art  languishes  when  it  is  bound,  whether  by 
convention  or  by  domination  ;  it  flourishes  when  it  is 
free  of  these.  It  is  not  in  the  first  place  co-operative 
nor  collective,  it  is  individual,  and  its  circumstances 
are  most  diverse.  One  artist  must  needs  brood  in  silence, 
while  another's  inspiration  comes  from  contact  with 
the  world  and  men.  One  lives  in  princely  fashion  and 
visits  princes,  another's  model-throne  by  day  is  his 
couch  by  night.  He  lives,  feeds,  breathes  and  has  his 
being  only  as  part  of  his  art. 
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Benvenuto  Cellini  was  at  home  either  in  his  casting- 
shop,  eating  his  meals  there  with  his  apprentices  and 
their  girls,  or  at  the  table  of  the  King.  Michelangelo 
worked  for  the  Pope,  but  would  rather  have  worked 
for  himself  in  solitude.  Turner  turned  from  what  were 
to  many  the  delights  of  London,  scorning  the  honours 
that  might  have  been  his,  and  hid  himself  by  the  river- 
side in  Chelsea.  Blake  was  content  to  dwell  with  his 
devoted  wife  in  poverty  and  hard  work,  because  only 
under  those  circumstances  was  he  able  to  see  the  revel- 
ations which  were  to  him  the  whole  of  art  and  life. 
Chatterton  loved  his  art  so  much  he  was  willing  to  die 
for  it.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  only  one  of  several 
princely  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  there 
were  members  of  the  Academy  who  lived  the  simplest 
of  lives  and  were  the  homeliest  of  men. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptions  emerge 
from  sordid  sources.  In  poverty-stricken  circumstances 
the  artist  produces  a  new  vision  of  the  sublime.  It  is 
this  vision  that  is  the  miracle.  It  is  what  the  artist  sees 
with  the  inner  eye  and  transforms  into  concrete  form 
that  delights  the  world  from  his  own  time  onward. 
There  are  seers  who  are  inarticulate,  those  who  never 
produce,  those  who  only  visualize  for  themselves  and 
never  hand  on  their  gift  to  humanity,  but  these  are  not 
artists.  Art  is  the  visible  product  of  the  imaginative 
vision  vouchsafed  to  humanity  for  its  pleasure  and 
uplift,  and  works  of  art  are  the  greater  by  the  measure 
which  they  supply  of  this  vision. 

Imagination,  however,  alone  is  not  art :  it  must  be 
wedded  to  the  craft  for  which  its  own  peculiar  property 
is  most  fitted,  and  the  more  cultivated  and  developed 
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this  craft,  by  so  much  is  the  value  of  the  work  of  art 
increased  :  the  greatest  artist  is  the  greatest  seer  and 
the  greatest  craftsman  in  one.  There  have  been  periods 
in  the  history  of  art  when  there  have  been  greater 
craftsmen  than  seers,  and  periods  when  there  have  been 
greater  seers  than  craftsmen,  but  the  finest  periods  are 
those  in  which  equilibrium  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  two  factors. 

Greek  sculpture  at  its  height  of  achievement  offers 
an  example  of  this  balance  ;  the  sculpture  of  the  Renais- 
sance another,  but  the  Greek  School  had  the  fresher 
vision  ;  it  came  earlier  in  the  world's  history  ;  it  was 
original  to  an  extent  that  no  subsequent  school  could 
ever  be.  It  was,  in  its  craft,  at  the  zenith  ;  a  develop- 
ment to  an  astonishing  degree  of  the  craft  that  had 
gone  before  it,  but  in  its  vision  it  was  more  than  this, 
it  was  pristine.  Any  subsequent  sculpture  must  of  neces- 
sity possess  certain  Greek  characteristics,  or  at  once 
proceed  to  a  new  and  greater  vision. 

The  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  did  not  secure 
this,  and  no  subsequent  sculpture  has  indicated  what 
the  new  vision  is  going  to  reveal.  Modern  men  have 
tried  to  shew  the  world  something  fresh,  but  the  world 
has  not  been  convinced.  It  is  so  difficult  for  the  im- 
agination in  contact  with  examples  of  the  imaginative 
activity  of  past  ages  to  proceed  to  the  absolutely  new. 
It  were  as  well  almost  to  ask  for  an  entirely  fresh  form 
of  art.  Indeed,  that  craving  of  the  imaginative  human 
being  may  some  day  be  realised.  In  recent  times  we 
have  seen  the  high  development  of  one  form  of  art 
from  its  primitive  state.  Music  is  not  what  it  was  five 
hundred  years  since,  and  another  fifty  years  may  see  it 
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reach  to  a  height  perhaps  dreamed  of  by  Beethoven 
and  Wagner,  but  never  achieved  by  those  great  im- 
aginative artists. 

In  sculpture  and  painting  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a 
higher  development.  Short  of  the  promulgation  of  a 
new  art,  short  of  a  fresh  primitive  outlet  for  the  won- 
drously  developed  mind  of  man,  we  fall  back  on  the 
variations  offered  us  by  art  as  we  know  it  ;  on  the 
manifestations  from  time  to  time  provided  for  us  by 
the  turning  over  of  old  material  for  new  ends  by  new 
hands. 

Even  so  supreme  a  seer  and  craftsman  as  Shakes- 
peare had  perforce  to  deal  with  motives  and  stories 
known  to  the  whole  world,  but  inasmuch  as  they  were 
the  manifestations  of  human  nature,  of  its  happiness 
and  misery,  they  helped  in  his  imaginative  processes. 
Even  Shakespeare  could  not  get  direct  from  nature  all 
that  he  needed,  but  he  transformed  what  he  took,  and 
dross  became  gold  by  reason  of  his  alchemy.  Homer 
had  the  advantage  over  Shakespeare  in  this  respect, 
that  he  lived  in  an  earlier  age  and  could  grow  his  ideas 
in  virgin  soil ;  could  get  his  stories  more  freshly  from 
human  lips  instead  of  human  books.  Phidias  had  the 
advantage  of  Michelangelo  in  that  he  had  the  prior 
vision.  Michelangelo  and  Shakespeare  were  post-dated, 
but,  with  this  great  initial  disadvantage,  they  were 
supreme  artists  in  the  crafts  which  Homer  and  Phidias 
practised,  and  made  discoveries  in  the  human  form 
and  human  mind  which  were  hidden  from  the  Greeks. 
So  we  may  look  to  modern  sculpture  to  give  us  varia- 
tions of  vivid  importance,  if  not  for  veritable  discover- 
ies, and  we  shall  not  look  in  vain.  Modern  sculpture 
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has  this  great  asset  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  dealing  with 
truth  more  than  with  the  embroideries  of  truth  ;  it  is 
studying  nature  more  than  it  is  studying  artifice.  It 
may  concern  itself  sometimes  with  trivial  truths  and 
aspects  of  nature  which  are  less  than  noble,  but  it  is  on 
the  right  lines  now,  and  has  been  struggling  to  get  on 
the  right  lines  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Its  eventual 
success  admits  of  little  doubt.  It  is  true  that  in  England 
sculptors  were  slothful  in  taking  up  the  lead  given 
them  by  Alfred  Stevens  ;  in  Italy  that  of  Medardo 
Rosso  ;  in  France  that  of  Auguste  Rodin  ;  but  those 
days  of  sloth  have  passed.  All  over  the  world  now  there 
are  sculptors  whose  work  bears  the  impress  of  thought; 
sculpture  that  compels  attention,  not  for  its  graceful 
line,  but  for  its  fruitful  mentality  ;  sculpture  that  has 
a  newer  and  worthier  beauty  because  of  its  fresher 
vision  as  well  as  for  its  finer  craftsmanship.  Perhaps 
this  is  all  we  have  the  right  to  ask  or  expect  of  it,  but 
we  will  not  be  content,  we  will  still  hold  out  inviting 
hands  to  the  sculptors  of  the  world  and  ask  them  to 
give  us  not  only  of  their  best,  but  more  and  more  and 
better  and  better,  knowing  well  enough  that  that  is 
possible,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  improb- 
abiUty  of  being  able  to  go  further  than  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  went  in  accomplishment.  They  went  far  and 
high,  but  there  is  still  left  the  broad  base  of  their  art, 
and  after  all  an  apex  is  unthinkable  without  its  base 
and  therefore  the  base  is  of  the  greater  importance. 
To-day  the  sculpture  of  the  world  is  deahng  once  more 
with  basic  materials. 

The  Romantic  Movement  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and   its   fruition   in  the   nineteenth  provided 
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a  fine  heritage  for  England  in  literature  :  Coleridge 
and  Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  and  it  gave  to  France  Victor  Hugo.  In 
painting  it  gave  to  England  Turner  and  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  and  culminated  in  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones  ; 
to  France,  Ingres  and  Delacroix,  to  Belgium,  Leys 
and  De  Braekeleer.  In  music  it  provided  Russia  with 
Tschaikowsky  and  Germany  with  Wagner.  In  sculp- 
ture its  gift  was  less  prodigal.  It  is  true  that  France 
possessed  Seurre,  Pradier,  Rude  and  Barye,  but  Italy 
had  no  one  to  follow  Canova,  Denmark  no  one  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  Thorvaldsen.  Flaxman  in  England  was 
succeeded  by  Chantrey,  but  no  further  development 
resulted,  even  in  the  person  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brother,  Thomas  Woolner.  In  Belgium  and  Holland 
the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  worst 
in  the  history  of  those  countries  so  far  as  the  art  of 
sculpture  was  concerned.  After  centuries  in  which  the 
national  life  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  wedded  to  its 
national  art,  a  dreary  blank  of  half  a  century  occurred. 
After  producing,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, a  large  number  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of 
plastic  art,  Belgian  sculpture  suffered  a  decline,  but 
only  a  very  gradual  decline,  until  the  middle  of  last 
century.  This  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Fran9ois 
Duquesnoy  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  introduced  the  classical  revival  which  was 
continued  in  the  work  of  Gilles -Lambert  Godecharle, 
and  then  expired  of  inanition. 

In  practically  every  European  country  except  France 
sculpture  was  at  a  standstill  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  then  a  very  wonderful  thing 
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happened.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  actual  year  of 
the  birth  at  Blandford,  in  Dorset,  of  Alfred  Stevens, 
but  if  we  put  it  at  1817,  ^^  ^^^^  serve  for  the  statement 
that  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  about  that 
date  there  were  born  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
modem  sculpture  :  Guillaume  and  Cain,  Jacquemart 
and  Fremiet,  Carpeaux  and  Dubois  in  France,  all  be- 
fore 1830.  To  Belgium,  Meunier  (1831)  and  Paul  de 
Vigne  (1843)  were  given,  while  very  soon  to  France 
again  Dalou  and  Rodin,  Barrias,  Bartholome  and 
Boucher  were  vouchsafed  :  to  the  United  States,  Saint 
Gaudens  ;  Zambusch  to  Austria,  and  Schaper  and  von 
Hildebrand  to  Germany.  These  were  the  men  who,  as 
they  reached  manhood,  carried  the  torch  of  sculpture 
forward  into  the  new  age,  holding  it  aloft  in  some  cases 
until  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century. 

All  dates  are  arbitrary,  but  1850  is  no  worse  than  any 
other  ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  a  good  date  in  the  history  of 
sculpture,  for  it  not  only  ends  the  period  of  the  births 
of  the  great  artists  mentioned,  but  with  it  begins  the 
active  artistic  life  of  several  of  them,  and  opens  out 
another  period  during  which  they  were  struggling  with 
their  aims  and  ideals.  From  1824  to  1850  was  not  a 
period  of  wonderful  productivity,  but  rather  one  of 
gestation  :  the  new  birth  of  sculpture  followed  in  the 
succeeding  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  world,  therefore,  has  never  been  so  filled  with 
examples  of  the  sculptor's  art  as  now.  We  cherish  the 
examples  of  the  older  times,  and  it  behoves  us  to  cherish 
the  men  who  are  giving  us  the  new  examples.  Sculpture 
is  a  record,  and  to  it  we  owe  the  portraits  of  the  great 
Greeks   and  Romans   still   remaining  to   us,   painted 
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portraits  having  long  since  faded  away.  What  would  our 
knowledge  of  the  older  civilisations  have  been  without 
these  records  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  our  time  to  prepare 
similar  records  for  future  ages,  not  only  in  portraits, 
but  in  friezes  and  decorations  such  as  Assyria,  Babylon 
and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Greece  and  Rome  have  passed 
down  through  the  ages.  The  world  has  never  been 
without  sculpture  ;  it  has  had  its  Sphinx  as  well  as  its 
Pyramids  ;  its  Venus  de  Medici  together  with  its 
Mona  Lisa  ;  its  Burghers  of  Calais,  in  addition  to  its 
Tay  Bridge ;  its  Parthenon  Frieze  and  its  Euston 
Station.  A  world  deprived  of  sculpture  is  just  as  un- 
thinkable as  a  world  that  has  never  possessed  it.  All 
honour  to  the  artists  who  are  producing  it  still  and 
adding  to  its  glories  ;  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
supreme  use  to  humanity  in  progress  of  their  elevating 
and  evolutionary  art. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  STATUS  OF  SCULPTURE 

THERE  is  in  the  minds  of  many  the  idea  that 
there  are  artists  and  there  are  sculptors,  and  in 
the  mouths  of  the  latter  this  idea  becomes  a 
riposte  :  **  We  are  sculptors,  not  artists,*'  they  say, 
not  altogether  as  a  jest  so  much  as  a  jibe.  The  attitude 
is  justifiable  on  the  grounds  of  the  general  ignorance 
concerning  their  art.  People  go  to  art  exhibitions  to 
see  pictures,  not  statues,  and  there  is  some  excuse  in 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  far  too  much  relegation  to 
odd  corners  of  sculpture  in  exhibitions  and  far  too  Httle 
sculpture  in  public  galleries.  The  committees  of  these 
galleries  are  fond  of  spending  money  on  doubtful 
pictures  when  they  might  be  investing  it  in  beautiful 
marbles  or  bronzes.  In  view  of  a  better  state  of  affairs 
in  this  matter  insistence  on  the  status  of  sculpture 
among  the  arts  must  ever  be  made — I  will  not  say  at 
the  head  of  the  arts  as  Oxford  takes  precedence  of  other 
universities  because  merely  of  its  place  in  time,  but  for 
other  and  obvious  reasons.  As  to  precedence,  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  first  drawings  were  incised  on 
soft  clay  with  a  piece  of  stick  ;  as  to  persistence,  the 
glories  of  Greek  sculpture  exist  while  those  of  Greek 
painting  have  passed  ;  the  glories  of  the  Old  Masters 
are  passing  and  are  constantly  impaired  by  efforts  to 
make  them  endure.  As  to  practicability,  you  may  get 
your  portrait  painted  by  a  good  artist  for  less  than  you 
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can  get  your  bust  done  in  marble  or  even  in  bronze  ; 
you  may  buy  an  etching  of  Whistler's  for  less  than  you 
can  buy  a  replica  of  Rodin's.  To  commission  and  pay 
for  a  big  picture  is  a  far  simpler  matter  than  to  com- 
mission and  pay  for  a  big  sculptured  memorial. 

The  risks  and  worries  of  a  painter's  life  are,  pari 
passu f  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  sculptor's. 
It  is  a  far  simpler  matter  to  order  a  new  set  of  paint 
tubes  and  brushes  and  a  new  canvas,  than  to  order  a 
new  block  of  marble,  and  infinitely  cheaper.  Even 
modelling  clay  is  expensive,  and  to  set  up  the  arma- 
ture of  an  equestrian  statue  is  a  matter  not  for  the 
sculptor  only,  but  for  assistants  and  workmen ;  not  a 
matter  of  a  few  shillings  but  of  some  pounds.  When 
the  modelling  is  completed  the  risks  are  increased.  The 
clay  must  be  kept  moist,  but  not  too  moist,  which 
means  constant  attention.  The  work  cannot  be  set  on 
one  side  to  await  a  more  convenient  moment  as  a 
painted  canvas  may  ;  it  must  be  proceeded  with  at 
once,  or  it  suffers.  The  casting  in  plaster  to  form  the 
model  is  a  dangerous  proceeding,  and  the  removal  to 
the  foundry  is  attended  with  all  sorts  of  risks  which, 
however,  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  attendant 
on  the  casting  in  bronze.  Or,  if  the  statue  is  to  be  in 
marble,  the  hazardous  task  of  making  the  plaster  model 
for  the  marble-pointer  and  conveying  it  to  his  work- 
shop has  to  be  faced,  and  there  are  the  time-risks 
during  the  period  it  is  away  from  the  studio.  If  it  is  to 
be  exhibited  there  are  the  constant  dangers  of  transport 
and  handling  at  the  place  of  exhibition,  and  even  when 
at  last  it  arrives  at  its  final  destination  the  insurance  of 
the    work    is    not    one    lightly   undertaken    by   any 
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company.  Misconceptions  concerning  sculpture  are  too 
common,  but  these  are  points  which  may  be  under- 
stood without  difficulty  even  by  the  uninitiated. 

As  to  sculpture  itself,  it  has  a  very  elemental  and 
unsophisticated  character  that  is  not  possessed  by 
painting  or  poetry,  or  by  music.  The  art  of  the  sculptor 
is  very  direct,  very  naive,  very  impressive,  but  yet  its 
secret  is  often  missed,  and  that  is  because,  with  all  these 
qualities,  the  appeal  is  not  obvious.  Sculpture  does  not 
tell  a  story  as  a  picture  does,  and  as  the  man  in  the 
street  likes  a  story,  sculpture  is  less  popular  than  the 
sister  art.  Sculpture  can,  however,  on  occasion  tell  its 
tale,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Laocoon,  but  the  tale  is  not 
always  of  a  character  to  suit  the  uncultured.  In  modem 
sculpture,  however,  a  good  deal  has  been  changed  in 
this  respect.  The  work  of  Meunier  tells  its  stories  of 
the  coal-mine  and  iron-works  as  graphically  as  any 
painted  picture  or  as  any  "movie,"  and  the  details  of  his 
pictures  in  relief  are  such  as  can  be  understanded  of 
the  people.  His  art  met  with  much  opposition  from  the 
critics,  but  it  has  prevailed  and  done  more  to  popu- 
larise sculpture  than  that  of  any  other  exponent.  Now, 
not  only  Meunier's  countrymen  produce  such  sculp- 
tured stories,  but  in  most  countries  examples  are  to 
be  found. 

Guillaume  Charlier,  Meunier's  contemporary,  has 
followed  in  the  Master's  manner,  his  Monument  of 
the  Fisherman  is  a  picture  of  the  Belgian  coast  industry 
which  tells  a  complete  story.  Monumental  sculpture 
is  often  pictorial,  and  one  of  the  finest  modern  instances 
will  be  the  veteran  Thomas  Vingotte's  Belgian  Congo 
Monument,  with  its  four  carved  reliefs  surmounted 
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by  a  striking  group,  the  whole  speaking  directly  to  the 
heart  of  man,  whether  cultivated  or  unlearned.  This  is 
what  is  wanted  in  sculpture  ;  what  is  wanted  in  all 
the  arts  for  the  matter  of  that.  We  want  all  sorts  of  art 
for  all  sorts  of  people,  but  as  the  vast  majority  of  people 
are  not  very  cultivated,  sculpture  should  at  least  bear 
some  of  the  burden  of  general  enlightenment,  and  at 
the  same  time  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  appreci- 
ation for  itself  in  its  higher  forms. 

Unfortunately  our  publicly-exposed   sculpture  has 
not  always  been  the  best  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  it  has  earned  derision 
and  defacement.  Public  sculpture  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  an  appeal  shall  be  made  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  to  the  best  receptive  faculties  of  the  be- 
holder ;  if  its  appeal  is  of  any  lower  order  it  is  a  failure. 
The  great  work  of  art  can  subdue  the  rabble  as  well  as 
the  connoisseur.  To  those  unlearned  in  the  art,  con- 
crete form  appeals  where  even  colour  may  fail.  A  solid 
is  an  entity  which  can  impose  itself  in  a  manner  quite 
impossible  in  a  flat  delineation.  Even  at  this  late  hour 
we  are  beginning  to  realise  the  immense  advance  in 
understanding  that  contour-maps  make  on  the  mind 
as  against  the  old  misleading  style  of  projection.  Three 
dimensions  are  better  than  two,  yet  with  this  superior- 
ity,  sculpture   has   often   failed   where   painting   has 
succeeded,  and  this  not  because  pictures  have  colour ; 
it  is  rather  the  appeal  which  has  not  succeeded,  not 
the  medium  in  which  it  was  made. 

No  one  could  assert  that  the  sculptured  stories  of 
Ivan  Mestrovic  have  failed  while  the  pictured  tales  of 
Mirko  Racki  have  succeeded.  Both  are  concerned  with 
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the  doleful  but  heroic  history  and  sufferings  of  the 
Serbians,  but  Mestrovic  has  more  greatly  succeeded 
than  his  brother  painter,  because  he  is  the  greater  artist, 
and  moreover,  because  he  has  made  sculpture  the  more 
effective  medium  for  the  telling  of  that  long  struggle. 

A  general  understanding  that  sculpture  is  static  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  is  painting,  vi^ould  lead  at  once 
to  a  higher  appreciation  of  it.  This  is  a  salient  point, 
but  only  one  of  many,  and  it  is  one  of  the  disabiUties 
of  sculpture.  It  happens  that  not  only  the  virtues  of 
an  art  have  to  be  taught  to  be  understood,  but  its  dis- 
abilities are  just  as  important.  Lessing  v^^rote  a  wIioIq 
book  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Laocoon  on  what 
sculpture  might  not  do,  and  even  then  he  did  not 
exhaust  the  subject.  The  critics  in  the  newspapers, 
when  they  notice  sculpture  at  all,  ask  from  it  the  im- 
possible, and  detract  from  what  has  been  given,  and 
there  are  others  who  commit  unpardonable  misdemean- 
ours with  regard  to  the  art.  At  the  door  of  the  sculp- 
tor's studio,  too.  He  some  of  the  misconceptions  ;  in 
the  office  of  the  architect ;  at  the  gates  of  the  offices  of 
works  ;  in  the  ministries  of  fine  arts  ;  at  the  tables  of 
memorial  committees  ;  at  the  turnstiles  of  museums ; 
and  in  the  bank-books  of  patrons. 

In  the  great  days  of  Greek  art ;  in  the  lesser  days  of 
Roman  art ;  in  the  grave  days  of  Gothic  ;  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Renaissance,  and  in  the  gay  life  of  a  later 
France,  good  and  great  sculpture  had  its  chance  of 
appreciation  because  it  was  placed  properly  and  even 
reverently,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  it  was  encour- 
aged. It  was  a  glory  in  all  these  times,  and  shared  with 
architecture    a    splendid    popularity.    In   France   this 
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condition  was  continued,  as  in  Italy  and  in  Belgium.  In 
the  cities  of  the  North  this  taste  was  spread,  and  they 
benefited  ;  these  cities  became  beautiful,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  fine  sculpture  in  them.  But  in 
America  and  England  a  low  taste  prevailed,  and  the 
Victorian  period  is  nowhere  worse  than  in  its  sculp- 
ture. The  memory  of  bad  sculpture  is  inseparable 
from  the  London  of  half  a  century  since,  and  of  bad 
sculpture  and  good  sculpture  badly  placed  and  cared 
for  in  the  London  of  to-day.  Worse  conditions  prevail 
in  the  provincial  towns  of  England.  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  sordid  conditions  of  the  sculptured  reliefs 
of  Stirling  Lee  which  confront  you  as  you  escape  from 
the  horrors  of  Lime  Street  Railway  Station  at  Liver- 
pool. No  one  who  has  ever  seen,  on  a  wet,  murky  day, 
what  was  called  the  Chamberlain  Memorial  at  Bir- 
mingham can  ever  forget  the  sense  of  hopelessness  and 
depression  it  caused.  The  effect  on  the  aesthetic  per- 
ceptions of  the  people  of  that  city  must  have  been  in- 
calculably evil  during  all  the  years  this  memorial  has 
been  allowed  to  survive.  Its  sculpture  is  thoroughly 
bad,  its  architecture  worse,  and  its  place  is  in  front 
of  the  uninteresting,  architecturally-speaking,  muni- 
cipal art  gallery,  and  not  far  from  the  hardly  less 
commonplace  school  of  art. 

Alfred  Gilbert's  bronze  fountain,  with  its  once  white 
metal  figure  of  Eros  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  the  hub  of 
London  life,  is  an  even  more  dreadful  exhibition,  for 
here  there  is  an  acknowledged  fine  work  of  sculpture 
utterly  ruined  by  its  surroundings,  and  made  worse 
by  callous  and  insulting  neglect.  For  years  the  bow 
held  by  Eros  has  been  turned  out  the  wrong  way,  and 
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its  bow-string  hangs  loosely  down.  Sodden  masses  of 
newspaper  and  pieces  of  broken  wooden  flower  boxes 
are  strewn  in  and  around  the  fountain,  and  blowsy 
flower-women  degrade  their  wares  and  throw  them 
when  decayed  into  the  basin,  into  which  dingy  men, 
smoking  short  pipes  and  horrible  tobacco,  also  spit  at 
intervals.  Gilbert  gave  England  a  new  vision  of  beauty 
in  the  memory  of  one  of  that  great  country's  most 
beautiful  characters.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  it  has 
degraded  it  into  a  cesspool,  and  is  like  to  destroy  it 
utterly. 

Less  insulting,  because  more  ignorant,  but  no  less 
painful  in  another  way,  is  the  placing  of  the  great  Rodin 
group  of  the  Burghers  of  Calais  at  the  foot  of  the  Vic- 
toria Tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  dwarfed 
into  insignificance  by  the  immense  height  of  the  tower 
behind  it,  and  its  noble  simplicity  is  thoroughly  viti- 
ated. To  make  this  egregious  error  more  noticeable, 
there  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  grass  adjacent  which  is 
the  obvious  site,  possessing  all  the  essential  require- 
ments for  the  really  adequate  display  of  this  master- 
piece of  the  art  so  much  despised  by  the  official  mind 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

While  Rodin's  work  is  spoiled  at  Westminster,  its 
display  at  South  Kensington  is  lavish  and  not  very 
satisfactory.  There  is  too  much  Rodin  for  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  sculpture  to  be  properly  observed. 
There  is  only  one  Rodin,  but  there  are  other  sculp- 
tors :  there  are  several  phases  of  Rodin,  and  not  all 
are  of  equal  value.  There  is  Rodin  and  some  thirty 
pieces  of  sculpture,  and  there  is  Alfred  Stevens,  but 
while  the  Rodins  are  well  gathered  together  into  the 
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best  lighted  apartment  of  the  whole  museum,  the  work 
of  Stevens  is  split  up  into  unrelated  sections  and  for 
the  most  part  relegated  to  darker  situations. 

The  tradition  concerning  Alfred  Stevens — semi- 
neglect  of  his  actual  work  accompanied  by  consider- 
able useless  lip-service — still  holds  good.  I  wonder 
when  the  time  will  come  when  England  will  be  allowed 
to  become  aware  of  everybody's  secret ;  to  learn  the 
truth  about  Alfred  Stevens  !  At  present  the  widely 
current  gospel  is  that  the  modern  world  has  had  two 
sculptors  worthy  of  South  Kensington,  one  was  Rodin, 
the  other  is  Mestrovic.  The  English  School  is  repre- 
sented by  the  shabbily-exposed  Stevens,  and  by  some 
few  bronze  statuettes  of  Alfred  Gilbert,  Frederick 
Leighton  and  Onslow  Ford. 

In  the  print  department  at  the  same  museum  works 
by  contemporary  artists  are  eagerly  sought ;  for  the 
library,  books  by  living  authors  are  promptly  pur- 
chased, but  English  sculpture  seems  to  be  the  object 
of  English  national  dislike,  and  the  last  one  of  the  arts 
to  receive  due  recognition  at  the  National  Museums. 
It  is  high  time  for  this  standing  reproach  to  English 
sculpture  to  be  removed.  Contemporary  work,  taken 
as'^a  whole,  deserves  no  reproach,  especially  if  the 
modern  sculpture  of  other  countries  is  considered  as 
the  standard. 

It  is  less  than  half  a  century  since  at  the  Salon  pieces 
of  sculpture,  hardly  better  than  those  to  be  seen  in 
cemeteries  in  England  and  the  shops  of  marble 
carvers  and  plaster  casters,  were  exhibited.  Faith,  by 
SoUier — a  woman  clasping  a  cross ;  L*Abandonnee,  by 
Comu — 2i  woman  half-seated  on  some  sort  of  Gothic 
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structure,  clasping  her  hands  ;  a  wood  cutter,  with  a 
a  girdle,  clasping  a  chopper!  There  were  dreadful 
sepulchral  monuments,  smiling,  vapid  busts  of  ladies, 
little  boys  on  horses,  ladies  holding  non-reflecting 
mirrors,  and  many  other  futile  things,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  Rodin  and  Bartholome  and  Bourdelle  were 
at  work ;  at  a  time  when  the  Salon  contained  paint- 
ings by  Bastien-Lepage,  Bouguereau  and  Carolus- 
Duran. 

To-day  when  Rodin  and  Rosso  have  lived  and  had 
their  effect ;  when  Bartholome  and  Bourdelle  are 
alive  ;  when  Matisse  and  Maillol  have  turned  to  sculp- 
ture ;  when  Gauguin  has  carved  reliefs  conceived  in 
common  with  Tahitian  ideals,  there  are  still  fripperies 
in  the  Salons.  In  1920  there  were  about  a  thousand 
pieces  of  sculpture  and  medals  exhibited  in  the  Grand 
Palais  des  Champs  Elysees.  It  is  impossible  to  gather 
together  a  thousand  masterpieces  in  a  year  even  at  the 
Salons,  and  it  is  undesirable.  At  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1920  there  were  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  medals.  Not  all  of  them  were  good,  and 
some  of  them  were  bad,  as  is  the  case  with  all  accumu- 
lations, the  result  of  human  effort.  It  would  be  over- 
whelming if  the  greater  portions  of  these  accumu- 
lations were  masterpieces :  indigestion  may  result 
from  a  surfeit  of  good  food,  as  it  may  from  the  eating 
of  bad,  or  from  the  abstention  from  food  altogether. 

So  that  to  treat  with  contempt  the  productions  of 
the  sculptors  of  England  as  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy 
is  not  only  feeble,  it  is  foolish  and  dangerous  ;  just  as 
feeble  and  foolish  and  dangerous  as  to  treat  the  much 
larger  body  of  sculpture  as  seen  at  the  Salons  as  a 
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whole,  with  enthusiasm.  Even  if  the  percentage  of 
merit  of  the  work  at  the  Salons  far  exceeded  that  at  the 
Academy  it  would  still  be  dangerous  to  do  so. 

It  is  time  it  was  at  least  conceded  that  at  the  Royal 
Academy  there  are  always  works  of  real  merit,  and  that 
London  suffers  under  the  disability  that  it  is  only 
possible  to  see  new  sculpture  in  quantity  at  the  Bur- 
lington House  exhibitions,  for  it  is  only  seldom  that 
exhibitions  of  sculpture  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  time,  too,  that  we  awakened 
to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  great  disproportion  in 
the  amount  of  sculpture  produced  year  by  year  in 
Paris  and  in  London  ;  in  the  amount  produced  in 
France  as  compared  with  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  sculpture  is  ex- 
hibited in  Paris  which  is  not  the  product  of  French 
artists,  for  Paris  is,  of  course,  par  excellence,  the  cos- 
mopolitan centre  for  artists,  while  London  and  Brussels 
are  not,  neither  indeed  are  Berlin  nor  Vienna  to  any- 
thing like  a  similar  extent.  The  young  talent  of  Eastern 
Europe  drifted  for  a  time  to  Vienna,  some  of  it  to  Rome, 
but  now,  more  than  ever,  it  drifts  to  Paris  and  lodges 
there.  There,  in  the  thousands  of  studios,  are  painters 
and  sculptors  from  North  and  South  America  and 
Australia,  from  China  and  Peru  ;  from  Scandinavia, 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, Poland,  and  Russia.  A  South  Kensington 
Travelling  Scholarship,  a  Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal 
or  a  Prix  de  Rome  may  carry  their  talented  and  lucky 
winners  to  Italy,  but  neither  Rome,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Stockholm,  Brussels  nor  London  can  compare  with 
Paris  as  the  artist's  Mecca. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Salons  ex- 
hibit not  only  sixteen  hundred  and  more  examples  of 
the  sculptor's  art,  and  five  thousand  pictures,  prints 
and  drawings  besides.  Even  then  there  are  those  who 
have  not  sent,  or  having  sent,  have  been  rejected,  but 
the  proportion  in  Paris  to  that  in  London  of  those  who 
do  not  secure  some  sort  of  recognition  is,  of  course, 
much  smaller.  All  this  makes  for  cosmopolitanism, 
which  is  not  a  desirable  thing.  Nationality  in  art  should 
be  encouraged,  and  a  healthy  rivalry  between  the 
nations. 

The  integrity  of  the  American,  British  and  Belgian 
Schools  of  Sculpture  has  been  maintained  in  a  satis- 
factory way,  and  largely  because  of  the  high  level  at 
which  the  teaching  of  the  art  has  been  kept  in  the  re- 
spective countries.  There  have  been  variations,  of 
course,  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression,  but  they 
have  not  resulted,  so  far  as  sculpture  is  concerned,  in 
a  secession.  It  is  true  that  the  young  sculptors  of  these 
countries  sometimes  go  to  Paris  and  to  Rome,  but  they 
usually  return  with  their  vision  unmodified  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  They  see  what  there  is  good  to  see 
in  other  schools,  and  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  de- 
fects of  their  own.  Fortunately  the  result  is  to  encour- 
age them  to  remedy  their  own  faults  rather  than  to 
take  up  errors  or  even  unessential  characteristics. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  even  the  excellences  of  other 
schools  should  be  emulated  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
important  considerations.  A  straight  path  is  the  best 
way  to  perfection,  and  the  man  who  travels  in  it  is  the 
surer  of  his  goal.  Influences  are  all  right,  but  they 
should  not  be  confused  with  principles.  A  man  who  is 
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subdued  by  influences  loses  his  individuality,  and, 
given  other  things,  it  is  an  artist's  self  that  counts.  It  is 
better  to  be  a  Chantrey  than  an  ineffective  Rodin  ;  to 
be  a  Gounod  rather  than  an  ape  of  Wagner.  I  prefer 
Meunier  to  Falguiere,  Whistler  to  Gauguin,  while  I 
recognise  that  Falguiere  and  Gauguin  had  qualities  in 
which  Meunier  and  Whistler  were  lacking.  I  do  not 
want  all  artists  to  approach  each  other.  I  want  them  as 
diverse  as  possible.  I  should  like  every  sculptor's  work 
to  be  so  distinctive  that  it  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  any  other  sculptor  ;  the  sculpture  of  every 
school  to  be  so  full  of  the  characteristics  of  its  school 
that  it  could  never  be  interchangeable. 

I  do  not  sympathise  with  those  who  maintain  that 
British  sculpture  of  the  present  day  would  be  so  much 
better  if  it  more  nearly  resembled  French.  I  would 
rather  have  Brock,  Derwent  Wood,  Tweed  and  Havard 
Thomas  as  they  are  than  as  they  would  have  been  if, 
say,  they  had  been  more  insistently  influenced  by  the 
decadent  works  of  Rodin  ;  I  would  rather  have  Vin90tte 
and  Bernard  as  they  are  than  as  influenced  by  Rosso. 
It  would  be  no  cause  for  congratulation  if  Matisse 
shewed  signs  of  the  intensive  influence  of  Drury,  or 
Landowski  of  that  of  Goscombe  John. 

It  is  no  good  sign  of  the  times  that  some  sculpture 
by  the  younger  men  and  women  of  Paris  and  London 
derives  its  inspiration  from  the  negro.  Negro  sculpture  in 
all  its  vigour  and  virility  is  interesting  and  even  stimulat- 
ing, as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  primitive  artistry,  but 
the  modem  imitations  are  tired  and  ugly  and  tiresome  : 
there  is  no  strength  in  them  and  no  grace  and  no  sub- 
stance, as  is  the  case  with  all  work  lacking  inspiration. 
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The  dangers  of  these  alien  influences  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  example  is  the  art  of 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  Here  there  was  a  really 
inspired  movement  which,  unchecked,  would  have 
produced  a  fine  body  of  original  work,  but  it  became 
aff^ected  by  the  aims  and  ideals  of  Munich  and  Vienna. 
Its  sculptors  studied  there  amidst  the  clamour  of  the 
secessionists,  and  the  characteristic  flavour  of  the 
original  inspiration  became  tainted.  It  is  different  when 
there  is  a  real  personality  in  a  school  of  thought,  a 
finely-knit  idea  to  give  it  vital  heat  and  blazing  light, 
but  in  Munich  there  was  only  the  confused  burning  of 
a  thousand  twigs,  at  which  the  Serbians  and  others 
could  warm  their  hands.  The  misfortune  was  that  they 
only  melted  their  own  individualities  without  acquir- 
ing any  new  energy.  Their  potential  force  was  qualified  ; 
much  of  it  becoming  dynamic.  Some  of  it  remained,  and 
it  was  still  individual,  but  it  was  not  of  the  pure 
unadulterated  individuality  and  originality  that  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  such  an  inspiration. 

Now  there  is  a  further  degradation.  The  original  inten- 
tion having  been  diverted,  the  product  being  other  than  it 
should  have  been,  it  is  now  accepted  as  a  shibboleth  and 
is  being  imitated  wherever  ineptitude  flourishes,  and  the 
rank  growths  serve  to  starve  out  some  more  worthy  of  life. 

Another  instance  is  the  theory  that  a  great  mass  is 
equivalent  to  a  great  impression.  Much  of  the  German 
sculpture  before  the  war  was  remarkable  mostly  for 
its  immense  size.  Colossal  acquired  a  new  meaning  in 
sculpture,  and  for  a  time  was  allowed  as  a  term  of  ap- 
probation. It  aflfected  the  sculpture  of  the  northern 
nations,  and  if  a  design  was  big  enough  it  was  considered 
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good  enough.  But  the  Pyramids  are  not  sculpture, 
neither  is  a  weighty  cube  of  Portland  stone.  Big 
arid  masses  of  granite,  largely  without  ornament  and 
certainly  without  meaning,  were  accepted  as  impressive 
and  commanding.  The  acceptation  was  so  complete 
that  there  are  monuments  in  existence  now  that  it  were 
better  they  had  never  been  achieved.  The  principle 
even  spread  to  London,  but  so  slowly  do  the  English 
absorb  ideas  from  without  in  art,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  war  that  it  appeared  there.  It  was  not  welcomed, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  make  any  headway.  London 
suffered  late,  but  in  its  war  memorials  seriously,  and 
the  undoubted  tendency  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

This  ideal  of  size  and  heaviness  was  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  sepulchral  monuments.  There  has 
always  been  a  quite  unnecessary  hideousness  and  heavi- 
ness about  these,  but  the  new  art  added  a  heavy  vul- 
garity to  them  which  they  did  not  need.  Even  in  Italy, 
the  home  of  the  sculptured  tomb,  the  trouble  was  rife, 
and  the  newer  monuments  of  Italian  graveyards  are  in 
vivid  and  heavy  contrast  to  those  of  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa  for  example.  These  intrusive  influences  are 
dangerous  ;  they  are  not  desirable,  and  if  they  were  not 
so  dangerous  they  would  be  ludicrous.  Let  us  have 
schools  ;  a  school  for  each  country,  distinctive  and  with 
self-pride.  Let  New  York  and  London  and  Rome  and 
Stockholm  and  Paris  be  as  jealous  of  each  other  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  but  do  not  let  Paris  come  to  New  York  or 
London  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to  Madrid.  There  is  a  natural 
cosmopolitanism  in  art  which  is  allthatis  required,  for  the 
rest  let  us  have  metropolitanism,  and  above  all  let  us 
have  individualism  and  then  we  shall  have  inspiration. 
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THE  MATERIALS  OF  SCULPTURE 

THE  proper  use  of  material  is  taken  for  granted 
by  the  competent  artist ;  it  is  for  him  to  subdue 
his  material,  not  for  the  weight  or  shape  of  a 
block  of  marble  to  dictate  to  him  the  fashioning  of  his 
work.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  masterpieces  of  sculp- 
ture might  be  said  to  be  made  in  the  quarry  rather  than 
in  the  studio.  There  is  nothing  fortuitous  in  genius, 
for  its  conceptions  transcend  all  material  considerations 
and  are  sometimes  found  to  be  imreliable.  Ordered 
genius,  however,  thinks  in  terms  of  the  materials  it  can 
use,  and  as  a  usual  thing  a  sculptor  orders  a  block  of 
marble  of  such  conditions  as  will  serve  him  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  conception  ;  as  a  usual  thing  a 
sculptor  is  not  dominated  by  his  materials,  but  domin- 
ates them.  He  knows  the  limitations  of  all  possible 
sculptural  materials,  their  sizes  and  their  textures  and 
their  respective  suitabilities  for  any  piece  of  work  he 
may  project.  He  does  not  design  a  tombstone  in  ivory 
because  he  knows  how  big  or  how  small  a  tusk  of  ivory 
happens  to  be,  and  he  does  not  design  a  bibelot  in 
granite  because  ivory  or  jade  or  rock  crystal  are  more 
precious  and  more  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  mood  in  Art.  The  poet 
may  one  day  be  inspired  to  write  a  sonnet  and  the 
sculptor  to  model  a  figurine  ;  the  next  to  begin  an  epic 
or  a  colossal  group.  The  mood  is  intimate  in  the  former 
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case,  universal  in  the  latter,  and  the  difference  of  mater- 
ials in  both  fosters  it  and  renders  it  capable  of  accom- 
plishment. In  the  case  of  the  poet  the  material  is  mental, 
in  the  case  of  the  sculptor  physical,  but  the  essential 
is  that  the  right  material  shall  be  available.  The  extra 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  sculptor  is  that  he  is  de- 
pendent on  so  many  others  besides  himself.  Only  in  the 
art  of  architecture  are  these  difficulties  surpassed.  The 
poet,  the  musician,  the  painter  may  work  as  individuals, 
but  the  sculptor  cannot  quarry  his  own  marble,  cut  his 
own  wood  logs,  make  his  own  plaster  of  Paris  or  dig 
and  prepare  his  own  clay.  So,  although  his  function  is 
to  conquer  material,  he  has  to  call  on  the  purveyors  : 
the  marble  merchant,  the  vendor  of  clay  and  plaster, 
the  bronze  founder,  the  marble  pointer.  Sculpture  is 
not  only  an  art,  it  is  a  craft,  and,  moreover,  it  is  an 
industry,  for  statuary  marbles  have  to  be  quarried, 
sculptural  stones  have  to  be  hewn,  precious  stones 
have  to  be  polished,  and  wood  and  ivory  have  to  be 
seasoned,  and  the  sculptor  is  concerned  with  all  these 
things  in  an  intimate  way  of  which  the  painter  has  no 
care.  Sculptors  have  to  use  so  many  different  materials 
and  there  are  few  who  work  so  directly  as  to  use  only 
one  or  two  media  for  expression,  while  some  lay  hands 
on  almost  every  material  they  can  bend  or  mould  to 
their  will. 

Just  as  the  painter  uses  a  pencil  or  brush,  the  en- 
graver a  burin,  so  the  sculptor  uses  his  fingers,  his 
modelling  tool  and  chisel.  They  are  all  instruments  of 
draughtsmanship,  but  in  the  sculptor's  case  more  in- 
timately associated  with  materials.  Almost  all  sculptors 
model  in  clay  or  wax  ;   that  is,  they  draw  with  their 
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fingers  or  a  modelling  tool,  and  it  is  no  derogation  to 
have  their  work  reproduced  in  bronze  or  stone  by 
hands  other  than  their  own.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  in- 
clination, and  the  sculptor  who  feels  that  he  can  draw 
better  with  a  chisel  than  with  a  modelling  tool  is  only 
following  a  natural  bent ;  he  is  not  necessarily  follow- 
ing a  tradition  or  inventing  a  method.  The  man  of  the 
chisel  says  he  gets  a  more  intimate  effect ;  that  he  can 
get  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  a  bloom  on  his  carved  marble 
that  is  impossible  in  pointed  work,  even  though  the 
man  of  the  modelling  tool  may  do  surface-work  on  his 
statue  with  the  chisel.  The  direct  carver  says  that  clay 
is  crude  compared  with  marble,  that  it  is  not  subtle, 
that  it  is  not  like  human  flesh,  while  marble  possesses 
all  the  firmness  and  fineness  of  the  human  body.  He 
maintains  that  for  the  nude  in  its  best  form,  fine  line 
is  not  sufficient :  it  must  have  surface  property  in 
addition.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  ;  much  in 
the  contention  that  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  sculptor 
in  clay  says  he  can  feel  better  ;  that  clay  is  more  obedi- 
ent ;  that  a  nuance  is  more  possible  when  he  is  mould- 
ing a  plastic  substance  between  his  finger  and  thumb 
than  when  he  is  chipping  with  a  steel  chisel  recalcitrant 
substances,  such  as  granite,  not  to  mention  marble,  so 
hard  that  he  fears  it  may  be  the  chisel  he  may  some- 
times chip. 

The  man  of  the  chisel  maintains  that  only  marble, 
treated  in  his  own  way,  can  result  in  the  finest  sculp- 
ture, and  he  makes  a  present  of  the — as  he  thinks — 
inferior  form  of  bronze-work  to  the  artist  in  decora- 
tion or  in  broad  out-door  eflfects.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  modeller  in  clay  from  the  life  has  his  bronze  busts 
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to  shew  in  opposition  to  his  brother's  theory,  and  he 
tells  him  he  has  no  time  to  carve  teak  and  ebony  and 
oak,  ivory  and  the  like. 

Here  we  find  the  doctors  disagreeing,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  lay  mind  becomes  confused. 
It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  impression  of  the 
sculptor  and  of  sculpture  in  the  minds  of  the  unin- 
formed is  a  misleading  one.  The  sculptor  of  the  popu- 
lar imagination  is  represented  with  the  mallet  and 
chisel  in  his  hands  and  a  rapt  expression  in  his  face. 
He  is  the  Pygmalion  of  paint  and  story  ;  the  carver 
of  stone,  the  creator  of  images.  He  is  innocent  of  the 
touch  of  coarse  modelling  clay  or  wax,  this  fanciful 
being,  innocent,  too,  of  the  foundry  with  all  its 
dirt,  where  bronzes  are  sometimes  cast ;  and  lastly, 
innocent  of  the  long  months  of  patient,  arduous, 
veritable  and  wearing  toil  that  is  the  real  sculptor's 
unhappy  lot. 

The  greatest  sculptors  are  not  the  greatest  because 
they  carved  in  marble,  modelled  in  clay,  cast  in  bronze 
or  beat  gold  :  the  essential — the  spirit — of  an  art  does 
not  lie  in  its  processes  but  in  its  perfection,  and  there 
is  one  virtue  of  the  earth  and  another  of  the  sky  ;  one 
of  the  sun  and  another  of  the  clouds,  but  the  virtues 
are  not  the  same.  It  is  true  that  Michelangelo  was  a 
mighty  hewer  of  marble,  but  it  is  also  true  that  Luca 
della  Robbia  was  a  working  potter,  and  that  Benvenuto 
Cellini  knew  the  secrets  of  the  metal-furnace.  That 
fine  sculptor,  the  late  Thomas  Stirling  Lee,  carved 
the  reliefs  in  Westminster  Cathedral  in  the  St.  Andrew 
Chapel :  Eric  Gill  himself  carved  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  in  the  same  glorious  building,  but  I  do  not  feel 
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that  in  either  of  these  cases  the  results  are  more  prec- 
ious than  if  the  pointer  had  been  at  work  ;  there  was 
no  delicate  bloom  necessary  in  works  of  this  character. 
In  an  essay  on  "  Sculpture,"  Eric  Gill  follows  the 
dictionary,  which,  in  turn,  follows  the  derivation  of 
the  word  and  contends  that  it  is  "  the  name  given  to 
that  craft  and  art  by  which  things  are  cut  out  of  a  solid 
material,  whether  in  relief  or  in  the  round."  I  think 
Stirling  Lee  would  have  agreed  to  the  definition,  for 
he  loved  to  carve  in  marble,  just  as  Alfred  Turner  and 
Arthur  G.  Walker  love  to  use  the  chisel  and  the  knife, 
just  as  Harold  Parker  would  rather  spend  twenty 
months  in  making  one  statue  than  a  month  a-piece  in 
making  tw^enty  statuettes  ;  just  as  Rosandic  spends  his 
life  in  making  statues  out  of  wood. 

It  becomes  a  personal  matter.  If  we  accept  the  defi- 
nition quoted  by  Eric  Gill  and  the  tradition,  what 
becomes  of  the  greater  part  of  modern  sculpture 
especially,  the  basis  of  which  is  clay  modelling  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  the  definition  is  outworn,  archaic,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  character  of  Eric  Gill's  work. 
The  Latin  sculptura  used  strictly  would  eliminate  all 
but  carved  or  cut  work,  the  hewing  of  stone  even  is 
sculpture  in  this  sense,  but  not  the  making  of  a  Perseus 
and  it  has  no  relation  to  clay  or  wax  or  silver,  gold  or 
bronze.  If  we  could  realise  that  sculpture  is,  after  all, 
only  drawing,  it  would  help  a  good  deal  in  its  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  drawing 
in  plastic  material  instead  of  in  line ;  drawing  in  three 
dimensions  instead  of  two  ;  in  the  round  instead  of  on 
the  flat.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  art  of  moulded  drawing  ; 
modelling,  not  merely  the  craft  of  cutting. 
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That  a  surface  finish  is  not  an  essential  of  even  great 
marble  sculpture  becomes  clear  from  a  study  of  the 
various  and  numerous  examples  of  Rodin  *s  work  in 
the  Hotel  Biron.  There,  piece  after  piece  is  to  be  seen 
covered  with  the  pencil  mark  of  the  pointer.  Presum- 
ably the  sculptor  had  left  the  work  at  that  stage  as  being 
satisfied  with  it — ^there  are  so  many  examples.  More- 
over than  this,  Rodin — ^following  Rosso,  and  followed 
by  Rombaux  and  many  another  sculptor  of  recent 
times — left  a  large  portion  of  the  marble  block  un- 
touched, forming  a  matrix  for  the  jewel  he  enshrined 
within  it,  and  there  are  examples  of  this  in  the  Eternal 
Idol  and  Thought.  In  the  case  of  Medardo  Rosso 
there  was  more  matrix  than  sculpture,  but  a  deter- 
mined attempt  was  made  by  the  Italian  master  to  in- 
corporate the  matrix  into  the  subject  of  the  work,  and 
this  was  the  essence  of  his  impressionist  method.  This 
principle,  however,  has  been  disregarded  in  later 
examples  by  newer  masters,  who  have  discarded  the 
raison  d^Hre  of  Rosso's  method,  retaining  only  the 
accidental  part  of  it ;  really  the  part  without  meaning, 
but  a  part  which  has  been  found  convenient  by  many 
modern  sculptors  other  than  Egide  Rombaux.  It  is 
seen  in  Viggo  Jarl's  Runner  of  Marathon,  in  Harold 
Parker's  First  Breath  of  Spring ;  in  Bartholome's 
Farewell  in  the  Brussels  Museum  ;  in  Victor  Rousseau's 
Demeter  at  the  same  place  ;  and  in  Victor  Segoffin's 
Captive  in  the  Salon  of  1920,  where  a  slight  throw- 
back to  the  true  Rosso  treatment  of  the  head  is  also 
noticeable.  In  English  sculpture  the  most  striking 
example  is  Robert  Colton's  [^River  unto  the  Sea,  in 
which  the  sculptor  has  accepted  part  of  Rosso 's  theory, 
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or  possibly  has  followed  Rodin  in  the  direction  of 
Rosso 's  more  thorough-going  impressionism,  the  modi- 
fication being  the  carrying  of  the  modelling  beyond  the 
stage  which  Rosso  found  allowable. 

In  none  of  these  examples  does  the  beauty  depend 
on  surface-finish,  but  on  another  principle  which  I 
have  just  defined.  Tenderness  of  surface  and  delicacy 
of  chisel-work  are   qualities   which   belong  to   other 
classes  of  work.  Surface  qualities  are  always  intriguing 
however,  and  there  is,  of  course,  something  fine  and 
romantic  in  the  idea  of  the  sculptor  struggling  with 
his  material,  just  as  there  is  in  the  old  painters  grinding 
their  own  colours,  making  their  own  media  and  fabri- 
cating their  own  varnishes.  Those  home-made  colours 
in  many  cases  have  survived  to  this  day,  as  the  marbles 
carved  by  sculptors  have  survived  too,  to  prove  how 
beautifully  assiduity  asserts    itself.    Nowadays    it  is 
common  for  a  painter  to  produce  a  large  canvas  from 
nature  after  a  few  days  of  labour  ;  portraits  are  painted 
in  a  morning;    busts  are  modelled  in  half  a  dozen 
sittings.  Production  in  the  arts,  as  in  other  directions, 
has   so   enormously   increased    that   conditions    have 
changed  perforce.  There  is  no  time  to  grind  colours 
nowadays,  nor  is  there   time  to  hew  marble.   Both 
things  may  take  the  form  of  self-indulgence  on  the 
part  of  the  artist,  and,  where  an  artist  definitely  throws 
over  the  lure  of  full  production  for  the  restricted  out- 
put of  purely  personal  work,  there  can  be  nothing  but 
praise  for  his  resolve  and  admiration  for  his  work,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  all  modern  tendencies  are 
against  it :  we  no  longer  judge  an  artist  by  a  master- 
piece, but  by  the  general  level  of  his  whole  opera. 
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The  essence  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  as  of  any  art  is 
knowledge,  but  it  is  knowledge  of  the  human  form 
and  how  to  draw  it ;  knowledge  of  all  form  and  how 
to  draw  it,  not  merely  knowledge  of  the  craft  of  stone 
or  wood  cutting,  of  pottery  or  of  metal  casting.  The 
carvers,  those  I  have  just  mentioned,  happen,  too,  to 
be  great  artists,  but  I  should  like  to  say  with  deference, 
not  because  they  prefer  carving  to  modelling,  but  be- 
cause of  other  faculties  they  possess  which  are  denied 
to  most  men. 

Marble,  granite,  wood,  ivory,  the  potter's  clay, 
precious  stones  and  precious  metals,  bronze,  are  the 
materials  in  which  sculpture  may  be  produced,  but  it 
is  no  essential  that  the  sculptor  himself  shall  work 
direct  upon  these  materials.  The  painter  does  not  give 
the  hues  to  his  paints,  but  commands  them  from  his 
blending  and  mixing  of  those  paints,  and  gives  them 
to  the  expression  of  his  emotion.  The  sculptor  is  the 
artist  just  as  much  as,  or  just  as  little  as,  the  painter  is 
if  he  never  touches  any  material  other  than  clay  or 
wax,  and  these  things  are  no  different  from  oil-paint 
or  water-colours  or  coloured  chalks  or  charcoal.  A 
paint-brush,  a  pencil  and  a  graver  are  no  different  from 
a  modelling  tool  and  a  sculptor's  finger  and  thumb  or 
the  easily-misunderstood  hammer  and  chisel.  They 
are  the  tools  with  which  the  artist  draws  ;  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it,  and  it  remains  for  each  artist  individually 
to  decide  if  it  is  easier  or  more  subtle  to  draw  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  on  a  soft  yielding  material,  or  with 
a  steel  chisel  on  something  hard  and  rigid.  The  fact 
that  a  sculptor-modeller  goes  over  the  marble  when  it 
reaches  him  from  the  cutter's  workshop  and  that  by 
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so  doing  he  gives  a  personal  touch  to  the  actual  work, 
does  not  vitiate  the  argument,  for  this  process  is  often 
of  no  more  importance  than  that  of  the  sculptor  him- 
self putting  a  patina  upon  a  bronze  vi^hich  has  come 
from  the  foundry  with  a  colour  he  may  not  care  for  or 
one  which  does  not  suit  the  surface. 

There  is  the  romantic  side  as  well  as  the  mechanical, 
however,  to  the  subject  of  the  sculptor's  materials. 
The  account  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  in  the  Holy  Bible  of  the  building  by  Solomon 
of  his  Temple  tells  of  materials,  already  prepared,  that 
were  gathered  together.  The  hewn  stones,  the  pillars 
and  beams  and  boards  of  cedar,  carved  into  gourds 
and  flowers  ;  the  two  cherubims,  ten  cubits  high,  of 
olive  wood  and  all  the  carving  overlaid  with  beaten 
gold  ;  the  doors  of  fir  trees  carved  with  cherubims, 
palm-trees  and  flowers,  so  covered.  For  his  own  dwell- 
ing, the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  and  the  house 
for  Pharaoh's  daughter,  he  used  brass,  sending  for 
Hiram,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  out  of  Tyre,  who 
was  filled  with  wisdom  and  understanding  and  cun- 
ning, to  work  all  brass.  Pillars  and  beams  of  cast  brass 
were  made  and  ornamented  with  pomegranates  and 
lilies.  The  great  "  molten  sea  "  of  brass,  with  its  gourd 
ornament,  stood  upon  twelve  oxen,  all  facing  outwards, 
and  there  were  other  oxen  and  lions  and  cherubims. 
There  were  wonderful  cast  brass  wheels  and  four 
hundred  pomegranates,  and  they  were  all  cast  in  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Succoth 
and  Zarthan.  There  were  many  other  things  of  brass, 
basins,  pots,  shovels  ;  and  of  gold,  there  were  ten 
candlesticks  and  other  objects.  Never  in  any  building 
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surely  was  so  much  sculptured  metal-work  as  in 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  the  getting  of  the  metals,  the 
woods  and  the  great  stones,  costly  stones  and  hewed 
stones  from  the  mountains,  and  the  carrying  of  them 
to  Jerusalem  provided  work  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men.  It  was  a  job  that  modern  architects  and  sculptors 
must  sigh  for  !  There  was  no  decoration  but  sculptural 
decoration  ;  it  was  wholly  a  monument  of  materials. 
The  painter  who  creates  a  presentation  of  an  object,  a 
material  thing  so  far  as  a  thing  in  two  dimensions  can 
be  said  to  be  material,  had  no  hand  in  the  Temple. 

Here  the  very  close  association  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  their  inter-dependence,  is  clear  :  the  mater- 
ials of  both  are  the  same,  and  only  when  the  two  are, 
for  special  reasons,  parted,  are  the  materials  used  in 
different  ways.  Michelangelo's  sculpture  is  greatest 
when  it  is  architectural,  but  in  lesser  men  who  have 
not  the  architectural  gift,  sculpture  takes  on  a  differing 
function,  but  in  whatever  forms  the  two  arts  are  found, 
the  materials  used  in  them,  if  differently  treated,  are 
still  identical  :  limestones  and  sandstones  ;  granites 
and  syenites  ;  marbles  and  quartzites  ;  cedar  and 
ebony  ;  copper  and  brass. 

Marble  and  gold  are,  above  all  other,  the  sculptor's 
most  sumptuous  materials.  The  former  recalls  the 
Greek  statues,  the  latter  the  great  monuments  of  Re- 
naissance metal-work.  Parian  marble  is  the  shortest 
phrase  I  know  of  for  summoning  to  the  mind  an  abund- 
ant association  of  ideas.  It  is  a  reminder  of  Greek 
civilisation  at  its  greatest,  when  the  island  of  Paros  in 
the  Aegean  resounded  with  the  quarrying  of  the  prec- 
ious material ;   when  the  wonderful  blocks  were  taken 
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across  that  beautiful  sea  to  the  astonishing  city  of 
Athens,  there  to  be  carved  into  new  forms  of  beauty 
for  its  adornment.  Another  Grecian  marble  was  Pente- 
licon,  less  fine  than  Parian,  and  used  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  bases  and  panels  ;  and  further,  the  marble 
obtained  by  the  Greek  sculptors  from  Hymettus. 

Carrara  is  only  less  magical  in  its  sound  than  Paros, 
for  it  is  the  source  of  the  marble  used  not  only  by  the 
Italian  sculptors,  but  of  sculptors  of  many  other  coun- 
tries. Then  there  is  Serravezza,  an  Italian  marble  ; 
Verona  marble  also,  a  reddish  medium  much  used  by 
the  earlier  artists  for  fonts.  There  is  Italian  dove  marble, 
bianco   duro,   rose   marble,  transparent  marble,  either 
white  or  veined,  and  in  America  there  is  Georgia  mar- 
ble. These  are  all  statuary  marbles  proper,  however, 
but  there  are  many  others,  some  of  them  used  for  statu- 
ary, more  often  for  accessory  objects  :    Siena  marble, 
a  beautiful  reddish  yellow  ;   Milan  marble  ;   the  Irish 
Green  from  Connemara,  the  Irish  Black  from  Kil- 
kenny, and  Cork  Red,  and  the  Devon  marbles  from 
Ashburton,  dark   grey  v^dth  light   grey  and  red  and 
white  veins  ;    Stoneycombe,  pink  with  white  veins  ; 
Petitor  of  various  colours,  but  mostly  light  greys  and 
pinks  ;    the  light  grey  Ipplepen  and  the  dark  grey 
Kingsteignton  ;    the  black  with  white  markings  from 
Buckfastleigh  ;    there  is  the  Plymouth  black  and  the 
Ogwell  grey  and  red.   There  are  the  Derbyshire  mar- 
bles of  great  beauty  and  profusion,  and  verde  antico 
from  Italy.  Basalt  is  also  used,  and  is  sometimes  called 
black  marble,  but  this  is  not  a  true  marble  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  as  are  the  others.  It  is  quarried  at  Rowley 
Regis  in  England  and  in  other  places  abroad. 
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For  sculpture  of  considerable  size  the  softer  stones 
are  not  generally  used,  but  for  bibelots  the  materials 
range  from  the  soft  alabaster  and  steatite  or  soapstone, 
and  the  hone-stone  used  in  Germany,  to  the  hardest 
of  quartzes,  rock-crystal,  including  jade,  that  hard, 
greasy-surfaced,  greenish  stone  which  in  prehistoric 
times  was  fashioned  into  murderous  weapons,  not  as 
now  into  carved  beads  for  feminine  adornment — ^the 
association  of  the  old  and  new  functions  possibly  being 
maintained.  Agate,  the  pellucid  mineral  from  Sicily, 
banded  with  layers  of  such  precious  minerals  as  chalce- 
dony, jasper,  amethyst  and  opal,  is  sometimes  carved 
into  cameos. 

Chalcedony,  named  after  the  ancient  Greek  town 
in  Asia  Minor,  is  a  beautiful  quartz  stone,  in  colour 
like  milk  mixed  with  water,  somewhat  cloudy,  and  is 
associated  vidth  onyx,  a  semi-pellucid  stone,  often 
carved  into  cameo  gems,  as  it  has  layers  of  different 
coloured  minerals,  and  it  gets  the  name  of  its  own 
colour  from  the  Greek  for  a  finger-nail.  Both  these 
beautiful  materials  are  used  for  the  bases  of  figurines 
and  small  pieces  of  sculpture  generally,  as  well  as  rock- 
crystal,  a  practically  pure  quartz  or  silica  ;  malachite, 
from  Cornwall,  the  splendid  green  copper-carbonate  ; 
Blue  John  or  blue  spar  or  lazulite  from  Derbyshire, 
the  even  more  splendid  phosphate  of  aluminium, 
magnesium  and  iron  in  wavy  layers  of  great  richness  ; 
porphyry,  the  fine  purple  Egyptian  stone  something 
like  a  granite,  containing  rose-coloured  crystals  of 
felspar,  sometimes  with  black  crystals  ;  granite  in  its 
various  colours,  formed  of  quartz,  felspar  and  mica, 
from  Aberdeen  ;    the  De  Lank  variety  in  grey,  and 
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others  from  Leicestershire,  and  from  Cornwall,  and 
the  grey  Dartmoor,  Devon  granites,  from  Merrivale, 
granite  and  Blackenstone ;  the  continental  Sprimont 
Haytor ;  the  syenites  from  Egypt  and  Cornwall  con- 
taining quartz,  felspar  and  hornblende  instead  of  mica, 
of  a  greyish  colour,  and  serpentine,  either  dark  green, 
red,  brown  or  grey,  called  so  from  the  disposition  of 
its  constituent  minerals  affording  a  supposed  resemb- 
lance to  the  skin  of  snakes. 

All  these  are  beautiful  materials,  in  which  some 
sculptors  delight  to  work  personally  in  cryselephantine 
and  polychromatic  pieces,  while  others  merely  regard 
them  as  adjuncts  of  the  bronze  or  marble  statuette  or 
bust  they  have  modelled  in  clay,  while  some  disregard 
them  altogether.  To  these  materials  may  be  added 
gesso,  coloured  glass  and  enamels,  jewels  and  precious 
stones  ;  mosaic  and  other  forms  of  inlay  ;  porcelain  and 
other  forms  of  earthenware  ;  gilding,  colouring,  me- 
tallic foil,  and  the  metals  from  pure  gold  and  silver  to 
spelter,  bronze  being  the  commonest  of  all  forms, 
varying  very  much  as  an  alloy  from  the  differences  of 
pure  copper  and  pure  tin  used.  In  brass,  pure  copper 
is  alloyed  with  zinc  in  the  proportions  of  about  two  to 
one.  Sometimes  an  alloy,  half  bronze,  half  brass,  is 
made  by  using  tin  and  zinc,  which  was  partly  the  case 
when  Benvenuto  Cellini  cast  the  Perseus,  using  up  the 
household  pans  of  brass  and  pewter.  Buhl  is  brass 
used  for  inlay  work,  and  ormolu  is  brass  of  a  com- 
position of  three-quarters  copper  and  a  quarter  zinc, 
made  to  imitate  gold,  and  used  as  ornamental  acces- 
sories ;  other  metals  used  in  sculpture  in  the  pure 
state  are  platinum,  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron  and  steel,  the 
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attraction  of  metals  for  the  sculptor  lying  in  the  fact 
of  their  being  elastic,  malleable,  tough,  unshrinkable, 
capable  of  being  welded,  annealed,  beaten,  hammered, 
pimched  and  filed,  and  in  the  end  of  taking  on  a  beau- 
tiful surface  or  patina. 

Ivory  stands  by  itself  almost  as  a  material  for  sculp- 
ture, for  bone  is  hardly  of  account,  and  ivory  in  its 
texture  connects  up  stone  or  marble  carving  with 
wood-sculpture.  A  revival  in  ivory  carving  occurred 
when  the  Belgian  Government  opened  up  the  Congo 
State,  and  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  of  1894  ivory 
sculpture  was  seen,  but  unfortunately  somewhat  dis- 
advantageously  as  it  was  placed  in  the  Congo  section. 
Afterwards,  however,  the  ivory  carvings  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Cercle  Artistique  et  Litteraire  at  Brussels 
including  a  bust  of  Psyche  by  Paul  de  Vigne ;  a  Head 
of  a  Child  by  Jules  Lagae ;  a  Medusa  by  Thomas  Vin- 
90tte ;  a  statuette.  Allegretto,  by  Dillens,  as  well  as 
reliefs  and  a  Minerva  in  ivory  and  bronze.  Dillens  and 
Vin^otte  afterwards  produced  works  in  which  ivory 
and  the  precious  metals  were  used  in  admirable  com- 
bination. The  only  other  material  comparable  with 
ivory  is  rhinoceros  horn,  a  reddish-brown  substance 
used  by  the  Chinese  carvers  mostly,  in  which  very 
beautiful  results  have  been  obtained. 

Then  there  are  the  common  stones,  apart  from  the 
marbles  and  coloured  stones — such  as  the  Istrian  stone 
of  the  Italian  carvers  of  the  early  period — with  which 
the  sculptor  deals,  mainly  in  connection  with  fonts  and 
other  church  work,  architectural  work  or  for  monu* 
ments  or  tombs.  They  comprise  the  limestones  (car- 
bonates of  lime)  which  yield  to  the  test  of  a  spot  of 
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hydrochloric  acid,  or  sandstones  (silicates)  which  do 
not  so  yield  ;  the  granites  and  the  syenites.  These 
materials  are  used  for  statues  and  groups,  and  for  the 
bases  for  the  same,  including  the  Scottish  stone  from 
Lochar  Briggs  and  the  English  varieties  :  the  Hopton 
stone,  quarried  at  the  Manystones  Quarry,  near  Wirks- 
worth,  in  Derbyshire  ;  Portland  stone  from  Portland 
Bill,  Beer  stone  from  South  Devon,  Bath  stone  and 
Ancaster  stone  and  Reigate  sandstone.  The  chief 
continental  common  stones  are  Caen,  Lorraine,  Seno- 
zan,  Pouillinay  sandstone,  Neuville  and  Subiaco. 
Giorgio  Vasari,  painter  and  architect  of  Arezzo,  in  his 
discourse  on  the  technique  of  the  three  arts  of  design 
— architecture,  sculpture  and  painting — prefixed  to 
his  Lives  of  the  Most  Excellent  Painters,  Sculptors 
and  Architects,  mentions,  in  addition  to  some  of  the 
materials  I  have  enumerated,  breccia  and  conglomer- 
ate, cipollacio,  like  serpentine  but  softer,  paragon  or 
teststone,  cipoUini  saligni,  campanine,  travertine,  slate, 
peperigno,  Ischia  stone,  pietra  serena  and  pietra  forte. 
Lastly,  there  are  the  two  varieties — gypseous  and 
calcareous — of  soft-veined  alabaster,  easy  to  work  and 
easy  to  spoil,  called  after  the  village  of  Alabastron  in 
Greece,  where  it  was  obtained.  It  is  found  in  England, 
Italy  and  lots  of  other  places,  and  is  sometimes  used  for 
busts  and  reliefs,  but  more  often  as  tablets  or  frame- 
work for  tablets  or  reliefs  of  other  materials. 

The  earliest  of  the  primitive  Greek  statues  were 
probably  carved  in  wood,  and  have,  therefore,  not 
survived.  The  woods  used  in  sculpture  are  not  a  numer- 
ous class,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  the  soft  and 
hard  varieties.  Among  the  former  are  pine,  ash,  pear, 
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olive,  lime  or  linden,  and  cedar  from  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  ;  the  harder  ones  are  rose  or  pallisander,  wal- 
nut, box,  mahogany  from  America,  and  the  hardest, 
ebony,  from  Ceylon,  oak  of  old  England,  teak  from 
the  West  Indies  and  from  there  also  and  from  South 
America,  lignum  vitae.  Australia  also  yields  a  variety 
of  woods  suitable  for  carving,  which,  however,  have 
not  yet  been  exploited.  For  smaller  work  in  inlay  and 
wood-mosaic,  other  varieties  of  woods  are  used,  and 
even  stained  soft  woods  in  colour  are  sometimes  found 
useful,  because  of  the  value  of  the  textures,  apart  from 
the  colours.  Other  finer  materials  there  are,  too,  in 
smaller  quantities,  amber  and  pearl  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  the  latter  used  extensively  by  Sir  George  Framp- 
ton,  Frederick  Marriott,  and  other  artists,  who  delight 
in  the  sumptuousness  of  colours  and  textures  of  native 
substances.  There  are  decorative  sculptors  like  Arming 
Bell  and  Nelson  Dawson  who  love  to  employ  gems  : 
turquoise  and  its  matrix  ;  moonstone  and  aquamarine  ; 
rubies,  sapphires,  beryls  and  emeralds, whose  names,  as 
Rossetti  says  of  his  five  maidens  in  "  The  Blessed 
Damozel,"  are  sweet  symphonies. 

More  commonplace  materials  are  terra-cotta,  baked 
clay  and  stucco,  and  in  these  direct  modelling  is  possible. 
Stucco  has  been  widely  used  for  large  work,  especially 
in  the  form  of  reliefs  on  buildings.  It  consists  mainly 
of  cement,  which  dries  hard  in  the  sun  and  air,  and 
becomes  practically  permanent. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  METHODS  OF  THE  SCULPTOR 

THE  making  of  a  marble  statue  is  not  less  com- 
plicated than  the  making  of  a  bronze  casting, 
and  it  may  be  done,  like  bronze-casting,  either 
by  the  sculptor  or  by  others  whose  function  it  is  to 
relieve  the  artist  of  certain  more  or  less  tedious — and 
by  some  regarded  as  mechanical — processes.  In  marble- 
carving  it  depends  on  the  individual  sculptor  as  to 
how  the  work  is  commenced.  If  he  is  a  direct  worker, 
the  block  or  matrix  of  marble  is  set  up  generally  on  a 
revolving  stand  or  chassis,  and  he  attacks  it  with  chisel 
and  mallet  forthwith.  An  intermediary  method  is  for 
the  sculptor  himself  to  function  as  a  formatore  or 
moulder,  and  work  with  a  pointing-machine  up  to  a 
certain  stage,  when  he  relies  only  on  his  own  eye  and 
hand.  The  other  way  is  for  the  sculptor  to  ignore  the 
marble  itself  until  the  very  last  stage  of  all,  leaving  it 
until  then  in  the  hands  of  the  marble-pointer. 

This  is  the  usual  fashion  nowadays,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  custom  in  times  gone  by.  The  sculptor 
in  marble  or  other  carvable  material,  as  well  as  in  bronze 
or  other  metallic  substances,  is  first  of  all  a  modeller 
in  clay  or  wax,  and,  to  a  modified  extent,  in  plaster. 
In  making  a  life-size  or  colossal  statue  he  generally 
begins  by  modelling  a  small  sketch  model  in  clay, 
which  he  has  cast  in  plaster  by  his  studio  assistant  or 
casts  himself.  This  can  be  shewn  to  committees,  and 
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it  is  useful  in  recalling  to  the  artist  his  original  con- 
ception, and  in  suggesting  new  thoughts  and  modified 
details,  while,  with  this  sketch-model  to  hand  as  a 
guide,  a  framework  on  which  the  modelling  clay  for 
the  full-size  statue  can  be  supported,  is  built  up. 

Soft  clay  and  modelling  wax  will  not  stand  alone, 
and  the  bust  or  figure  in  the  round  must  have  some 
internal  support.  This  is  known  as  the  armature,  and 
is  generally  constructed  of  iron,  wood  and  lead  gas- 
piping.  On  the  base  of  wood  formed  like  a  tray  some 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  an  upright  of  iron  or  wood 
is  fixed  by  means  of  iron  stays,  and  to  this  rigid  support 
lead  piping  is  attached  by  wire.  For  a  head  or  bust  a 
loop  of  piping  at  the  top  of  the  support  is  often  sufli- 
cient,  but  for  a  figure  more  is  required.  For  a  standing 
or  recumbent  or  reclining  figure,  straight  lengths  with 
lateral  pieces  for  the  arms  and  a  loop  for  the  head,  may 
be  sufficient,  but  for  a  kneeling  figure,  some  bending 
is  needed  according  to  the  pose  of  the  figure.  In  this 
case,  the  piping  is  commenced  behind  the  upright  with 
bends  for  the  feet  ;  is  then  continued  for  the  legs  ; 
further,  it  runs  up  the  standard,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  wire,  and  branches  out  at  the  shoulders  into  two 
sections  for  the  arms.  Into  the  ends  of  the  piping  are 
inserted  pieces  of  lead  wire  for  the  digits  of  the  hand. 

The  armature,  therefore,  is  a  partly  rigid,  partly 
flexible  framework  capable  of  some  slight  movement 
beneath  the  hands  of  the  modeller.  The  tray  in  which 
it  stands  is  levelled  up  with  clay,  and  the  armature  itself 
covered  bit  by  bit  with  clay,  and  the  sculptor  can  begin 
his  work,  lumps  of  clay  some  six  or  eight  inches  by 
four  or  six  inches  being  placed  ready  to  his  hand.  In 
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the  case  of  larger  work,  a  standing  statue  of  life-size  or 
over,  or  an  equestrian  statue  of  colossal  size,  the  con- 
struction of  the  armature  is  very  important.  The  sculp- 
tor's knowledge  of  mechanics  is  taxed,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  blacksmith  are  called  upon.  Strong 
main  supports  of  forged  iron  have  to  be  made  in  special 
shapes,  and  to  these  the  subsidiary  supports  have  to 
be  securely  attached,  for  no  sinking  of  parts  when  the 
considerable  weight  of  the  whole  mass  of  clay  is  applied 
can  be  tolerated.  What,  however,  is  most  intolerable, 
is  to  have  a  framework  which  interferes  with  the  model- 
ling process  and  for  this  reason,  therefore,  the  making 
of  the  armature  is  a  very  delicate  feature  in  the  whole 
process. 

In  quite  small  work,  French  clay  is  sometimes  used 
without  an  armature,  as  it  is  tougher  and  more  adhesive 
than  English,  and  does  not  sink  down  so  readily.  Rodin 
modelled  even  life-busts  without  armatures,  but  there 
are  examples  of  his  work  where  the  almost  inevitable 
sinking  has  actually  taken  place,  due  to  his  impatience 
with  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  the  armature. 

The  actual  process  of  modelling  by  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor  is  rapid  in  the  early  stages.  The  trunk  is  formed 
by  an  elongated  mass  of  clay,  and  the  limbs  are  roughly 
shaped  ;  the  main  proportions  indicated  and  the 
sculptor  is  ready  for  the  model.  The  designer,  the 
modeller,  the  constructor  are  all  now  merged  in  the 
artist,  and  it  is  not  for  the  describer  of  sculptural 
processes  to  go  further.  The  realm  of  mind  where 
a  work  of  art  is  conceived  is  sacred  ground,  and 
only  the  deity  resides  therein,  the  creator  of  the  work 
himself. 
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The  statue  having  then  grown  into  being  in  clay 
beneath  the  hands  of  its  maker,  the  intervention  of 
further  mechanical  work  is  allowable,  indeed,  is  neces- 
sary, and  clay  is  superseded  by  plaster  of  Paris.  Clay 
dries  and  shrinks  and  bends  and  sinks,  so  it  is  not  well 
to  leave  a  finished  work  in  clay,  but  to  proceed  at  once 
to  reproduce  it  in  a  rigid  and  more  permanent  form. 
The  first  stage  is  to  make  a  plaster  mould  from  which 
to  cast  it. 

Plaster-casting  from  a  surface  which  presents  no 
undercutting  in  the  modelling  is  the  simplest  form. 
Supposing  it  is  a  plaque  in  low  relief.  A  strip  of  clay  is 
run  round  the  plaque,  giving,  say,  three-eighths  or 
half  an  inch  rim  above  the  surface,  which  must  be 
coated  vrith  soft  soap  to  prevent  adhesion.  Into  the 
tray  thus  formed  the  plaster  may  be  introduced,  and 
it  quickly  solidifies.  Its  heat  gone,  the  strip  of  clay 
taken  away,  the  cast  can  be  removed,  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  making  this  simple  mould  having  taken  but 
half  an  hour  or  so.  Where  the  relief  is  undercut  the 
case  is  different.  You  must  make  piece-moulds,  and 
piece-moulding  is  an  intricate  craft,  including  not 
only  the  comparatively  simple  process  of  casting  under- 
cut work,  but  the  highly  complicated  process  of  cast- 
ing in  plaster  in  the  round. 

Plaster  of  Paris  has  the  property,  when  placed  in 
water,  of  very  quickly  absorbing  sufficient  water  to 
convert  it  from  its  finely  powdered  form  into  a  solid, 
tenacious  mass.  This  necessitates  prompt  treatment, 
and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  over  the  process  of  pre- 
paring plaster  for  casting — gauging — and  it  cannot  be 
done  in  bulk,  nor  indeed  is  it  so  required. 
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A  basin  of  a  capacity  of  a  quart  to  two  quarts  is  suffi- 
cient. This  is  about  half  filled  with  clean  water,  and 
into  this  about  an  equal  amount  of  plaster-powder  is 
quickly  scattered  from  the  fingers,  so  as  to  avoid  segre- 
gated pieces  falling  in.  The  amount  of  powder  that 
can  be  taken  by  the  water  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  powder  begins  to  appear  at  the  surface.  A  spoon 
is  used  to  stir,  or  rather  beat-up  the  mixture  from  the 
bottom  of  the  receptacle  which  must  be  wide  rather 
than  deep.  The  mixture  becomes  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream,  and  is  ready  for  use.  The  process  of  mixing 
has  taken  but  a  few  moments,  and  but  a  few  more  can 
be  spared  for  the  pouring  or  the  laying  on  over  the 
surface  of  which  a  cast  is  being  made,  as  solidification 
begins  at  once.  The  first  thin  layers  have  a  useful  effect 
in  preventing  shrinking  of  the  clay,  for  there  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  chemical 
action  between  the  calcium  sulphate  of  which  the 
plaster-powder  is  composed,  and  the  water. 

If  a  large  surface  is  being  cast,  successive  bowls  of 
plaster  are  required,  and  liquid  plaster,  having  the 
property  of  adhesion  to  a  high  degree,  each  successive 
throwing  on  by  the  hand  of  the  caster  from  the  basin, 
sticks  to  the  previous  layer — in  point  of  fact  coalesces. 
The  process  is  continued  until  a  thickness  of  some- 
thing over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  plaster  is  acquired 
or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  model.  If  the  model 
is  large,  then  the  casting  may  require  to  be  reinforced 
by  strips  of  wood  or  metal,  or  pieces  of  sacking  or  linen. 

Care  has  to  be  taken  over  large  castings  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  adhesive  force  exercised  by  the  sur- 
face of  the  clay  and  that  of  the  plaster — suction,  as  it 
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is  vaguely  called.  If  the  area  is  too  great,  the  two  can- 
not be  separated,  and  piece-casting  has  therefore  to  be 
resorted  to.  The  object  to  be  cast  is  divided  into  sect- 
ions by  clay  divisions  ;  lock-holes  and  stops  are  pro- 
vided at  the  dividing  lines  to  guide  the  reconstruction 
of  the  model  when  the  pieces  are  made.  Great  care  has 
to  be  taken  that  a  smooth  junction  between  the  pieces 
is  secured,  and  a  little  clay-water  is  washed  on  before 
the  casting,  to  ease  the  partition  later. 

You  have,  then,  your  clay  model  from  the  hands  of 
the  sculptor,  and  you  require  a  replica  or  copy  of  it  in 
plaster.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  make  a  mould,  and 
in  the  second,  you  must  cast  your  replica  in  this  mould. 

The  clay  model  is,  for  instance,  a  portrait  bust. 
Thin  clay  bands  are  placed  over  its  surface,  dividing 
it  into  sections  :  the  back  part  is  covered  with  damp 
paper  ;  over  this  the  first  coating  of  plaster,  tinted 
ochre  or  blue,  is  applied,  and  when  this  has  set,  the 
new  surface  is  washed  with  clay-water.  This  coating 
is  now  strengthened  by  bands  of  iron  and  clean  white 
plaster  applied  until  the  mould  for  the  back  portion  is 
formed.  Now  remove  the  clay  bands  and  paper,  and 
make  guides  or  lock-holes  on  the  exposed  edges  of  the 
mould.  These  edges  must  be  clay- washed  and  clay 
wedges  placed  on  them. 

Next,  repeat  this  process  with  the  front  half  of  the 
clay  bust  as  far  as  the  plaster  and  irons  are  concerned, 
and,  when  the  plaster  is  thoroughly  set,  apply  water 
to  the  joint.  When  quite  dry,  place  two  blunt  chisels 
in  the  clay  wedges  and  gently  prise  open  the  two  halves, 
pouring  on  a  little  more  water  to  facilitate  the  process. 
The  back  mould  will  now  yield,  and  it  can  be  removed 
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and  placed  upright.  You  may  now  clear  the  clay  from 
the  front  mould,  and  in  so  doing  free  the  armature. 

Both  halves  of  the  mould  are  now  to  be  cleaned  and 
the  inner  surfaces  soaked  and  oiled  to  prevent  adhes- 
ion. You  have  now  a  negative  of  the  original  bust 
ready  in  which  the  positive,  or  replica,  in  plaster  may 
be  cast. 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  object,  such  as  a  bust,  the 
casting  is  not  complicated.  The  mould  is  tied  up  and 
some  plaster  poured  into  it  from  the  neck  or  chest 
aperture,  and  the  mould  is  rolled  about  to  distribute 
the  plaster  until  set,  and  successive  coats  thus  applied 
to  render  it  sufficiently  strong.  You  may  then  chip  off 
the  first  coat  of  the  mould,  including  the  irons  ;  then 
proceeding  more  warily  and  delicately,  chip  out  the 
remaining  layers  of  tinted  plaster,  revealing  the  cast 
in  the  likeness  of  the  original  clay  model,  ready  for  the 
marble  pointer  or  the  bronze  founder. 

For  larger  and  more  complicated  works  the  process 
of  casting  in  plaster  becomes  much  more  difficult.  For 
a  large  casting  it  is  desirable  that  the  cast  shall  be  as 
light  and  as  strong  as  possible.  To  this  end,  after  the 
first  layer  of  Hquid  plaster  has  been  laid  on,  the  plaster 
is  reinforced  with  tow,  making  a  mixture  called  staff. 
In  Elizabethan  days  cows  hair  was  used  instead  of  tow. 
The   mechanical   difficulties   of  applying   staff  are 
only  to  be  overcome  by  the  expert.  It  takes  a  good  deal 
of  practice  to  be  able  to  make  a  successful  cast  of  a 
full-length  kneeling  or  crouching  figure.  In  the  first 
place,  the  largest  section  of  the  mould  is  used  as  a  basis 
and  is  laid  firmly  upon  a  bed  ;   the  other  pieces  of  the 
mould  are  placed  above  it  and  around  it  according  to 
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the  keys  made  by  the  locking-tool  on  each  correspond- 
ing piece.  These  are  all  secured  together,  except  the 
pieces  forming  the  head  and  the  feet,  producing  a  sort 
of  wide,  irregular  tube. 

From  the  apertures  at  either  end  of  this  tunnel  the 
caster  works,  running  or  floating  the  staff  by  hand 
from  a  bowl  kept  prepared  by  his  assistant.  This  is,  of 
course,  all  from  the  inside,  the  pieces  of  the  mould 
forming  a  shell  on  the  interior  of  which  the  coating  of 
plaster  is  made.  Successive  layers  are  applied  until  the 
caster  considers  the  layer  is  thick  enough.  Reinforce- 
ments are  now  given  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
whole.  Pieces  of  wood,  light  iron  strips,  sacking  and 
tow  are  used,  and  each  piece  secured  in  place  by  blobs 
of  staff. 

You  cannot,  however,  run  or  float  the  staff  on  the 
whole,  and  the  sections  of  the  mould — which  are 
applied  last — the  feet  and  the  head,  say— have  to  be 
squeezed  on.  That  is,  each  separate  section  is  covered 
with  plaster  with  a  little  to  spare  at  the  edges,  and 
while  this  is  liquid  the  section  is  pressed  home  by  its 
key  and  the  joint  automatically  covers  itself  with  the 
squeeze.  The  last  piece  is  squeezed  home  and  the  cast- 
ing is  complete. 

A  final  process  is  to  make  what  the  caster  calls 
windows  in  the  casting,  which  come  in  useful  in  the 
chipping-out  process  which  follows.  To  do  this,  pieces 
of  fine  thread  are  used.  Suppose  you  require  to  make  a 
window  for  an  ear  :  your  method  should  be  as  follows: 

I .  Lay  the  main  thread  for  the  larger  sections  of  the 
head  and  face.  2.  Lay  subsidiary  threads  round  the  ear 
section.  3.  Just  as  the  plaster  is  setting,  pull  the  main 
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threads  first,  and  in  a  moment  or  so  pull  the  secondary 
threads.  You  thus  cut  up  the  hardening  plaster,  so 
that  when  quite  cold  and  solid,  the  piece  so  separated 
can  be  lifted  out,  and  the  beginning  of  the  chipping 
process  facilitated. 

You  have  to  be  careful  in  squeezing  on  the  last 
sections  of  the  mould— say,  the  back  of  the  head,  or 
the  returning  fingers  of  a  figure— to  prime  the  mould- 
piece  (that  is,  syringe  it  with  water),  and  carefully 
clean  the  edges  of  both  the  piece  and  the  piece  with 
which  it  is  to  be  keyed. 

It  is  important  that  the  gauging  (French  gachez), 
or  mixing  of  the  plaster,  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
this  process  in  order  to  ensure  uniform  coalescing  and 
shrinking.  It  may  be  noted  that  English  plaster  sets 
much  more  quickly  than  French  :  this  is  an  advantage 
in  some  cases,  but  not  in  every  respect. 

The  casting  is  now  complete,  and  when,  in  a  few 
hours,  it  is  quite  dry,  the  chipping-out  can  be  begun. 
This  is  an  extremely  delicate  operation,  for  the  waste 
mould  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  there  is  no  record, 
therefore,  the  modelled  clay  having  already  been 
thrown  away,  and  careless  work  now,  therefore,  may 
be  the  ruin  of  the  whole  thing.  The  chipping  is  done 
little  by  little  and  without  hurry  ;  in  fact,  it  should  be 
done  by  the  same  hands  which  have  made  the  casting 
and  the  waste  mould,  if  possible,  for  greater  safety. 
Hammer  and  chisel  and  modelling  tools  are  all  used 
in  the  process,  the  fine  adhesion  between  the  plaster 
of  the  mould  and  that  of  the  casting  always  being 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  consideration. 
The  mass  is  turned  with  delicacy  from  time  to  time  as 
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is  necessary,  and  at  length  the  figure  lies  revealed  to 
view,  ready  for  casting  in  plaster  again  or  in  bronze, 
or  to  serve  as  the  model  for  its  carving  in  marble  by 
the  sculptor  or  by  the  marble-pointer  whom  he  em- 
ploys for  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  work.  It  may 
have  a  few  lines  upon  its  surface,  the  marks  of  the 
junctions  of  the  pieces  of  the  moulds,  but  these  are 
generally  removed  by  the  sculptor  in  going  over  the 
work  after  casting,  putting  finishing  touches  to  the 
modelling  of  the  statue  wherever  he  thinks  they  are 
required. 

On  arriving  at  the  marble-pointers  the  statue  is 
placed  on  a  stand  by  the  side  of  the  virgin  block  of 
marble  destined  to  reproduce  it.  The  formatore  gets 
to  work  upon  it,  and  makes  a  series  of  pencil  marks 
with  the  pointing-machine,  an  ingenious  contrivance — 
a  big  pencil  and  a  fine  metal  point  as  in  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, not  hinged  but  fixed  in  duplicate,  so  that  one 
limb  can  work  on  the  cast,  and  the  other  repeat  each 
movement  exactly  on  the  marble,  the  whole  machine 
working  in  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  Measurements  are 
made,  and  at  certain  points  on  the  marble,  holes  are 
drilled  into  it  to  a  depth  from  the  outside  of  the  un- 
touched marble  block  to  the  inner  surface  that  will 
represent  the  surface  of  the  statue.  Now  the  chisel 
man — ^the  scarpellino — can  get  to  work,  and  it  is  his 
business  to  remove  all  the  exterior  superfluous  rough 
surface-marble  to  a  working  distance  from  the  new 
destined  surface  of  the  statue.  A  more  skilled  man 
follows  him  until  the  new  marble  statue  is  roughly 
worked  in,  when  the  master-formatore,  still  operating 
with  the  pointer,  gets  to  work  and  produces  an  exact 
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replica  of  the  plaster  cast.  It  is  then  open  to  the  master- 
sculptor  to  let  it  go  at  that ;   to  set  his  chief  assistant 
to  work  on  it,  or  to  work  on  it  himself. 

The  variations  of  works  provide  differences  in  diffi- 
culty. A  group  is  necessarily  more  difficult  to  carve  or 
cast  than  a  single  figure  ;  a  figure  in  costume,  and  per- 
haps with  gestures,  more  difficult  than  a  simple  nude  ; 
all-round  work  more  difficult  than  relief,  until  you 
come  to  the  simple  raised  work  which  has  no  under- 
cutting, and  from  which  a  plaster  mould  can  be  taken 
by  direct  application  of  plaster,  which  may  be  lifted 
off  as  soon  as  dry,  and  from  it  a  cast  lifted  and  in  the 
same  expeditious  and  simple  manner  as  I  have  before 
pointed  out. 

In  making  a  relief  it  is  customary  to  take  a  slab  of 
slate  or  other  rigid  material  and  knead  upon  it  a  layer, 
more  or  less  thick,  of  clay,  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
usual  result  is  a  relief  with  a  background  more  or  less 
consistently  at  one  level,  but  in  carving  direct  in  marble 
or  stone,  this  is  not  always  achieved.  As  to  whether  it 
is  desirable,  really  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
work,  but  I  feel  more  satisfied  with  a  relief  if  I  can  find 
a  background  that  is  an  essential  part  of  the  design. 
There  is  more  consistency  about  a  design  which  starts 
from  a  level  background,  and  is  built  up  towards  the 
eye  rather  than  away  from  it.  Some  of  the  works  of  the 
Renaissance  masters  are  built  on  this  principle,  and 
on  the  whole,  Rodin's  Hell's  Gate  adheres  to  it. 

There  has  been  many  a  comedy  and  tragedy  con- 
nected with  the  casting  of  a  bronze  statue,  and  there  is 
no  more  entertaining  story  in  the  history  of  art  than 
that  related  by  Benvenuto  Cellini   in  his   Memoirs, 
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concerning  the  casting  of  his  Perseus.  He  tells  first  of* 
the   casting  of  the  Medusa,   ''  that  distorted  female 
figure,"  when  the  foundry  roof  took  fire,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  was  so  successful  that  he  determined  on 
casting  Perseus  in  the  same  manner.  He  discusses  the 
question  of  the  proper  clays  to  use,  and  describes  the 
furnace  he  built,  the  workmen  he  employed  and  the 
pains  he  endured  which  he  thought  brought  him  near 
to   death.  The   methods   he   used  he  has  fully  dealt 
with  in  his  great  work  on  sculpture,  largely  quoted  by 
Giorgio   Vasari   in  the   practical   introduction   to   his 
Lives  of  the  Painters.  Benvenuto  made  his  statue  in 
wax,  and  ordered  large  quantities  of  wood  fuel  for 
melting  the  bronze.  Waiting  for  this  to  be  delivered 
he  made  a  coat  of  earth  for  the  wax  figure,  and  "  bound 
it  properly  with  irons,"  and  by  means  of  a  slow  fire 
began  to  draw  off  the  wax.  He  describes  how  he  in- 
creased the  fire  to  well-bake  the  mould,  and  then  made 
a  hole  to  bury  the  mould  in,  meanwhile  instructing 
the  workmen  in  the  duties  expected  of  them.  Then  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  furnace,  already  filled  with 
the  materials  for  the  alloy.  He  piled  on  all  the  wood  he 
had,  and  so  fatigued  himself  that  a  fever  overcame  him, 
and  he  had  to  go  to  his  bed  for  some  hours,  from  whence 
he  cried  out :  "  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying  !  "  His  house- 
keeper, however,  rebuked  him,  but  not  until  a  messen- 
ger of  evil  appeared  to  him  and  prophesied  the  failure 
of  his  task,  did  he  spring  from  his  bed  and,  calling  out 
so  loud  that  his  voice  might  be  heard  to  the  skies,  and 
with  plenty  of  kicks  and  cuffs  to  the  workmen  and  boys 
he  rushed  to  the  furnace  only  to  find  that  the  fuel  was 
used  up  and  the  metal  **  concreted."  He  sent  over  the 
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way  to  Capretta,  a  butcher,  for  two  loads  of  young  oak, 
and  with  this  restored  the  fire  ;  rusning  into  his  house 
he  seized  all  the  household  metal  utensils,  and  these  he 
cast  into  the  furnace  and  the  alloy  began  again  to  flow. 
An  explosion  startled  them,  but  it  was  only  the  cover 
of  the  furnace  blown  off  "  like  a  thunderbolt,"  and 
now  the  glittering  of  fire  told  him  that  the  great  moment 
had  come.  He  opened  the  vents,  and  the  great  bronze 
Perseus  began  to  form.  He  thanked  God  most  heartily, 
"  took  a  plate  of  meat  which  stood  upon  a  little  bench, 
and  ate  with  a  great  appetite,"  and  drank  with  all  his 
journeymen  and  assistants,  and  "  went  joyful  and  in 
good  health  to  bed  ;  for  there  were  still  two  hours  of 
night." 

Cellini's  process  was  that  known  as  cire  perdue,  and 
it  entailed  the  working  of  the  sculptor  with  chisel  and 
hammer  on  the  result  of  the  casting,  as  is  still  done  by 
Havard  Thomas  and  others  in  England  and  France, 
but  casting  by  the  cire  perdue  process  has  been  so  much 
perfected  that  clean  castings  requiring  practically  no 
after-work  of  hammering,  punching,  chiselling  or  filing, 
are  obtained  in  England  by  Singers,  of  Frome,  and 
others,  and  in  Brussels  by  the  Compagnie  des  Bronzes. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  processes  of  a  mechanical 
nature,  or  those  which  have  a  mechanical  basis,  bronze- 
casting  has  been  improved  and  rendered  more  depend- 
able during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  In  the  old  days 
most  of  it  done  in  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  was  by 
the  wax  method,  or  by  the  wet-loam  process.  The 
former,  of  course,  produced  fine  results,  but  by  the 
latter,  apart  from  its  tediousness,  the  fine  detail  of  the 
model  was  lost,  necessitating  the  clearing  of  the  cast, 
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occasioning  either  additional  labour  to  the  sculptor  or 
putting  alien  work  into  his  creation.  About  1868  Elk- 
ingtons,  the  metal  workers  of  Birmingham,  commenced 
their  series  of  castings  in  sand,  which  had  up  to  then 
been  employed  only  for  small  pieces.  About  this  time, 
however,  they  began  to  cast  life-size  work  or  larger, 
and  the  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  figures  on  the  Hol- 
bom  Viaduct.  Up  to  this  period  only  French  workmen 
were  employed  in  the  work,  but  for  the  next  extensive 
public  monument  the  same  process  was  employed  and 
English  casters  were  introduced  to  the  profession,  and 
took  part  in  the  production  of  the  large  bronzes  for 
the  Albert  Memorial.  For  small  work  the  wax  process 
still  held  its  own  and  still  does,  for  the  sand  method  is 
more  costly  and  requires  greater  skill.  For  one  reason 
the  mould  can  be  seen  open  and  any  displacement 
corrected,  and  further,  the  contraction  is  far  less  than 
is  the  case  with  wax,  where,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
process  in  wax  and  the  gelatine  mould  for  it,  as  well  as 
the  bronze  itself,  no  less  than  three  distinct  shrinkages 
take  place,  thus  modifying  the  original  work  of  the 
sculptor.  Splendid  work,  nevertheless,  has  been  pro- 
duced by  English  casters  by  the  cire  perdue  process, 
as  by  their  brethren  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

The  wax  process  is  simpler  than  the  sand  :  a  jelly 
or  gelatine  mould  of  the  model  is  made  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  making  of  a  plaster  mould,  and  a  core  is 
supplied,  a  space  being  left  between  the  two.  On  the 
inside  of  the  mould  a  coating  of  wax  is  applied  by  a 
brush  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  is  backed  up  or 
strengthened  with  a  further  thickness  of  wax.  To  make 
the  core,  the  jelly  mould  is  washed  with  alum  water 
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and  painted  with  a  thin  coat  of  special  varnish.  A  modi- 
fied form  of  iron  armature,  of  thin  strips  or  wire,  is 
introduced  and  the  mould  is  filled  up  with  a  creamy 
mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  Flanders  brick-dust 
sifted  very  fine.  When  this  is  set  the  jelly  is  taken  off 
and  the  moulder  works  upon  the  surface  of  the  cast- 
ing, taking  away  so  much  of  its  thickness  as  will  be 
replaced  by  the  metal.  The  core  now  completed  is 
coated  with  shellac  and  placed  in  a  new  jelly-mould 
already  prepared  for  it.  It  is  set  upright  and  melted 
wax  is  poured  in,  filling  the  space  provided  and  giving 
a  more  or  less  faithful  replica  of  the  artist's  work,  upon 
which,  if  he  chooses,  he  may  now  put  his  finishing 
touches.  Replaced  in  the  outer  mould  of  plaster,  and 
runners  or  gates  provided  for  the  entrance  of  the  molten 
bronze,  and  vents  for  the  escape  of  air  and  regulation 
of  pressure,  the  work  is  ready  for  casting.  These  last 
stages  of  preparation  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
the  less  metal  allowed  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the 
mould  the  better,  so  that  each  part  of  the  mould  shall 
as  nearly  as  possible  be  supplied  with  molten  metal 
simultaneously,  and  the  main  gate  must  be  large  enough 
therefore  to  keep  an  even  pressure  on  the  whole. 
(English  bronze-founders  excel  in  this  branch  of  their 
craft.)  The  molten  bronze  is  now  run  in  and  the  wax 
is  melted  by  its  heat  and  runs  away,  hence  the  name  of 
the  process,  lost  wax — cire  perdue. 

Casting  by  the  sand  process  is  much  more  com- 
plicated, and  its  success  is  due  to  its  mechanical  per- 
fection. It  can  only  be  described  in  a  summary  fashion. 
The  first  point  to  realise  is  that  a  thing  in  the  round  is 
being  moulded  and  the  more  detail  it  has  the  greater 
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are  the  difficulties.  Recall  the  processes  of  making  a 
plaster  model  and  apply  them  to  metal-casting  and  add 
to  their  difficulties  tenfold.  You  must  have  your  mould 
in  pieces,  and  in  pieces  that  will  unlock  and  lock  up 
again  to  form  a  whole  :  two  or  three  pieces  for  the 
head  of  a  statue,  several  more  for  an  arm  and  a  leg  ; 
several  for  the  body,  and  all  of  them  with  the  nicest 
adjustment  so  that  nothing  essential  in  the  artist's 
creation  shall  be  lost.  All  sorts  of  surfaces  are  encount- 
ered ;  every  variety  of  undercutting,  crannies,  bends, 
sometimes  contortions,  are  met  with  and  their  diffi- 
culties overcome. 

The  plaster  statue  from  the  sculptor  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  foundry.  It  is  laid  on  its  back  in  a  bed  of 
sand  in  a  box  or  flask  made  of  cast-iron  in  two  half- 
sections,  with  apertures  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  molten  metal  at  its  joints,  which  can  be  securely 
bolted  together.  Moistened  sand  is  then  rammed  or 
beaten  in  until  the  lower  half  (or  slightly  more)  of  the 
statue  is  embedded,  and  this  lower  surface  smoothed 
so  as  to  form  a  clean  joint  with  the  upper  half.  This 
upper  half  is  now  treated  with  draughts  or  tapers  of 
sand — sections  so  shaped  that  they  can  afterwards  be 
dislodged — until  the  stage  when  a  free  lift  of  the  mould 
can  be  taken  from  the  cast  is  reached.  Sand  is  now 
covered  over  the  cast  until  it  is  hidden,  and  beaten 
down  evenly  to  a  thickness  of  about  two  inches.  Small 
pieces  of  wire  and  nails  are  inserted  to  form  later  the 
means  of  securing  the  sections  into  a  whole  shell,  as  it 
were. 

The  sections  of  these  tapered  sand  pieces  are  now 
covered  with  paper  pasted  on,  and  this  in  turn  is  treated 
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to  a  coat  of  oil  and  tallow.  A  line  of  sand  is  made  from 
the  end  gates  of  the  flask  to  act  as  air-channels,  this 
being  a  very  important  factor  later  on  in  the  casting. 
The  flask  is  now  filled  up  with  odd  pieces  of  plaster 
and  shop-rubbish  of  almost  any  kind,  plaster  being 
the  best  as  it  absorbs  moisture  from  the  fresh  gauged 
— that  is  liquified — plaster  which  is  now  poured  in 
and  hastens  the  drying.  When  set,  the  double  flask  is 
unbolted  and  the  side  that  first  formed  the  bed  turned 
uppermost.  The  sand  is  removed  and  the  half  of  the 
statue  and  the  junction  surface  exposed.  This  latter  is 
made  quite  smooth  now  and  clean,  and  lines  are  en- 
grained in  it  to  form  the  runners  for  the  fluid  metal, 
cut  deep  so  as  to  show  upon  the  parts  of  the  mould 
now  to  be  made.  Any  parts  of  the  statue  from  which 
the  mould  would  not  lift  are  then  treated  with  draughts, 
tapers  or  sand  pieces  as  in  the  first  half  exactly,  the 
flask  rebolted  and  the  whole  process  repeated,  result- 
ing in  the  two  halves  now  forming  one  mass  of  mould 
and  statue. 

When  quite  dry  the  flask  is  again  unbolted  and  the 
two  halves  exposed  successively.  The  tapers  are  taken 
from  the  mould  and  their  backs  cleaned  of  the  paper 
pasted  on  them,  and  the  pieces,  after  being  treated 
with  good  flour-paste,  are  placed  in  the  impression 
made  in  the  top  side  of  the  flask  by  them  and  secured 
by  the  wire  and  nails,  and  in  this  way  a  negative  mould 
of  the  statue  is  achieved.  The  more  or  less  concave 
surface  is  given  a  thin  coat  of  prepared  charcoal-black- 
ing to  keep  it  in  condition,  and  it  is  strengthened 
by  the  outside  covering  to  which  the  pieces  are 
attached  which,   by  the   plaster-caster,  is  called   the 
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mother-mould.  The  statue  can  now  be  removed  from 
the  mould. 

Its  place  is  to  be  taken  by  the  core  for  the  casting, 
for  statues  are  not  cast  solid,  but  in  the  form  of  a  shell, 
and  it  is  the  space  between  the  piece-mould  now  com- 
plete and  the  core  now  to  be  made,  that  the  metal  will 
form,  and  the  semblance  of  the  original  plaster-cast  of 
the  statue  be  produced.  In  making  the  core,  great 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  moulder  is  required,  in 
the  first  stage  particularly.  This  first  stage  is  an  iron 
frame  with  cross-bearings — a  pseudo-armature — ^which 
has  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  statue  for  all  time.  This 
is  considerable,  for  the  thickness  of  the  shell  of  bronze 
varies  in  a  life-size  statue,  from  three-eights  of  an  inch 
to  as  much  as  five-eights  at  parts — such  as  the  ankles 
— ^which  have  to  bear  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole 
stress  and  strain.  The  plaster  mother-mould  is  placed 
on  the  piece-mould,  and  the  inner  surface  is  well- 
cleaned  and  powdered  with  dry  burnt  brick-dust  to 
prevent  its  surface  adhering  to  that  of  the  core  when 
made,  and  the  pseudo -armature  replaced  in  it  and  the 
mould  very  carefully  rammed  up  with  fine  open  sand. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pseudo -armature  is  now  ad- 
justed if  required,  so  as  to  carry  the  core  successfully, 
and  the  result  is  a  replica  in  sand  of  the  original  plaster 
statue. 

The  whole  success  of  the  casting  is  dependant  on 
the  character  of  the  sand  used  in  the  filling-in  process 
just  described,  and  Cellini  is  not  the  only  great  sculp- 
tor who  has  been  in  difficulties  over  it.  It  is  always  a 
trouble,  because,  if  it  is  wrong,  not  only  may  the  sur- 
face of  the  cast  be  injured,  but  the  shrinkage  of  the 
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whole  may  be  so  great  as  to  destroy  its  value.  The  sand 
used  for  statuary  work  is  of  fine  grain,  and  refractory 
and,  in  a  damp  state  for  ranmiing,  is  tough  and  ad- 
hesive. The  finest  grade  is  obtained  from  France,  but 
good  refractory  sand  is  also  available  in  England  near 
London,  in  Wiltshire  and  in  Somerset.  Casting  sand 
has  to  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  ground  many 
times  in  a  mill,  and  its  strength  varies  according  to  the 
class  of  work  for  which  it  is  used. 

The  mould,  we  assume,  is  now  ready,  but  it  remains 
for  the  core  to  be  further  treated.  It  is,  to  repeat,  a 
replica  in  sand  of  the  original  statue,  and  practically  of 
the  same  size,  for  it  is  lying  tight  in  the  mould.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  reduce  it  so  as  to  provide  the 
space  to  be  occupied  by  the  molten  metal.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  wax  method,  this  is  done  by  the  most  highly 
skilled  of  the  moulders,  for  much  depends  on  it  for 
final  success.  He  cuts  away  all  over  the  sand-replica 
reducing  its  size  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal  eventually 
required.  It  is  tried  in  the  back  part— the  half-mould— 
and  if  all  right  the  half-mould  is  cleaned  and  oiled  and 
put  in  a  stove  to  dry.  The  core  is  now  smoothed  over, 
and  a  coat  of  blacking  applied,  which  is  quickly  dried 
with  burning  shavings  or  an  open  gas  flame.  The  other 
half  of  the  mould  is  now  dealt  with,  by  taking  the 
movable  pieces  one  by  one  and  cleaning  and  replacing 
them  ;    the  incisions  for  the  gates  for  the  metal,  the 
supports  for  the  core  and  the  vents  all  being  carefully 
examined.  It  is  oiled  and  dried,  and  the  two  halves  are 
ready,  and  the  back  part  is  placed  in  the  flask  once 
more  and  supported  properly  ;    the  core  is  carefully 
lowered  by  bearings  or  webbing  (which  can  easily  be 
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drawn  from  under  it  when  in  position)  into  the  original 
back  part  of  the  mould.  The  front  part  of  the  flask  is 
then  placed  over  the  protruding  upper  portion  of  the 
core,  and  the  two  parts  securely  bolted,  for  the  heat 
and  pressure  to  be  borne  is  very  great,  and  the  flask 
might  easily  burst  if  not  adequately  guarded.  The 
whole  is  now  set  on  end,  a  basin  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  required  amount  of  molten  bronze  is  placed 
over  the  runner  or  gate  ;  the  air  vents  are  bushed  up 
high  enough  to  allow  the  liquid  metal  to  overflow, 
thereby  enabling  any  dust,  air  bubbles  or  other  ex- 
traneous matters  to  be  pushed  in  front  of  the  flowing 
stream,  and  so  out. 

Meanwhile  in  the  cupola  or  domed  furnace  outside, 
the  bronze — an  alloy  of  nine  parts  of  copper  to  one  of 
tin — has  been  melted  in  crucibles.  It  is  allowed  to  run 
from  these  into  a  huge  container  capable  of  being 
slowly  tilted  by  a  wormed  contrivance,  and  this  is 
swung  and  carried  on  an  over-head  travelling  crane 
to  the  spot  where  the  mould  is  awaiting  it.  It  is  low- 
ered, and  its  lip  brought  over  the  basin  at  the  gate  of  the 
mould  ;  it  is  tilted  and  the  molten  glowing  metal,  with 
various  beautiful  light  eff^ects,  descends  and  enters  the 
mould,  passes  rapidly  into  the  space  between  it  and  the 
core,  fills  it,  overflows  and  at  once  begins  to  cool ;  the 
whole  procedure  taking  but  a  few  seconds,  after  weeks 
of  considered  and  careful  preparation  on  the  moulder's 
part,  to  say  nothing  of  the  months  of  creative  work  on 
the  artist's  part. 

As  soon  as  the  metal  is  set,  the  flask  is  thrown  down, 
the  side  sections  taken  oflF,  thus  leaving  the  casting 
free  in  the  plaster  block  and  in  any  part  thought  likely 
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to  break  owing  to  contraction  in  cooling,  water  is 
poured  on  the  plaster,  which  soaks  it  up  quickly  and 
so  allows  the  metal  to  shrink  without  obstruction,  thus 
saving  possible  cracks.  When  quite  cold  the  cast  can 
be  liberated,  and  it  is  then  gone  over  by  the  most  skilled 
of  the  craftsmen,  and  the  evidences  of  workmanship 
and  process,  such  as  mould  and  core  supports,  entrances 
of  gates  and  exits  of  vents,  carefully  removed.  The 
statue  is  then  complete,  and  requires  only  its  patina 
or  surface  to  render  it  ready  to  set  on  its  pedestal  or 
in  its  position  for  exhibition.  The  patina  sometimes 
results  from  the  casting  to  the  artist's  satisfaction,  or 
it  may  be  produced  at  the  foundry,  or  the  sculptor  may 
care  to  produce  it  himself.  Many  sculptors  prefer  to 
do  so,  and  achieve  very  fine  results  in  colour,  from  the 
deep  rich  brown  bronzes  almost  black  sometimes, 
through  red  copper  ;  through  dark  greens  to  verdigris; 
to  dark  and  light  greys,  almost  the  colour  of  zinc.  For 
statues  in  bronze,  in  out-of-door  situations,  weather- 
ing vnW  often  produce  a  most  beautiful  patina,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  where  an  alloy  containing  but 
little  tin  has  been  used  in  the  casting. 

The  most  modern  of  all  the  processes  of  metal 
reproduction  is  the  galvano-plastic  method  or  depo- 
sition by  means  of  an  electric  current.  For  the 
reproduction  of  silver  and  gold  work,  this  method  has 
been  employed  by  Elkington's  and  others  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  it  is  now  used  in  Germany  with 
great  success. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the 
art  of  sculpture  and  that  of  painting — the  greater 
mechanical   difficulties   associated   with   sculpture — it 
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is  necessary  to  realise  that  throughout  the  whole  period 
occupied  in  the  hazardous  processes  I  have  just  des- 
cribed, the  original  work  of  the  sculptor  is  in  constant 
jeopardy,  and  an  accident  would  necessitate  going  back 
to  the  starting-point. 
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THE  history  of  modern  sculpture  in  England 
begins  about  the  middle    of    the  nineteenth 
century,  when  Stevens  was  at  work,  and  the 
men  who  were  to  benefit  by  the  new-birth,  for  which 
he  was  responsible,  were  being  born.  Not  all  of  them 
were  to  profit  by  his  teaching  and  example,  for  some 
were  content  to  tread  in  the  old  paths  ;  some  to  profit 
by  certain  potent,  though  far  less  important  influences, 
from  abroad  other  than  the  very  important  ones  of 
Dalou,  Lanteri  and  Legros — like  that  of  Edgar  Boehm. 
In  the  earlier  years  the  Stevens  cult  had  not  gained 
the  strength  sufficient  to  modify  the  whole  English 
system  of  the  period  ;   this  was  to  come  later.  Mean- 
while there  were  sculptors  whose  works  are  now  widely 
known,  such  as  Adrian  Jones,  who  is  the  oldest  of  them, 
for  he  was  born  at  Ludlow  in  1845,  but  as  he  did  not 
really  practise  sculpture  until  1883,  the  length  of  his 
artistic  life  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brock  who  was  bom  two  years  after  him ;  of  Sir  Hamo 
Thomycroft,  1850,  or  of  Alfred  Gilbert,  who  was  born 
in  1854.  Jones  was  in  the  Army  as  veterinary  surgeon, 
serving  in  the  Abyssinian,  Boer  and  Nile  campaigns  in 
the  3rd  Hussars,  the  Queen's  Bays,  and  the  2nd  Life 
Guards.  His  cherished  ambition  to  be  a  sculptor  was 
realised  on  his  retirement,  and  he  went  as  assistant  to 
C.  B.  Birch,  modelling  portraits  of  horses  and  designing 
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cups  and  other  trophies.  He  exhibited  in  1883  ^^ 
the  Royal  Academy  a  portrait  of  his  own  hunter,  the 
next  year  Huntsman  and  Hounds,  and  in  1892  a  strik- 
ing group  called  Duncan's  Horses,  which  was  much 
noticed.  Other  groups  were  Waterloo,  and  Picton's 
Brigade.  The  work,  however,  by  which  he  is  known 
more  widely  is  the  Quadriga  on  the  arch  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  known  variously  as  Peace,  and  Triumph,  which 
achieved  its  position  after  much  delay  and  discussion, 
and  for  which  the  sculptor  was  made  a  Member  of  the 
Victorian  Order.  Other  works  in  London  are  the  Royal 
Marines  memorial  in  St.  James's  Park,  the  Carabineers 
monument  on  Chelsea  Embankment,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  Whitehall  ;  Per- 
simmon at  Sandringham,  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  at  Exeter, 
and  the  Soldiers'  National  memorial  at  Adelaide. 

Adrian  Jones  is  one  of  the  sculptors  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  M.  PL  Spielmann  in  his  British  Sculpture  and 
Sculptors  of  To-Day,  published  in  190 1.  In  this  volume 
its  author  summed  up  the  achievements  and  potential- 
ities of  the  period,  and  the  younger  men  with  whom  he 
then  dealt  are  for  the  most  part  the  successful  sculptors 
in  England  of  the  present  period,  while  several  of  those 
who  were  then  considered  the  younger  veterans  are 
still  vigorously  practising  their  art. 

Sir  Thomas  Brock  is  the  senior  sculptor  among  the 
Royal  Academicians  in  point  of  age,  but  not  of  full 
membership,  for  Sir  Hamo  Thornycroft  entered  the 
Academy  in  1888  and  Sir  Thomas  Brock  three  years 
later.  Brock  was  bom  in  1847  at  Worcester,  and  went 
to  London  in  1866  to  enter  the  Royal  Academy  Schools, 
obtaining  the  Gold  Medal.  He  made  busts,  and  in  1873 
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became  assistant  to  Foley  who,  however,  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  leaving  Brock  to  carry  on  the  English 
tradition  and  greatly  improve  upon  it.  Early  portrait 
subjects  were  the  Marchioness  of  Westminster  in 
marble  and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  in  bronze  ;  later 
Brock  made  the  Leighton  memorial  in  St.  Paul's  in 
the  manner  of  part  of  Stevens'  Wellington  memor- 
ial in  the  same  cathedral.  The  bust  of  Longfellow  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  Brock's,  and  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Tate  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  art  at  Mill- 
bank,  and  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  at  Margate.  He  made 
marble  busts  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  Lord  Bowen,  and 
Sir  Richard  Quain,  and  in  1901,  that  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  his  diploma  work  for  the  Royal  Academy  is  a  bust 
in  bronze. 

His  statues  are  many,  including  Robert  Raikes  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  the 
dignified  Sir  Richard  Owen  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington  ;  Sir  Richard  Temple 
at  Bombay  ;  seated  statues  of  Edward  Thring  in 
Uppingham  School  Chapel  and  Bishop  Philpotts  in 
Worcester  Cathedral ;  a  bronze  effigy  of  the  Archbishop 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  His  statues  of  Queen  Vicoria 
are  at  Hove  and  Birmingham.  In  1901  he  received  the 
commission  for  the  central  motive  of  the  Victoria 
Memorial.  The  Rathbone  Memorial  at  Sefton  Park, 
Liverpool,  includes  reliefs  in  bronze  of  Commerce, 
Charity  and  Education. 

The  Victoria  Memorial,  in  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  is  at  once  Sir  Thomas  Brock's  biggest  under- 
taking, and  the  most  considerable  work  of  a  monu- 
mental kind  in  recent  London  sculpture.  It  consists  of 
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Carrara   marble,    bronze-gilt,    bronze    and   Aberdeen 
granite,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  fountain.  The  ample 
space  surrounding  the  memorial  is  enclosed  by  iron 
railing  screens  frequently  broken  by  stone  pillars  and 
gates,  the  latter  having  pillars  surmounted  by  sculp- 
tured  boys   and   emblems   of  Australia  by   Derwent 
Wood,  of  Canada  and  South  and  West  Africa,  the 
others  by  Drury  and  Pegram.  Within  this  enclosure  is 
the  roadway  which  surrounds  the  memorial  proper, 
the  work  entirely  of  Brock.  The  lower  stage  consists  of 
two  sets  of  shallow  steps,  and  on  either  side  fountain 
basins  flanked  by  four  groups  in  bronze  of  Lions  and 
figures— two   male    and   two   female— of   Agriculture, 
Labour,  Peace  and  Progress.  Above  this  is  the  second 
stage  in  which  the  podium  is  formed  of  a  marble  low 
relief  broken  by  six  bronze  panels  in  rather  higher  re- 
lief. Above  this  again  is  the  main  mass  of  the  sculpture 
in  marble  with  allegorical  groups  ;   the  one  facing  the 
palace  is  Motherhood;  that  to  the  Canada  Gate  is 
Justice  ;    facing  AustraUa  Gate  is  Truth,  and  looking 
down  the  Mall  towards  the  City  of  London,  and  sym- 
bolising her  people,  is  the  seated  statue  of  the  Queen, 
in  her  right  hand  a  sceptre  six  feet  in  length,  in  her  left 
the  Orb  on  which  is  a  group  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon.  This  statue  is  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  from 
behind  it  rises  a  decorated  massive  pillar  upon  which 
are  sculptured  two  eagles  significant  of  Dominion,  and 
on  the  top  of  this  column  is  the  bronze-gilt  group  of 
Peace,  a  winged  figure  on  a  sphere,  with  two  supporting 
figures  at  her  feet,  of  Courage  and  Constancy.  The 
whole  monument  measures  eighty-two  feet  in  height, 
and  is  an  impressive  work  somewhat  lacking,  however, 
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in  harmony,  and  shewing  little  light  and  shade  and 
still  less  colour.  It  was  brought  to  its  present  stage 
about  1908,  but  is  to  be  carried  further,  and  will  prob- 
ably gain  in  the  process  of  completion.  The  view  from 
the  Admiralty  Arch  down  the  vista  of  the  Mall  is  a 
very  fine  one,  but  the  memorial  suffers  from  its  near- 
ness to  the  palace,  and  the  facade  of  the  palace  is  broken 
by  the  memorial. 

Brock's  ideal  and  classical  works  extend  from  the 
Salamacis  of  1869,  which  was  followed  by  Hercules 
strangling  Antaeus,  Hereward  the  Wake,  Aenone,  Paris, 
The  Snake  Charmer,  the  bronze  Moment  of  Peril,  now 
in  the  Tate  Gallery,  the  marble  Genius  of  Poetry,  and 
the  female  nude  of  1891,  and  the  marble  Eve  included 
in  the  Tate  gift  to  the  nation  in  1900.  A  later  addition 
to  the  Tate  Gallery  was  the  Gainsborough  statue  in 
marble  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  placed  in 
the  gallery  in  1906,  from  a  commission  in  the  will  of 
Henry  Vaughan.  In  1910,  Brock  was  made  an  honorary 
Royal  Scottish  Academician,  in  191 1  he  received  the 
K.C.B.  He  is  an  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Fran^ais.  In 
1920  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  a  marble  bust  of  Sir 
Alexander  McRobert. 

Sir  William  Hamo  Thornycroft  was  born  in  London 
in  1850,  and  belongs  therefore  to  the  elder  contemporary 
group.  He  was  a  gold  medallist  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools  in  1875,  and  six  years  later  was  elected  an 
associate,  and  in  1888  a  full  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. He  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
descending  from  father  to  son.  He  learnt  modelling  in 
the  paternal  studio,  but  he  learnt  sculpture  by  a  study 
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of  the  Elgin  marbles.  He  has  always  been  Greek  by 
taste,  but  coming  at  a  time  when  the  revolt  against 
classicism  was  beginning,  he  had  perforce  to  turn  from 
the  teachings  of  Foley  and  Weekes,  with  which  he  had 
been  imbued,  to  the  realism  of  Constantin  Meunier, 
and  so  we  have  The  Sower  and  The  Mower  in  the 
Liverpool  Art  Gallery,  as  well  as  the  Stanley  Memorial 
in  Holyhead  Church,  as  extremes  in  his  style,  while 
between  them  comes  the  Frieze  in  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  with  its  halting  Victorian  real- 
ism. The  sculptor  is  at  his  best  where  his  taste  is  most 
pronounced,  in  the  Artemis  at  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire, 
in  Teucer  purchased  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees  in  1882, 
and  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  and  in  Medea.  In  these 
works  he  is  following  the  light  the  Greeks  provided  for 
him,  and  is  more  at  home  with  it  than  with  any  other. 
He  has  more  than  one  or  two  styles,  however,  for  his 
King  Edward   I,  and   General   Gordon  in  Trafalgar 
Square  are  quite  in  another  class,  while  in  his  statue 
of  Queen  Victoria  at  the  Royal  Exchange  he  adopts 
the  decorative  details  of  his  later  colleagues  and  makes 
himself  one  of  them.  Undoubtedly  two  of  his  finest 
works  are  the  Cromwell  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall 
and  the  Dean  Colet  memorial  at  St.  Paul's  School ; 
there  is  great  character-drawing  in  the  former,  and  in 
the  latter  a  suavity  and  grace  not  often  found  in  such 
groups.  Of  another  kind,  but  equally  good,  is  the  Glad- 
stone Memorial  in  the  Strand,  a  far  better  work  than 
the  Gordon  Memorial  not  so  far  away  from  it.  Thorny- 
croft  is  the  author  of  the  John  Bright  statue  at  Roch- 
dale, and  among  his  later  works  are  the  King  Edward 
VII  monument  at  Karachi  (1915),  and  the  Armstrong 
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memorial  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  memorial  erected 
at  Calcutta  to  commemorate  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord 
Curzon  in  191 2  is  one  of  the  sculptor's  most  imposing 
works,  and  it  is  magnificently  set  in  a  wide,  open  space, 
surrounded  by  fine  trees.  It  consists  of  a  statue  in 
bronze  of  the  Viceroy  in  his  robes,  bareheaded  and 
standing  on  a  square  pedestal  supported  on  a  base  with 
four  panels.  This  is  reached  by  a  series  of  eight  steps 
in  front,  and  at  the  four  corners  are  groups  in  bronze, 
the  most  dramatic  of  which  is  that  called  Famine 
Relief :  an  Indian  woman  and  her  emaciated  child 
receiving  food  from  the  hands  of  a  draped  English 
woman.  A  war  memorial  to  Colonel  Morshead,  by  the 
request  of  Colonel  Lews,  of  the  2nd  Devonshire  Regi- 
ment, was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1920. 
A  second  work  for  the  Gallery  of  British  Art  was 
acquired  in  191 6  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees.  This  is 
the  beautiful  life-size  group  of  Mother  and  Child, 
known  as  The  Kiss.  The  nude  child  is  seated  on  a 
pedestal  of  marble  partly  carved  into  drapery,  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  the  nude  figure  of  the  woman,  who, 
in  turn,  holds  her  own  arms  around  the  child.  The 
work  was  carved  direct  by  the  artist,  and  both  from 
a  technical  and  emotional  point  of  view  is  full  of 
tender  feeling.  Thornycroft  was  created  a  Knight  in 
1917. 

No  one  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  so  well 
answered  to  the  romantic  ideal  of  the  artist  as  Alfred 
Gilbert,  and  his  temperament  is  most  like  that  of  his 
great  predecessor  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  They  were  not  only  great  exponents  of  one  art, 
but  they  were  lovers  of  all  the  arts    Their  lives  were 
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devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  arts  ;   art  was  in  very 
truth  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

Alfred  Gilbert  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  sculptor, 
and  his  parents  were  teachers  of  music  living  in  Berners 
Street,  London — the  street  of  music  then  as  now — 
where  he  was  born  in  1854.  Aldenham  Grammar 
School,  in  Hertfordshire,  has  the  honour  of  claiming 
him  as  one  of  its  old  boys,  and  the  village  chalk-pit 
that  of  being  his  first  introduction  to  graphic  and  plastic 
art.  He,  however,  had  another  studio  in  the  village, 
and  his  first  model  was  a  boy  who  became  an  English 
Lord  Chancellor.  Coming  to  London  to  study  medicine, 
he  entered  at  Heatherly's  School  of  Art  instead,  and 
from  there  he  proceeded  to  the  Academy  Schools.  He 
competed  for  the  gold  medal  and  learned,  as  he  said, 
"  bow  to  take  a  beating  from  a  better  man  than  "  him- 
self, Thornycroft.  He  went  to  Paris  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  his  parents,  but  there,  in  1875,  he  married  his 
cousin  and  incurred  the  parental  disapprobation.  The 
life  of  the  couple  was  very  hard  ;  Gilbert  even  con- 
tinued his  medical  studies,  and  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
and  '*  dabbled  in  various  trades  "  to  add  to  the  assist- 
ance he  got  from  home.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux -Arts  under  CaveHer  and  these  conditions  lasted 
for  three  years,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  encouraged 
b);^  Cavelier's  opinion  of  a  piece  of  work  he  called  The 
Kiss  of  Victory.  There  were  vicissitudes  over  this 
work,  for  the  model  fell  to  pieces  more  than  once 
during  his  absences  from  Rome.  One  of  these  was  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Florence  where  the  beauties 
of  Renaissance  Sculpture  were  revealed  to  him  in 
their  fullness  ;    where  the  honesty,  truth  and  the  glory 
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of  the  sculptors  of  that  wonderful  time  were  realised 
by  him. 

He  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  bronze  statuette 
of  Perseus  Arming,  carrying  out  an  idea  that  had  come 
to  him  in  Florence  on  the  choice  of  subjects  by  sculp- 
tors. This  is  a  very  important  matter,  not  only  in 
plastic  art,  but  in  all  the  arts.  Usually  the  treatment  of 
a  subject  often  treated  before,  and  less  well  by  lesser 
artists,  is,  as  Gilbert  realised,  banal,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  difficulties.  In  sculpture  especially, 
artist  after  artist  has  chosen  to  produce  his  own  version 
of  myth  or  fable,  character  or  feature,  classical  or 
romantic  person,  emotion  or  action  ;  Valkyrie  and 
Leda  ;  Christ  and  David  ;  Narcissus  and  William 
Tell  ;  Hope  and  Despair.  Great  artists  have  produced 
masterpieces  in  this  way,  and  every  artist  has  striven 
to  do  so.  The  variants  are  innumerable  and  the  fail- 
ures many,  but  the  process  will  continue  until  sheer 
realism  has  taken  a  final  and  unreleasable  hold  upon 
the  arts.  This  borrowing  of  subject  does  not  make,  as 
a  rule,  for  originality  in  art.  There  are  many  artists  who 
do  not  copy  at  all,  many  who  do  not  consciously  copy, 
but  there  are  lesser  men  who,  when  they  have  acquired 
their  subject,  cannot  help  but  study  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  treated  before  and,  irresistibly  impelled, 
resort  to  imitation.  Absolutely  original  subject-matter 
in  art  is  a  very  big  proposition,  but  it  is  more  worth 
the  striving  for  than  an  absolutely  original  method  of 
technique.  Technique  is  the  language  of  art,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  new  languages  ;  indeed,  the  higher 
ideal  in  this  matter  is  the  fusion  of  all  languages  into 
one  wondrous  speech  in  which  ideas  still  unthought 
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of  could  be  expressed.  So  in  art  we  want  the  expression 
of  new  ideas,  of  fresh  subject  matter,  of  new  thought, 
in  order  that  progress  may  be  made.  This  is  a  difficult 
problem,  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  artist  prefers  to 
feel  rather  than  to  think.  If  the  artist  thought  more  he 
would  see  more  ;  mere  feeling  works  in  a  vicious 
circle,  but  true  creation  occupies  the  head  more  than 
the  heart. 

Gilbert  solved  his  problem  of  subject  in  a  simple 
way,  and  so  far  as  it  went,  a  practical  one.  He  saw  that 
there  is  value  in  the  old  stories  ;  that  they  have  two 
sides,  the  obvious  and  the  suggestive.  Cellini's  Per- 
seus left  him  cold  because  he  thought  it  did  not  touch 
human  sympathies.  The  suggestion  Gilbert  derived 
from  the  story  was  the  preliminary  to  it,  and  so  he  made 
a  figure  of  Perseus  Arming.  Thought  of  in  this  way, 
there  is  ample  suggestion,  and  what  applies  to  the 
Perseus  myth  applies  to  every  other  ;  there  is  play  for 
the  imagination,  but  in  selecting  the  moment  which 
every  other  artist  has  selected,  the  artist  is  on  danger- 
ous ground.  A  new  conception  is  good,  but  I  think 
Gilbert's  suggestion  of  a  new  moment  is  of  far  greater 
value.  In  his  Icarus  you  find  the  same  notion  :  the 
pose  is  preparatory  to  flight ;  in  his  Eros,  a  moment 
when  the  arrow  has  been  released  and  the  young  god 
waits  for  the  effect ;  in  his  St.  George,  the  moment  of 
triumph  after  the  slaying  of  the  dragon.  There  is 
psychology  in  these  subjects  that  is  lacking  in  most 
attempts  at  using  old  themes. 

Seven  difficult  years  passed,  and  he  returned  to 
London  with  the  intention  of  making  the  Quadriga 
for  Hyde   Park   Corner,   but    this    fell   through.    He 
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became  associated  with  Boehm,  under  whom  he  studied, 
and  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  warm  terms  he  applied 
to  his  fellow  artists  as  a  rule.  He  Hved  at  Birchington- 
on-Sea,  in  the  bungalow  Rossetti  had  built  there,  and 
about  the  time  of  Boehm's  death  at  the  Gravel  Pits,  a 
Henry  VHI  house  at  Gomshall,  a  haven  of  peace, 
where  he  did  some  of  his  best  work. 

He  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1887,  and  on  his  return  to  I^ondon,  he  launched  out 
into  the  glory  of  what  he  considered  a  great  artist's 
life  should  be,  and  at  his  splendid  studio  at  Maida  Vale, 
had  parties  of  musicians  and  artists  which  his  friend, 
the  late  Joseph  Hatton,  described,  in  his  memories  of 
Gilbert,  published  as  The  Art  Annual,  with  enthus- 
iasm. This  life  led  to  financial  disaster,  which  was 
softened  by  the  offer  of  a  studio  and  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  Windsor  Castle. 

After  breaking  up  the  plaster  model  of  his  Enchanted 
Chair  (a  work  which  symbolised  the  sculptor's  dream 
of  hope  and  desire),  on  leaving  Maida  Vale,  Gilbert, 
inspired  by  the  theatre  of  which  he  was  fond,  pro- 
duced his  statuette  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  which  he 
regarded  as  culminating  the  cycle  of  the  story  of  his 
life  to  that  time,  for  the  inspiration  of  the  theatre  was 
only  part,  the  other  being  symbolical  of  his  life.  There 
is  not  only  comedy  and  tragedy  in  this  exquisite  work, 
there  is  also  laughter  and  tears,  the  former  can  be  seen 
through  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  mask  symbolising 
comedy,  while  the  reverse  view  shews  the  pain  the  boy 
is  feeling  from  the  sting  of  the  bee  on  his  foot. 

The  Piccadilly  Fountain  is  the  best  known  of 
Gilbert's   public  work   and    the    worst    treated  :    the 
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treatment  now,  however,  is  no  different  from  that  it 
received  from  its  erection.  It  is  the  finest  piece  of 
decorative  sculpture  in  London,  and  the  worst  cared- 
for.  It  is  a  fountain  with  dirty  water  ;  a  Shaftesbury 
memorial  that  is  despised.  It  was  through  Boehm's 
recommendation  that  the  work  was  given  to  Gilbert, 
and  it  is  to  the  lasting  shame  of  the  London  authorities 
that  so  fine  a  work  should  be  so  badly  treated. 

After  the  Piccadilly  Circus  Fountain,  the  best  known 
of  Gilbert's  large  works  are  the  Clarence  Tomb  at 
Windsor,  the  Queen  Victoria  Statue  at  Winchester, 
and  the  Howard  Memorial  unveiled  at  Bedford  in 
1894.  The  statuesque  details  of  the  Clarence  Tomb 
are  in  Gilbert's  most  ornate  manner  ;  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  St.  Michael,  St.  George,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary figure  of  the  Virgin  enwreathed  in  roses. 
Detail  was  strong  and  beautiful  in  all  Gilbert's  work, 
and  its  variety  and  fancy  were  inexhaustible.  This  can 
be  said,  too,  of  the  fine  pieces  of  applied  sculpture, 
such  as  the  Epergne  for  Queen  Victoria,  the  Ewer  and 
Rosewater  Dish  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
silver  dish  he  presented  to  Irving,  and  various  caskets 
and  civic  and  other  jewellery.  The  portrait  memorials 
of  Holl  and  Caldecott,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  portrait  bust  of  Watts  (who  painted  him  in  return), 
the  busts  of  Petrus  Paulus,  the  Belgian  painter,  of 
Robert  Glasby  and  others  ;  the  symbolical  figures  in 
the  Westminster  Abbey  memorial  to  Henry  Fawcett  ; 
and  the  statuettes  to  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  Icarus,  Victory,  and 
the  offering  to  Hymen  are  examples  which  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  Gilbert's  fine  works. 
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Gilbert  was  for  some  time  Professor  of  Sculpture  at 
the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  and  he  lectured  frequently 
to  audiences  other  than  of  students.  His  lectures  were 
very  useful,  for  he  held  strongly  that  "  no  artist  can 
properly  study  art  without  studying  the  thoughts  and 
expressions  enshrined  in  literature."  This  attitude  on 
the  part  of  so  great  and  cultured  an  artist  should  have 
had  more  general  effect  than  has  been  the  case.  It  is 
seldom  that  an  artist  in  the  graphic  or  plastic  art  thinks 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  take  more  than  the  man-in- 
the-street's  interest  in  poetry  or  the  other  literary  ex- 
pressions of  genius,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
the  literary  artist  seldom  thinks  it  worth  while  to  take 
more  than  a  casual  interest  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
There  is  no  real  solidarity  of  the  arts,  and  neither 
plastic  nor  literary  artists  cultivate  aesthetic  philosophy, 
and  they  are  affronted  at  the  idea  of  philosophers 
formulating  a  theory  to  explain  their  own  phenomena. 

There  are  artists  who  tolerate  Ruskin,  but  resent 
Schopenhauer ;  who  have  never  heard  of  Hegel's 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  but  accept  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  ''  Discourses  "  ;  who  have  neglected  even 
Baumgarten  and  Wincklemann  ;  who  have  never  read 
Lessing  even,  nor  Burke  '*  On  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful "  ;  who  have  avoided  Kant  and  Croce,  and  resent 
Pater's  and  Symonds,  writing  about  art  as  being  a 
subject  they  could  not  understand,  as  they  were  mere 
laymen.  These  artists  do  not  realise  that  to  be  able  to 
paint  or  to  sculpt  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being  able  to 
understand  art  :  this  latter  is  a  faculty  utterly  removed 
from  the  mere  practice  of  painting,  sculpture,  music 
or  poetry  ;  such  do  not  realise  that  it  is  the  function  of 
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criticism  to  correlate  the  arts  and  to  bring  about  their 
understanding.  It  is  allowed  that  a  critic  may  criticise 
poetry  of  which  he  cannot  write  a  line,  music  of  which 
he  has  never  composed  nor  played  a  bar  ;  drama  in 
which  he  has  never  acted,  but  he  must  not  write  about 
watercolour  dravrings  if  he  has  never  made  one,  nor 
about  etchings  if  he  has  never  smelt  nitric  acid.  There 
is  no  virtue  in  a  paint-brush  nor  a  modelling-tool  any 
more  than  there  is  in  a  fountain  pen,  it  is  what  the 
brush  and  burin  do  in  art  that  is  of  the  essence  of 
things.  Man  of  his  mere  motion  can  make  neither  a 
mountain  nor  a  mouse,  but  can  paint  both  and  he  can 
write  about  them,  both  usefully  and  beautifully. 

In  1892  Gilbert  was  made  a  Royal  Academician,  an 
honour  which  he  relinquished  in  1909  on  going  to 
settle  down  in  a  new  studio  and  new  surroundings  in 
Bruges,  that  quiet  haven  of  the  arts  in  Belgium.  At  the 
exhibition  of  the  International  Society  of  Sculptors, 
Painters  and  Gravers  in  1909  a  number  of  Gilbert's 
works  in  bronze  were  seen,  including  some  of  the  more 
important  of  the  smaller  pieces.  At  the  Fine  Art  Society 
in  Bond  Street  from  time  to  time,  busts  and  stuatettes 
in  bronze  by  the  sculptor  are  exhibited.  Gilbert,  owing 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  life  ;  the  mighty  efforts  of 
it  in  the  cause  of  art  ;  his  seclusion  of  later  years  at 
Bruges,  and  the  peculiar  properties  of  his  work,  seems 
to  stand  alone  and  apart  from  the  main  body  of  British 
sculpture,  but  there  are  men  older  still  alive  who  were 
working  when  his  career  began,  and  there  are  men 
younger  who  are  happy  to  acknowledge  what  they  owe 
to  his  teaching  and  example. 

Henry  A.  Pegram  was  born  in  London  in  1862,  and 
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entered  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  remained  there  until  1887,  when  he  began  a 
period  of  four  years  assistantship  to  Hamo  Thorny- 
croft.  In  1888  he  exhibited  Death  liberating  a  Prisoner 
at  the  Academy,  and  the  following  year  at  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition.  He  has  followed  up  this 
success  with  a  number  of  ideal  works,  including  Ignis 
Fatuus  in  bronze,  in  1889,  which  was  acquired ^by  the 
Chantrey  Trustees,  and  is  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery, 
which  also  received  from  the  same  source  his  bianco 
duro  marble  Sibylla  Fatidica  in  1904,  this  important 
and  tragic  group  having  received  a  silver  medal  in  Paris 
in  1900,  as  well  as  his  Labour.  His  Last  Song  gained 
a  gold  medal  at  Dresden  in  1897,  to  which  year  the 
great  candelabra  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  belong.  A  Sea 
Idyll  and  Into  the  Silent  Land,  The  Bather,  By  the 
Waters  of  Babylon,  Fortune  and  Nereus  and  Galatea 
followed.  The  Bather  is  an  attractive  piece  of  figure 
modelling  with  Renaissance  influence,  while  Fortune 
furnishes  an  indication  of  its  author's  full  sympathies 
with  the  decorative  school  to  which  he  really  belongs. 
In  these  works,  as  in  the  relief  panel  Ignis  Fatuus, 
there  is  the  tendency  to  decorative  effects  in  bases  and 
accessories  which  mark  the  English  group  as  so  hand- 
somely themselves.  Pegram's  statues  are  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  at  Norwich,  Sir  John  Campbell  at  Auckland, 
and  Cecil  Rhodes  at  Capetown  ;  he  has  made  a  pathetic 
memorial  to  the  wife  of  Max  Michealis,  and  his  archi- 
tectural work  may  be  seen  at  the  entrance  to  the  Im- 
perial Institute  at  South  Kensington  and  in  the  interior,, 
the  chief  figure  being  a  female  Industry  with  the  sun 
of  Commerce  behind.  Other  sculpture  is  for  Oriel 
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College,  Oxford,  and  for  various  buildings  in  the  City 
of  London.  In  1920  the  sculptor  returned  to  the  Candel- 
abrum motive  in  a  design  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
be  also  exhibited  a  bronze  relief.  Mater  Desolata,  and 
a  bronze  war-memorial  to  Captain  Yeatman  for  Stoke 
Garland  Church,  Dorset.  Verspertilia,  Chance  and  a 
bronze  bust  of  H.  S.  Tuke  are  other  works. 

Alfred   Drury,    painter   as   well   as   sculptor,   is   a 
Londoner  who  was  educated  at  New  College  School, 
Oxford,  and  in  that  city,  at  the  school  of  art,  he  began 
his  instruction  in  art,  passing  to  the  National  Training 
Schools  at  South  Kensington,  where  he  was  taught 
drawing  by  Moody,  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower 
of  Alfred  Stevens,  as  were  many  others  connected  with 
the  schools,  like  Godfrey  Sykes  and  Maurice  Townroe. 
This  teaching  shaped  all  Drury's  art,  and  his  adherence 
to  Stevens  has  never  wavered  :  he  still  collects  Stevens's 
drawings  with  the  zest  with  which  he  studied  them  in 
the  eighteen-seventies.  In  his  work  he  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  great  sculptor-painter-designer,  and  is 
therefore  in  the  direct  line  of  English  sculptural  develop- 
ment. To  an  extent,  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  decorative  movement  represented  by  Alfred 
Gilbert,  but  after  all,  this  is  a  development  from  Stevens, 
and  Drury  has  been  on  the  whole  faithful  to  the  pure 
tradition.  He  does  not  discard  ornamental  detail,  but 
does  not  use  it   in   the  profusion,  nor  to  excess  as  do 
some  of  Gilbert's  followers  who  have  seized  on  the 
ornamental  side  and  lost  the  real  substance  and  secret 
of  Gilbert's  genius,  lacking  the  necessary  invention  and 
imagination.  There  are  decorative  artists  whose  chief 
;aim  is  ornament,  and  they  are  equipped  with  a  certain 
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amount  of  knowledge  of  form,  but  they  are  decorators 
first  and  sculptors  afterwards.  To  this  class  Drury  does 
not  belong  :  he  is  a  sculptor  who  uses  sparingly  decor- 
ative effects  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  used  by  Gos- 
combe  John  and  Derwent  Wood.  All  his  work,  however, 
has  more  of  a  decorative  than  a  realistic  character.  Not 
for  him  the  rugged  agriculturalist,  the  pitman,  the  fisher- 
man :  nor  the  horrors  of  the  Gorgon  and  the  worse 
horrors  of  Dante's  Inferno,  but  the  suave  forms  which 
are  the  graces  of  life,  not  its  strengths.  This  is  due  partly 
to  his  training,  but  mainly  to  an  inborn  instinct  for 
modelling  of  pure,  smooth  beauty  of  form,  and  in  this 
he  is  most  accomplished.  There  is  a  tranquil  acquies- 
cence in  this  kind  of  beauty,  and  no  trace  of  the  imagin- 
ation which  prompts  a  man  to  neglect  accepted  aesthetic 
canons  derived  from  the  study  of  but  one  half  of  nature 
and  one  half  of  art.  Drury  never  forgets  the  gift  of  pure 
beauty,  it  is  the  secret  of  his  art,  and  he  is  always  grate- 
ful for  it,  and  so  are  we  for  the  result.  There  is  a  spandrel 
in  terra-cotta  at  Hammersmith  of  Painting  and  Design 
in  which  this  attitude  of  summer-languor  is  illustrated, 
and  in  this  case  there  is  need  of  a  little  more  virility. 

Stevens  was  the  primary  factor  in  shaping  Drury 's 
career,  but  there  is  another — his  close  association  with 
Jules  Dalou.  Dalou,  a  political  refugee,  came  to  London 
in  1 87 1  on  July  6th,  but  Drury  did  not  know  him  until 
seven  years  after,  when  Dalou  was  engaged  in  teaching 
at  the  National  Art  Training  Schools.  The  great  French 
master  not  only  shaped  Drury's  career,  but  that  of  many 
other  sculptors,  and  he  imparted  to  the  young  men  who 
flocked  to  him  the  secret  of  his  skill  in  modelling,  and 
so  very  definitely  shaped  the  course  of  English  sculpture 
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as  it  is  to-day.  When  Dalou  earned  the  pardon  of 
the  French  State  by  the  model  which  he  made  in  his 
small  Chelsea  studio,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  Drury 
went  with  him  and  worked  in  his  studio  from  1881  to 
1885  on  such  important  works  as  the  Triumph  of  the 
Republic  from  the  Chelsea  model,  the  Mirabeau  relief 
and  La  Paix.  This  long  association  had  its  due  effect 
on  Drury's  work,  and  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fit 
easily  and  conformably  into  a  system,  the  bedrock  of 
which  was  the  work  of  Alfred  Stevens. 

In  the  Luxembourg  Museum  Drury  is  represented 
by  a  bronze  bust  of  a  girl,  given  by  Legros.  He  com- 
menced exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy — of  which 
he  was  elected  a  full  member  in  19 13 — in  1885  with 
a  terra-cotta  group  called  The  Triumph  of  Silenus. 
This  was  followed  by  The  Genius  of  Sculpture  and  II 
Penseroso,  and  in  1889  at  the  New  Gallery  with  the 
Gipsy  Maiden.  In  that  year  began  at  the  Royal  Academy 
the  long  series  of  portrait  busts  with  Madame  Nordica, 
which  were  to  be  added  to  at  a  later  date  by  the  twelve 
busts  of  the  Months  set  up  on  pedestals  on  the  terrace 
of  Barrow  Court.  In  1890  his  Evening  Prayer  was 
bought  by  the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  and  the 
same  year  his  bronze  Circe,  in  his  decorative  style, 
became  very  popular,  being  seen  in  the  International 
Exhibitions  at  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  securing  a  per- 
manent home  in  the  Leeds  Art  Gallery,  which  also 
purchased  his  bust  of  St.  Agnes,  his  finest  early  work 
of  this  kind,  a  dignified  naturalistic  head.  For  Leeds, 
Drury  has  done  much  work  :  In  that  northern  city, 
with  its  fine  town  hall,  a  desire  arose  for  some  beauty 
which    might    mitigate    the    murk    of   the   inevitable 
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atmosphere,  and  Drury  designed  the  lamp  standard  for 
the  private  donor  whose  munificence  enabled  the  people 
of  the  city  to  realise  their  desire.  It  was  known  as  Even, 
and  exhibited  in  1898  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  City  Square  is  decorated  with  statues,  and  the 
centre  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  colossal  equestrian  statue 
of  The  Black  Prince  in  armour,  by  Sir  Thomas  Brock  ; 
around  this  are  statues  of  James  Watt  and  John  Har- 
rison, by  H.  C.  Fehr,  and  there  are  others,  among  them 
being  Drury's  Dr.  Priestley,  the  great  chemist,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  Leeds.  From  this  time  com- 
missions for  statues  were  constant,  and  included  Queen 
Victoria,  at  Wellington,  at  Bradford  and  Portsmouth, 
King  Edward  VII  at  Birmingham  University,  Aber- 
deen and  Sheffield,  Lord  Masham,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Eastbourne  in  1910.  Other  statues  were 
the  bronze  St.  George  at  Clifton  College,  the  bronze 
O'Leary  monument  at  Warrington,  Elizabeth  Fry  in 
marble  at  the  new  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  archi- 
tectural statuary  on  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  : 
four  bronze  figures  of  Art,  Science,  Education,  and 
Local  Government  on  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge  over 
the  Thames,  and  the  eight  groups  on  the  new  War 
Office.  The  marble  bust  of  King  Edward  VII  is  in  the 
Mercer's  Hall,  and  busts  of  King  George  and  Queen 
Mary  and  of  Lord  Masham  are  in  the  Bradford  Art 
Gallery,   where    are   also   his   well-known   and   most 
charming  marble  bust  The  Age  of  Innocence,  and  his 
1916  War  Medal.   His   bust  entitled  Griselda,  on  a 
green  Devonshire -marble  base,  was  acquired  for   the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art  by  the  Chantrey  Trus- 
tees as  early  as  1896,  and  one  of  his  latest  works,  his 
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half-life-size  marble  statue  of  Lilith,  was  deposited  as 
his  diploma  work  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  191 6. 
Drury  has  thus  contributed  very  substantially  to  the 
works  of  the  School  of  British  Sculpture,  and  has 
enhanced  its  reputation.  His  work  is  beautiful,  as  every- 
one can  see  ;  it  presents  no  problems  either  of  sub- 
ject or  treatment,  and  is  therefore  able  to  impress  the 
public  mind  forthwith,  and  to  make  a  useful  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  art  of  sculpture  for  its  better  and  wider 
recognition. 

As  we  have  seen,  we  have  in  Alfred  Stevens  the 
fountain-head  of  modern  English  sculpture.  Two  main 
streams  issued  thence,  one  that  of  the  decorative  school 
of  which  Alfred  Gilbert  was  the  triumphant  exponent, 
the  other  the  more  severe  naturalistic  school  which 
Derwent  Wood's  work  illustrates.  Take  the  whole  body 
of  the  latter,  and  you  find  that  it  is  more  statuesque 
than  Gilbert's  work,  and  that  where  accessories  of 
ornament  are  used  they  are  of  a  severe  character.  It 
more  closely  represents  the  true  English  feeling  for 
sculpture  than  the  florid  effects  that  Gilbert  and  his 
followers'  work  provides.  It  is  therefore  in  the  direct 
stream  from  Stevens  and  less  influenced  by  French 
teaching  in  England  than  is  the  case  with  many  other 
English  sculptors  of  the  period.  Derwent  Wood  knew 
Rodin  and  Gilbert,  and  met  the  continental  sculptors 
as  a  member  of  an  International  jury,  and  he  is  a  stu- 
dent of  the  styles  of  the  past,  but  the  pure  English  style 
has  secured  his  constancy  :  he  has  not  allowed  himself 
to  be  deflected  :  he  is  thoroughly  national  and  typ- 
ically so.  That  a  cosmopolitan  upbringing  does  not 
always  result  in  a  cosmopolitan  outlook  in  later  life  is 
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well  illustrated  in  his  case.  He  was  born  in  England  at 
Keswick  in  1871,  but  at  the  age  of  five  he  was  speaking 
French,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  living  in  Switzer- 
land. Ever  since,  he  has  been  meeting  French  and 
Germans,  Italians  and  Belgians  and  conversing  with 
them  in  their  own  languages,  he  has  been  associated 
with  them  and  has  been  taught  by  them,  but  he  has 
been  less  influenced  than  many  of  the  artists  who  have 
spent  a  year  or  two  in  Paris  and  visited  the  studios  of 
Rodin  or  Bourdelle  ;  or  who  have  been  taught  by  Puech 
or  Mercie.  He  has  not  invented  any  new  gospel  in 
sculpture  ;  he  has  not  promulgated  any  new  theory  of 
the  art ;  he  has  not  lifted  the  veil  on  any  new  mystery. 
What  was  good  enough  for  the  Greeks  and  the  peoples 
who  participated  in  the  Renaissance  is  good  enough 
for  him.  He  is  in  the  true  line  of  taste,  and  historical 
development  and  good  taste  are  his  aesthetic  principles, 
added  to  which  are  adequate  knowledge  and  skilful 
workmanship.  He  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  the  perfect 
craftsman,  and  the  artist  who  hides  ignorance  in  a 
swathe  of  platitudes  does  not  appeal  to  him. 

After  his  schooling  at  Lausanne  he  began  to  model, 
and  in  1887  he  commenced  his  artistic  education  at 
Karlsruhe  with  Otto  Weltring,  and  later  joined  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule  under  Gotz.  In  1889  his  father, 
a  native  of  Philadelphia — his  mother  was  an  English- 
woman— returned  to  England  and  settled  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  Derwent  Wood  entered  the  potteries  of 
Maw  and  Co.,  at  Jackfield,  in  that  county,  as  modeller, 
but  speedily  relinquished  this  for  a  similar  post  with 
the  ancient  firm  of  iron-moulders,  the  Coalbrookdale 
Company,  and  attended  the  local  art  school,  obtaining 
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a  Silver  Medal  in  the  National  Competition  for  a  bronze 
door-knocker.  He  then  went  to  the  National  Art  Train- 
ing Schools  at  South  Kensington  under  Lanteri,  and 
after  a  few  months  gained  a  National   Scholarship, 
which  he  only  held  for  about  a  year,  as  Professor  Legros 
engaged  him  as  his  paid  assistant  in  the  sculpture 
department  of  the  Slade  School,  University  College, 
London,  and  he  retained  this  post  until  Legros  resigned. 
Wood  then  entered  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  for  a  three  years'  course  in 
1894,  and  also  became  assistant  to  Thomas  Brock.  He 
won  the  Armitage  prize  for  figure  composition,  and  in 
1895  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling 
Scholarship  of  £200  for  his  Daedalus  and  Icarus  group, 
and  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  set  of  figure -studies  from  the 
life,  The  Fates.  He  also  exhibited  a  relief  of  Circe  in 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1896,  and 
took  a  studio  of  his  own  at  9  rue  Falguiere  and  began 
to  exhibit  and  to  make  portrait  busts.  An  architectural 
figure  was  followed  by  a  circular  plaque  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  and  Ophelia,  in  the  Salon,  where  the  next  year 
he  obtained  honourable  mention  for  his  group,  Mater- 
nity. He  also  exhibited  Charity,  and  Dawn,  and  then 
returned  to  London  again  to  work  with  Brock. 

Events  crowded  quickly  in  Derwent  Wood's  career, 
for  he  was  almost  at  once  appointed  Modelling  Master 
at  the  School  of  Art,  Glasgow,  between  which  city  and 
London  he  divided  his  time  for  a  considerable  period. 
He  won  in  the  competition  for  sculpture  for  the  new 
art  galleries  at  Kelvingrove,  and  a  further  commission 
of  colossal  size  on  the  Mercantile  Buildings  in  Bothwell 
Street,  of  a  Mercury  and  four  bracket  figures,  and  further 
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for    the    Caledonian     Low    Level    Railway    Station, 
figures   of   Industry,   Commerce,    Steamship   Transit 
and  Locomotive  Transit.  He  finished  these  works  in 
1901,  and  was  still  under  thirty.  His  success  had  been 
phenomenal,  and  it  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  facil- 
ity and  his  untiring  industry.  No  one  could  work  harder 
than  Derwent  Wood,  and  no  one  could  play  better. 
That  was  his  secret,  and  so  besides  his  nine  or  ten 
colossal  or  heroic  architectural  pieces, he  made  statuettes, 
busts,  and  small  groups,  which  were  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  favour.  In  1899  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
his  Dante  at  Ravenna,  which  exercised  the  critics,  and 
his  bust  of  a  Bretonne,  La  Paimpolaise,  in  teak,  beech 
and  wrought  tin  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  new  adherent 
to  the  decorative  school  had  been  secured,  but  poly- 
chrome sculpture  never  intrigued  him  over  much  :  his 
mind  exercising  itself  through  his  art,  was  never  of  the 
experimental  kind  ;    it  was  too  direct,  and  was  im- 
patient, and  moreover  traditional. 

When  he  was  thirty  he  settled  at  the  studio  he  still 
occupies  in  Glebe  Place,  Chelsea,  and  from  thence 
issued  a  long  series  of  works,  some  of  which  were  seen 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions,  and  were  always 
pleasantly  varied,  and  he  never  tired  of  continuing  his 
study  of  the  life  by  which  means  he  has  always  kept 
himself  fresh,  and  ever  increased  his  knowledge.  Know- 
ledge to  him  is  everything  ;    the  pride  and  prize  of 
life,  and  it  enables  him  to  turn  to  any  subject  at  any 
moment  without  doubt  or  hesitation.  In  quite  a  short 
time   he   had  made  busts   of  Queen  Victoria,   Cecil 
Rhodes  and  King  Edward  ;   statues  of  Sir  Titus  Salt, 
with  reUefs  in  bronze,  and  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  marble. 
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His  Leda,  of  which  he  issued  three  versions — one  of 
which  was  refused  by  the  Royal  Academy — and  his 
Samson  and  Delilah,  created  discussion,  and  he  was 
engaged  on  a  series  of  garden  figures  in  gilt  bronze, 
and  two  sets  of  important  interior  decoration  for  New 
York  magnates,  and  groups  for  the  gates  of  Brock's 
Victoria  Memorial  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

In  1909  appeared,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  first 
of  the  series  of  three  fine  female  nude  statues  :  Atalanta 
in  marble,  which,  sent  to  Rome  before  the  war,  was 
broken,  but  is  now  in  Manchester,  looking  none  the 
worse  for  the  adventure.  The  next  was  Truth,  which 
appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1914,  and  in  1919, 
the  Psyche,  in  bronze,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Chantrey  Trustees,  and  placed  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  British  Art  at  Millbank.  Here  was  already  his  bust,  in 
marble,  of  Henry  James,  acquired  in  1914,  a  telling 
example  of  the  art  of  portraiture  in  sculpture,  of  which 
Derwent  "Wood  has  more  and  more,  as  the  years  have 
gone  by,  made  himself  the  complete  master.  This 
sculptor  is  like  a  physician  in  his  diagnosis  of  char- 
acter, and  like  a  surgeon  in  his  execution  of  it.  His 
series  of  busts  from  life  is  a  long  one,  and  includes  M. 
Clemenceau,  Marshal  Foch,  and  Colonel  Lawrence, 
which  he  made  in  Paris  in  1919  ;  Lady  Elcho,  Augus- 
tus John,  Ambrose  McEvoy,  Augustine  Birrell,  and 
Lord  Leverhulme,  and  his  posthumous  busts  include 
Joseph  Chamberlain  and  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham for  the  House  of  Lords.  He  has  made  a  heroic 
statue  in  marble  of  Pitt,  which  was  commissioned  by 
the  Women  of  America  resident  in  England,  and  placed 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington,  U.S.A., 
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in  1920.  This  is  a  noble  and  dignified  work,  the  best 
statue  of  its  kind  of  the  century.  Pitt's  period  appealed 
to  Derwent  Wood,  who  loves  periods  and  knows  about 
them.  The  costume  appealed  to  him,  the  knee  breeches 
and  stockings,  the  long  buttoned  vest  and  coat,  and 
he  has  given  Pitt  the  peer's  robe  as  well.  With  the 
finger-tips  of  his  left  hand  Ughtly  touching  the  region 
of    his  heart  for  sincerity,  and  the  right  hand    and 
arm  raised  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body,  in  admonition, 
the  great  statesman  addresses  my  Lords,  the  fine-cut 
features   expressive  of  passion   and   command,  well- 
framed  by  the  curls  of  the  full  wig  worn.  In  this  class 
of  statuary  the  Pitt  is  Derwent  Wood's  masterpiece, 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  replica  of  it  in  Pitt's  native 

Commissions  for  PubHc  Memorials  crowded  upon 
him  in  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  the  war  :  King 
Edward   for   Patiala   (where   already  was   his   Queen 
Victoria)  and  Rangoon,  Lord  Ripon  at  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  the  equestrian  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  ;  at  home, 
Lord  Ripon  in  the  Spa  Gardens  at  Ripon,  Lord  Nun- 
burnholme  at  Hull,  and  Wolfe  at  Westerham.  To  these 
years  belong  also  his  decorations  for  Aldford  House, 
Park  Lane,  and  a  number  of  statuettes  and  busts,  in- 
cluding The  Dancer,  which,  in  1920,  was  cast  in  bronze 
and   deposited   at   Burlington   House   as  its   author's 
diploma  work  on  his  election  to  the  full  membership 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  for  which  he  has  now  to  ac- 
acknowledge    the    responsibilities,    especially    in    the 
domain  of  sculpture.  He  was  for  some  years  the  teacher 
of  sculpture  at  the  Academy,  but  is  now  the  Professor 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  occupying  the  chair  once 
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filled  by  his  old  teacher,  Lanteri.  He  has  introduced 
reforms  there,  as  well  as  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
he  has  the  faculty  of  keeping  to  the  front  the  question 
of  sculpture,  not  the  politics  of  the  art  or  anything  at 
all  extraneous,  but  just  the  question  of  what  is  best 
for  the  development  of  it ;  of  what  can  make  English 
sculpture  better  than  it  has  ever  been.  His  mind  is  like 
his  work  :   sure  and  direct  where  his  art  is  concerned, 
he  sees  his  goal  and  works  up  to  it,  and  generally  reaches 
it.  During  the  war  he  turned  his  talents  as  a  sculptor 
to  the  making  of  facial  masks  for  disfigured  Soldiers 
and  Sailors,  direct  practical  things  which  have  allevi- 
ated great  mental  suffering,  as  well  as  great  physical 
ugliness.  To  him  to  whom  abstract  beauty  is  a  gospel 
and  physical  beauty  a  joy  and  the  work  of  his  hands, 
the  pain  of  the  war-agony  was  great,  and  he  endured  it 
during  the  weary  years  he  was  at  the  Third  London 
Hospital,  where  also  were  other  sculptors — his  assist- 
ant Wilcoxson,  W.  B.  Fagan,  and  T.  H.  Paget.  In  the 
Academy  of  1920  was  his  impressive  war-memorial, 
the   recumbent   soldier  in   bronze   for   Ditchingham, 
Norfolk,  a  most  dignified  presentation  of  death,  taking 
away  its  ugliness,  but  retaining  its  solemnity.  The  ugli- 
ness of  death  and  torture  in  the  war  were  illustrated 
in  the  baked  clay  groups  of  wounded  soldiers,  German 
prisoners  and  other  personalities  of  the  tragedy,  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  International  Society  of  Sculp- 
tors, Painters  and  Gravers  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
in  1918.  To  turn  from  this  ugliness  to  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  series  of  statuettes  of  the  sculptor  is  to 
be  in  another  world — his  Bather,  Faun  with  the  Wine 
Bag,  Bacchante,  or  his  reliefs  of  Love  and  Life,  Sacred 
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and  Profane  or  Circe,  are  full  of  charm  and  life. 
Derwent  Wood  is  a  draughtsman  of  distinction,  and 
his  sculptor's  drawings  are  well  known.  He  paints  also 
landscapes  in  water-colour,  and  he  has  been  known  to 
adventure  on  portraits  in  oil. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  LAMBETH  GROUP 

THE  four  chief  institutions  in  London,  which 
have  provided  the  instruction  of  the  present 
generation  of  sculptors,  are  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools,  with  the  influences  of  Thornycroft,  Brock, 
and  Gilbert ;  the  Royal  College  of  Art  at  South  Ken- 
sington, where  Dalou  was  succeeded  by  Lanteri,  who 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Derwent  Wood  ;  the  Slade 
School  of  the  University  of  London,  where  Legros 
taught,  and  where  Havard  Thomas  teaches  now  ;  and 
lastly,  the  training  school — unoflacially — for  these  in- 
stitutions, the  Lambeth  School  at  Kennington,  where 
Dalou  very  soon  gave  way  to  W.  S.  Frith.  All  these 
institutions  have  been  severely  criticised,  sometimes 
by  men  who  have  benefited  by  them. 

If  they  have  not  been  altogether  condemned  in  the 
past,  then  their  usefulness  at  the  present  day  is  decried, 
and  virtue  is  said  to  be  found  only  in  the  schools  abroad. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  this,  but  it  would  be  a  greater  to 
suppose  that  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Rome  do  not 
have  a  most  beneficial  eflFect  upon  young  sculptors  of 
all  nationalities.  The  influence  of  Carpeaux  in  shaping 
the  taste  of  the  decorative  sculpture  of  to-day  and  the 
past  two  generations  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  the 
direct  teaching  of  Falguiere  and  Injalbert  has  been 
as  valuable,  though  maintained  by  individual  students 
generally  over  but  a  short  period.  When  to  this  we  add 
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the  weight  of  the  long-continued  services  in  England 
of  Dalou,  Lanteri  and  Legros,  and,  to  finish  with,  the 
vitalising  effect  of  Rodin,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  debt  that  British  sculpture  owes  to  France. 

Dalou,  of  course,  resided  too  short  a  time  in  England 
to  be  reckoned  as  an  artist  of  the  English  school,  and 
no  examples  of  his  work  are  found  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  but  works  by  both  Legros  and 
Lanteri  are  included,  for  they  lived  in  England  during 
many  years  and  died  there.  At  the  International  Society 
of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers  in  1908,  a  memorial 
collection  of  twenty  of  Dalou 's  works  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature. 

Alphonse  Legros  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1837,  and 
went  to  Paris  in  185 1,  where  he  worked  as  a  scene- 
painter,  and  attended  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  He 
went  to  England  in  1863,  and  taught  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  later  at  University  College,  as  Slade 
Professor  from  1876  to  1892.  He  became  a  naturalised 
Englishman,  and  died  at  Watford  in  191 1.  His  art 
suffered  from  the  little  time  he  could  spare  for  it  from 
his  teaching,  but  his  etchings  and  paintings,  as  well  as 
his  sculpture,  indicate  the  possession  of  genius. 

It  was,  however,  his  teaching  of  and  influence  on 
several  of  the  leading  British  artists  that  was  of  such 
value.  Unfortunately  his  sculpture  is  only  represented 
in  the  Tate  Gallery  by  the  twenty-six  bronze  medals 
presented  in  19 12.  His  medallion  portraits  of  Tenny- 
son and  Darwin  are  well-known,  and  another  relief  is 
La  Source.  A  Sailor's  Wife  and  Head  of  Pan  are  further 
works,  and  he  has  done  a  number  of  heads  and  masks 
which  are  startling  in  their  truth  to  life.  In  the  South 
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Kensington  Museum  is  a  cast  of  a  small  female  torso, 
very  beautiful  and  suave  in  its  simple  lines. 

Edouard  Lanteri  was  born  in  1848  at  Auxerre,  and 
studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  went  to 
England  with  Dalou  in  1870,  and  for  twenty  years  was 
chief  assistant  to  Boehm.  On  Dalou 's  return  to  France, 
Lanteri  became  the  teacher  of  sculpture  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  continued  as  Professor  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  until  his  death  in  191 8.  He,  like  Legros, 
became  a  naturalised  Englishman.  His  finest  piece  of 
sculpture  was  Paysan  exhibited  in  1901.  Three  ex- 
amples are  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  a  bust  of  an  old  French 
peasant,  a  posthumous  bust  of  Alfred  Stevens,  both  in 
bronze,  and  a  marble  head  of  an  Old  Man  executed 
in  1917,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  pur- 
•chased  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees. 

Lanteri  also  designed  many  medals,  and  the  Fisher- 
man and  the  Mermaid  is  an  example  of  his  decorative 
style  in  statuary,  and  the  group  called  The  Duet  of  his 
portraiture.  He  designed  many  decorative  objects  for 
gardens  and  similar  purposes,  and  his  figure.  Peace,  is 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  His  great  book  in 
three  volumes  is  the  standard  work  on  modelling. 

One  of  the  most  successful  organisers  of  art  education 
in  London  was  John  Sparkes,  who  for  many  years  held 
the  post  of  Principal  of  the  National  Training  Schools, 
later  to  be  called  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  at  South 
Kensington.  Among  his  many  activities  was  the  found- 
ing of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  School  of  Model- 
ling, for  the  benefit  of  the  wood  and  stone  carvers  of 
the  Kennington  district.  The  School  was  started  in 
the  Kennington  Park  Road  in  1879,  with  W.  S.  Frith 
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as  teacher  of  life-drawing,  and  Dalou  as  instructor  m 
modelling,  he  exercising  that  function  also  at  South 
Kensington.  The  success  of  the  scheme  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  with  such  two  teachers,  one  of  them  a 
sculptor  of  the  highest  talent,  the  other  also  a  sculptor 
of  great  parts,  who  has  added  much  to  the  English 
School.  Dalou's  tenure  of  the  post  was  not  prolonged, 
for  he  soon  returned  to  Paris  after  a  ten  years'  stay  in 
England,  and  Frith  was  left  to  carry  on  the  great  work, 
which  he  did  most  successfully,  and  it  has  had  a  re- 
markable  effect  on   contemporary  English  sculpture. 
It  was  a  principle  of  the  Lambeth  School's  working 
that  the  art  of  sculpture  was  but  a  part  of  a   larger 
entity,  a  manifestation  in  certain  required  directions 
to  one  single  end  in  art.  It  was  a  true  principle,  espec- 
ially in  the  case  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  decor- 
ative ones  in  particular,  and  if   it  has  been  lost  sight  of 
to  a  certain  extent  in  some  directions,  it  has  suffered  a 
recrudescence  in  others  ;  in  Holland  for  example. 

Frith  was  himself  a  student  of  the  old  original  Lam- 
beth School  of  Art,  from  1870  to  1872,  when  he  passed 
on  to  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  and  after  a  success- 
ful studentship,  returned  to  his  former  locality.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  sculptor,  Edgar  S.  Frith,  who  was  in  his 
turn  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  W.  S.  Frith 's  son, 
Eric  S.  Frith,  is  a  sculptor  too,  so  that  we  have  the  rare 
concurrence  of  four  generations  of  artists  three  of 
which  practised  sculpture. 

W.  S.  Frith,  in  1884,  secured  the  premium  in  the 
Westminster  Bridge  competition  with  his  equestrian 
Boadicea,  and  also  in  the  St.  George's  Hall  competition 
at  Liverpool.  He  has  made  many  busts,  including  Dr. 
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Uaw,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Barwick  Baker  and  Ellen 
Terry.  A  great  deal  of  his  sculpture  has  been  of  the 
decorative  order,  a  modified  kind  of  the  work  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  names  of  Frampton  and  the  other  essent- 
ially decorative  sculptors  who  were  influenced  largely 
in  the  direction  of  their  studies  by  Frith  ;  but  Frith 
never  used  ornament  to  the  same  extent  as  did  Gilbert. 
A  small  memorial,  standing  somewhat  forlornly  in 
the  wide,  dirty,  Whitechapel  Road,  opposite  the  London 
Hospital,  to  Edward  VII,  illustrates  the  restraint  of 
his  decorative  tendency.  Frith 's  work  is  inside  and 
outside  the  Victoria  Law  Courts  at  Birmingham  ;  the 
reredos  of  St.  Michael's,  Gloucester,  is  his  ;  the  statue 
of  Astronomy  at  Stirling  High  School ;  four  statues 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Post  Office  at  Leeds  ;  at  Clieve- 
<ien  a  bronze  face  for  the  tower  clock  ;  the  library 
chinmey-piece,  four  statuettes,  and  four  groups  to  the 
staircase,  all  carved  in  wood,  the  bronze  figure  lectern 
at  Burford.  In  London  his  work  is  on  the  Metropolitan 
Company's  Building  in  Moorgate  Street ;  the  United 
Services  Institution,  Parliament  Street ;  in  the  Astor 
Estate  Office  on  the  Thames  Embankment ;  a  stand- 
ard lamp  and  a  chimney-piece  ;  and  at  Kensington, 
the  screens  of  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
churches.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  artist  producing 
these  works,  and  teaching  at  the  same  time,  must  have 
influenced  in  the  same  direction  the  students  under 
his  charge,  students  not  so  much  younger  in  years  when, 
in  1879,  ^^  fi^st  began  to  teach.  The  list  of  names  of 
those  students  include  a  number  of  distinguished  ones. 
The  artists  forming  the  first  batch  of  the  Lambeth 
^Group  included  the  painters  Melton  Fisher,  William 
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Ouless,  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  the  painter-sculptor  John 
M.  Swan,  and  the  sculptors,  W.  B.  Pagan,  Goscombe 
John,  Harry  Bates,  George  Frampton,  Frederick 
Pomeroy,  Gilbert  Bayes,  Mark  Rogers,  and  Nelson 
lUingworth  ;  a  brilliant  set  of  men  only  equalled  by  the 
next,  including  Charles  Shannon,  and  Charles  Ricketts, 
painter-sculptors,  and  Charles  Allen,  W.  R.  Colton, 
John  Tweed,  Paul  Montford,  and  Herbert  Hampton, 
sculptors  ;  to  be  succeeded  again  by  Glyn  Philpot, 
painter-sculptor  ;  Lynn- Jenkins,  Henry  Poole,  Alfred 
Turner,  and  C.  H.  Hartwell,  sculptors. 

By  this  time  the  head  of  the  School  was  Thomas 
McKeggie,  who  worthily  upheld  its  traditions,  but  W. 
S.  Frith  still  continued  as  teacher  in  the  life  and  model- 
ling. Other  students  of  the  Lambeth  School  were 
George  Tinworth,  Kuskin's  protege,  and  Roscoe  MuUins. 
Most  of  them  elected  to  become  members  of  the  decor- 
ative English  School,  although  some  were  strongly 
drawn  by  the  more  truly  sculptural  or  statuesque  form 
of  their  art. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  classifying  Sir  George 
Frampton  :  he  is  frankly  of  the  school  of  Alfred  Gil- 
bert. The  highly  decorative  effects  of  his  Mysteriarch, 
of  the  Mitchell  Memorial,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  St. 
George  on  its  agate  sphere,  the  Lamia  with  its  ivory 
head  and  neck,  its  bronze  head-dress  partly  covering 
the  neck,  its  bronze  draperies,  its  precious  stones  (re- 
minding us  of  La  Nature  se  devoilant,  by  Ernest  Barrias 
in  the  Luxembourg,  or  Henri  Cordier's  bronze  figurine, 
Taureau  des  Domaines  de  I'Etat  in  the  same  museum), 
are  all  in  the  same  class  as  the  work  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, and  at  one  time  fellow-academician.  His 
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Guinevere  and  his  Dame  Alice  Owen  are  works  wWch, 
while  not  so  definitely  decorative,  are  yet  indications 
of  the  feeling  which  animates  all  this  work.  It  is  the 
feeling  that  prompted  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  to  turn 
frcm  his  Pre-Raphaelite  meticulousness  to  florid  orna- 
mentation ;   which  animated  William  Morris  and  in- 
spired Burne-Jones  ;    it  is  the  feeling  derived  from 
Malory's  account  of  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  and 
it  is  curious  that  the  Pre-Raphaelite 's  own  sculptor- 
brother,  Thomas  Woolner,  should  never  have   been 
infected  with  it.  The  development  was  rapid,    how- 
ever, among  the  sculptors,  once  it  had  taken  hold,  and 
in  Frampton's  case  it  resulted  in  the  use  of  almost  any 
material  rather  than  marble.  All  the  metals,  enamels, 
ivory,  and   mother-of-pearl   were    requisitioned;    the 
rarer  crystalline  rocks,  like    onyx  and  agate  and  the 
precious  stones  ;  anything  that  has  colour  and  texture 
and  that  appeals  resplendently  to  the  eye  apart  from  its 
form.  Materials  count  for  a  good  deal  in  Gilbert's  work, 
but  for  far  more  in  Frampton's.  Form,  however,  is  never 
neglected  by  Frampton,  and  if  we  turn  from  his  highly 
decorative  pieces  there  is  a  great  body  of  fine  sculptural 
work  of  the  more  orthodox  kind  awaiting  consideration. 
George  James  Frampton  was  born  in  i860,  and  began 
to  study  under  Frith  at  Lambeth,  entering  the  Academy 
Schools  in  1881.  His  first  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy 
was  Socrates  Teaching  the  People  in  1884,  since  which 
he  has  been  constant  in  his  appearance.  In  1887  he 
gained  with  his  bronze.  Act  of  Mercy,  the  R.A.  School's 
Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Scholarship,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  worked  under  Mercie  and  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  and  in  1889  gained  a  Salon  medal  for  his 
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statue,  The  Angel  of  Death,  shewn  in  the  Academy  the 
following  year  with  one  of  his  early  reliefs,  St.  Christina. 
His  bid  for  fame  was,  however,  made  in  1893  with  the 
relief,  Mysteriarch,  which  opened  his  career  as  a  decor- 
ative sculptor.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at 
this  time,  engendered  by  Morris  and  Walter  Crane,  and 
others,  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Move- 
ment, which  was  resulting  in  the  formation  of  groups 
of  craftsmen  such  as  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society,  the  Art-Workers'  Guild  (of  which  Frampton 
became  Master)  ;  the  acquisition  of  beautiful  old 
houses  up  and  down  the  country,  and  beautiful  old 
work.  It  was  a  time  when  artists  of  Frampton 's  calibre 
were  sure  of  success  ;  this,  in  a  measure,  determined 
Frampton 's  career,  but  only  in  a  measure,  for  there  is 
still  the  long  list  of  public  works  to  be  enumerated. 

In  the  year  after  the  Mysteriarch,  Frampton  was 
admitted  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  his 
official  success  as  well  as  his  success  as  artist-crafts- 
man was  assured,  and  he  became  a  great  asset  to  the 
art-craft  movement.  Before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  he  had  produced  the  polychromatic  Mother 
and  Child,  his  silver  reliefs  of  Music  and  Dancing,  his 
Seven  Heroines  from  the  Morte  d 'Arthur,  Dame  Alice 
Owen  and  the  St.  George.  The  development  of  his 
colour  work  was  soon  seen  in  Lamia,  the  bust  of  ivory 
and  bronze  and  jewels,  and  portrait-reliefs  of  bronze 
were  Charles  Keene  at  Shepherd's  Bush  Library, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  three  more  busts  of  Passmore  Edwards, 
Dr.  Garnett,  and  Rathbone  of  Liverpool.  But  the  most 
important  work  was  the  Mitchell  Memorial  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 
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The  new  century  opens  with  his  bronze  colossal 
Victoria  Memorial  for  Calcutta,  and  the  Chaucer  bust 
for  the  London  Guildhall.  In  1902  he  was  elected  a 
full  member  of  the  Academy,  having,  in  1900,  gained 
a  medal  of  honour  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  His  work 
was  now  known  in  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  America.  In  Germany  it  had  made  a  pro- 
found impression,  and  had  practically  founded  the 
school  of  polychrome  sculpture  there,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  works  of  Paul  Peterich,  Benno  Elkan  and  Emil 
Geiger,  who  were  commencing  their  sculptural  output 
about  this  time.  In  1908  Frampton  was  knighted. 

At  Calcutta,  as  well  as  the  Victoria  Memorial,  is  a 
statue  of  Queen  Mary,  and  besides  the  Calcutta  Vic- 
toria, Frampton  has  made  memorials  for  Southport, 
St.  Helens,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Leeds,  and  Winni- 
peg. His  architectural  work  is  extensive  and  important. 
The  terra-cotta  decoration  of  the  Constitutional  Club 
was  designed  by  him,  some  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery,  the  whole  of  the  sculpture  on 
Lloyds'  in  the  City  of  London,  and  the  fine  spandrils 
on  the  entrance  arch  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
He  has  made  statues  of  saints  for  the  shrine  of 
William  of  Wykeham  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  and 
figures  on  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's  at  Oxford,  and  of 
Nurse  Cavell  on  the  memorial  in  granite  in  St.  Martin's 
Place,  London.  A  posthumous  relief  portrait  in  bronze, 
with  two  side  columns,  of  Charles  Keene,  is  all  that 
represents  Frampton  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 

WiUiam  B.  Fagan,  who  was  born  in  London  in  i860, 
was  one  of  the  original  group  at  Lambeth  who  profited 
by  the  brief  period  of  Dalou's  teaching.  Fagan's  work 
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has  been  largely  architectural,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  English  cathedrals.  Civil  architecture, 
however,  has  benefited,  as  the  figure  work  on  the 
Hamburg- American  Offices  at  Charing  Cross,  the 
Chatham  arch,  the  Municipal  Buildings  at  Birmingham, 
and  on  other  buildings  show. 

Herbert  Hampton  is  another  Lambeth  man  who 
passed  to  the  Slade  School  to  study  under  Professor 
Fred  Brown,  and  then  to  Paris  to  work  at  Julian's  and 
Carlorossi's,  and  he  studied  under  Puech  there.  He 
was  bom  in  1862  and,  before  going  to  Lambeth,  was  a 
student  of  the  Cardiff  School  of  Art.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  1886,  and  at  the  Paris  Salon  he  first  shewed 
the  Mother  of  Evil,  and  at  the  Academy,  David,  The 
Singer,  Apollo,  The  Broken  Bow,  and  a  group  of 
Mother  and  Child,  The  Entombment,  Christ,  Orpheus, 
and  also  Wonderland,  and  The  Kitten.  At  Cardiff  is 
his  colossal  statue  of  Lord  Aberdare  and  a  fountain 
group  in  marble  he  executed  for  Lord  Plymouth.  He 
has  made  a  number  of  busts,  including  Lord  Roberts, 
in  1900,  and  Sir  Henry  Haworth,  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir 
Luke  Fildes,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Sir  Hamo  Thorny- 
croft,  as  well  as  King  Edward  VH  and  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary.  He  has  made  many  memorials  and 
statues,  six  of  them  being  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  for 
India,  King  George,  King  Edward  VII  for  the  Euston 
Road,  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  for  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  Whitehall. 

Frederick  William  Pomeroy  was  a  craftsman  before 
he  was  an  artist,  and  he  was  the  son  of  a  craftsman. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  who  learned  to  draw  and  to  sculpt 
at  Lambeth  under  Dalou,  afterwards,  in  1881,  going 
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to  the  Academy  Schools,  where  he  took  the    Gold 
Medal  and  Travelling   Scholarship   for  sculpture  in 
1885,  proceeding  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  under 
Mercie  before  going  on  to  Rome.  From  1885  he  has 
exhibited  constantly  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  his 
works  have  always  commanded  respect.  They  come 
under  three  heads,  mainly:    decorative  pieces,  ideal 
pieces,  and  monuments.  In  his  monuments  he  intro- 
duces a  decorative  feeling  and  often  decorative  details. 
In  his  fine  bronze  statue  of  Archbishop  Temple  at 
Canterbury  he  had  a  good  opportunity  of  exercising 
this  faculty,  and  he  did  it  successfully.  Apart  from  that, 
the  statue,  being  a  kneeling  one,  is  more  successful 
than  figures  in  that  pose  generally  manage  to  be.  Another 
piece  of  decorative  work  is  his  Nereids  chimney-piece, 
in  which  the  two  figures  in  relief  are  well-combined 
with  decorative  objects.  In  his  figure-work,  an  orna- 
mented pedestal  gives  this  touch  as  in  his  Pleasures  are 
like  Poppies  Spread,  and  Dionysus  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  1893  ;  or  the  whole  piece  may  be  decoratively 
treated  as  in  his  Perseus  of  1898,  a  daring  essay,  after 
Cellini  and  Canova,  not  to  mention  any  lesser  artists 
had  treated  the  same  subject,  but  Pomeroy  has  reason 
to  feel  satisfied  with  his  own  attempt. 

More  realistic  is  his  treatment  of  The  Spearman,  The 
Potter,  Love  the  Conqueror,  and  the  marble  statuette 
on  a  base  of  Mexican  onyx  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  The 
Nymph  of  Loch  Awe.  In  this  we  are  able  to  judge  his 
accomplishment  as  a  draughtsman  even  more  seriously 
than  in  the  other  works.  The  sculptor  is  inclined  to 
fine  down  his  modelling  to  something  very  suave  and 
graceful,   but  a  little  more   nature  and   a  little  less 
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smoothness  would  have  produced  a  more  robust  result. 
In  the  Nymph  of  Loch  Awe  he  comes  nearest  to  nature 
and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  his  best  work,  and  it 
was  bought  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees  for  the  Nation. 
Pomeroy  is  well  and  widely  known  by  his  public  monu- 
ments. He  won  in  the  competition  for  the  Burns  Cen- 
tenary Statue  for  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  for  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  produced  a  popular  work.  The  Oliver 
Cromwell  statue  at  St.  Ives  is  his  ;  the  colossal  Dean 
Hook,  a  fine  robed  figure,  with  upraised  right  hand,  at 
Leeds,  the  Dean  Hole  for  Rochester  Cathedral,  Bishop 
Ridding  at  Southwell,  the  recumbent  Duke  of  West- 
minster at  Chester,  W.  E.  Gladstone  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Dr.  Guthrie  for  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Lord  Dufferin  and  Ava  at  Belfast.  No  English 
sculptor  has  a  better  record  for  an  all-round  successful 
series  of  statues  of  famous  men. 

In  allegorical  work  he  has  been  no  less  happy.  His 
bronze-draped  statue  of  Agriculture,  ten  feet  high,  on 
the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge  in  London,  and  his  eight  feet 
marble-draped  statue  of  Victory,  standing  on  a  half- 
sphere,  with  sheathed  sword,  are  recent  examples.  In 
the  Royal  Academy  of  1920,  Pomeroy  exhibited  Dr. 
Norman  Guthrie,  a  group  and  a  head  in  marble  of  a 
girl.  Other  works  of  former  years  are  a  Piping  Boy,  a 
Nymph  finding  the  head  of  Orpheus,  Undine,  and 
Pensee,  and  his  Dionysus  made  in  1891,  and  presented 
to  the  Tate  Gallery  in  1898.  Pomeroy  is  a  Royal  Acad- 
emician, one  of  the  seven  sculptors  who  enjoy  that 
dignity. 

Another  member  of  the  Lambeth  Group  is  W. 
Robert  Colton,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in  1867,  and, 
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coining  to  London,  studied  under  W.  S.  Frith,  later  at 
South  Kensington,  and  then  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools  under  Boehm  and  Armstead.  He  exhibited  as 
early  as  1887.  The  drinking-fountain  in  Hyde  Park 
was  the  earliest  important  work,  and  it  is  of  the  decor- 
ative character  we  associate  with  the  work  of  Alfred 
Gilbert.  This,  however,  did  not  persist  in  Colton's 
case,  as  a  more  decisive  influence  in  Paris  had  had  its 
effect.  Nevertheless,  he  is  essentially  of  the  contem- 
porary English  School,  and  smooth  graceful  beauty 
characterises  his  creations.  That  he  is  the  possessor  of 
a  sense  of  strength  also  is  manifested  in  his  animal 
studies,  such  as  the  life-size  tiger  done  at  Mysore, 
which  are  the  result  of  observation  of  the  subjects  in 
their  wild  state  in  India  and  elsewhere.  They  have  the 
action  of  life.  This  may  be  said,  too,  of  such  human 
studies  as  the  Image  Finder,  a  strenuous  figure.  The 
Wavelet  of  1901  is  a  charming  statue  on  an  onyx  base, 
shewing  less  action  than  the  Image  Finder,  but  accom- 
plished in  its  modelling.  Two  of  his  groups  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  influence  of  Rodin  was  at  work  as  he 
executed  them  :  The  Crown  of  Love  of  1902  and  the 
River  unto  the  Sea,  but  the  former  exhibits  his  own 
peculiarities  so  strongly  that  there  is  only  a  superficial 
air  of  the  Rodinesque  about  it,  and  the  latter  is  so  im- 
pressionistic as  to  suggest  quite  as  much  a  reminiscence 
of  Rosso  as  of  Rodin.  These  are  fine  works,  and  the 
River  unto  the  Sea  is  almost  unique  in  its  style  in 
English  sculpture. 

In  1898  The  Girdle  was  finished  in  plaster,  and  in 
the  following  year  cast  in  bronze  for  the  Chantrey 
Trustees.  This  nude  female  statue,  seated  sideways 
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and  cross-legged  on  some  embroidered  drapery,  hold- 
ing a  ribbon  in  her  hands,her  body  at  tension, is  Colton's 
most  characteristic  work,  and  gives  the  keynote  to  his 
whole  production.  He  is  represented  also  in  the  Tate 
Gallery  by  the  Springtime  of  Life,  acquired  in  1903, 
a  young  girl  sitting  on  a  rock,  in  Serravezza  marble  on 
a  Siena  marble  base,  a  charming  work. 

Although  Colton  failed  to  follow  the  fashion  in 
decorative  sculpture,  he  took  part  in  the  decorative 
movement  as  a  whole,  working  in  enamels  and  coloured 
plaster  ;  but  a  more  important  endeavour  was  to  revive 
colour  in  sculpture  as  practised  by  the  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  has  produced  several  works  in  tinted 
wax,  as  Da  Vinci  did,  which  shew  how  a  method  may 
produce  a  style.  In  them  he  does  not  try  to  imitate  the 
earlier  artists,  reserving  entirely  his  own  style  ;  but  in 
looking  at  these  waxen  images,  such  as  the  Mother  and 
Child,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  they  are  work  of  to-day. 
Colton's  public  statues  and  memorials  include  the 
King  at  King's  Lynn,  the  Boer  War  Memorials  at 
Worcester  and  to  the  Royal  Artillery  in  St.  James's 
Park,  the  Selous  Memorial  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  London.  The  Tangye  Memorial  at  Birming- 
ham, the  Angas  Memorial  at  Adelaide,  and  a  number 
in  India.  He  has  made  a  relief  portrait  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  which  was  seen  in  the  Royal  Academy  Ex- 
hibition of  1920  ;  a  bust  in  bronze  of  Mr.  Asquith,  a 
head  of  a  girl,  and  his  diploma  work  on  becoming  a 
Royal  Academician,  a  head  in  marble,  the  Young 
Diana,  were  all  in  the  same  exhibition.  A  bust  of  H.  H. 
Armstead,  his  old  friend  and  teacher,  was  placed  in 
the    Franco-British   Exhibition   in    1908,   where   also 
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several  of  his  most  important  works  already  mentioned 
were  seen.  His  marble  dual  bust,  Love's  Bondage,  is 
in  the  New  South  Wales  National  Gallery,  and  his 
Motherhood  was  bought  for  Sydney  in  19 14.  Very 
early  work  by  Coltonwas  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  Salon,  and  later  includes  a  bust  of  Lord 
Roberts,  the  only  one  done  from  life  in  the  year  of  his 
death  (191 5),  a  bust  of  Sir  George  Roos  Keppel,  at 
Peshawar,  the  figurines  Adventure  in  Borrowed  Plumes, 
and  Hermes,  and  the  central  bronze  on  the  Artillery 
Memorial  in  the  Mall.  Colton  is  principal  examiner  for 
the  English  Board  of  Education  in  modelling  and 
sculpture,  and  is  visitor  in  sculpture  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art.  He  was  Professor  of  Sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Academy  from  1907  to  191 2. 

To  the  devoted  band  of  direct  workers  Alfred  Turner 
is  an  adherent.  He  has  lapses,  as  most  of  the  direct 
workers,  if  not  all,  have,  for  he  is  engaged  in  teaching 
part  of  his  days  at  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
London,  and  the  laborious  work  of  carving  is  also  a 
time-eating  work,  as  Harold  Parker,  another  exponent, 
well  knows  and  admits,  as  does  Arthur  G.  Walker. 
Turner  loves  the  mere  handling  of  mallet  and  chisel, 
he  loves  the  material  he  works  in,  and  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  surface  which  he  leaves  on  his  statues  and 
reliefs  on  their  completion.  He  also  was  a  Lambeth 
School  man  and  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  School 
where  he  produced  his  Charity,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1901  with  the  first  of  the  series  of 
Fisherfolk  for  the  Fishmongers'  Company's  Hall.  He 
was  bom  in  1874,  and  was  the  son  of  Edward  Halsey- 
Tumer,  the  sculptor,  and  he  worked  in  the  studio  of 
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Harry  Bates.  He  won  the  British  Institution  and  Armit- 
age  prizes,  and  the  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Scholar- 
ship at  the  Academy,  and  travelled  in  Italy.  He  has 
done  memorials  of  Queen  Victoria,  at  Sheffield,  North 
Shields,  and  Delhi  ;  and  of  King  Edward  VII  at 
Lyallpur,  and  his  architectural  work  may  be  seen  on 
the  Old  Bailey  Law  Courts,  London,  while  his  statue 
of  Owen  Glendower  is  in  the  City  Hall  at  Cardiff.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  ideal  statues  and  re- 
liefs. Among  the  latter  is  the  circular  panel  called  Life, 
exhibited  in  19 12,  a  curious  design  of  three  main  figures, 
the  central  one  a  young  nude  woman,  whose  left  hand 
is  held  by  her  lover,  who  holds  in  his  own  left  hand  a 
kneeling  girl,  who  in  her  turn  holds  two  miniature 
babies  ;  the  right  hand  is  laid  in  the  palm  of  a  draped 
female,  who  also  holds  a  small  group  of  a  man  and 
woman,  the  whole  symbolising  the  phases  which  com- 
plete the  circle  of  life.  In  the  same  year  the  sculptor 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  his  kneeling  figure  of 
Psyche,  a  charming  study  of  young  girlhood,  and  he  has 
also  carved  direct  a  marble  standing  figure  of  a  girl  a  little 
older,  which  is  very  dehcately  expressed.  At  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  he  was  represented  by  two  works, 
Maternity  and  Labour,  which  exhibited  a  more  realistic 
method  than  is  noticeable  in  his  later  works.  In  all 
there  is  fine  workmanship  and  a  strong  sense  of  design. 

Several  members  of  the  Lambeth  group  have  received 
the  honour  of  election  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Frampton, 
Goscombe  John,  Colton,and  Pomeroyare  Academicians, 
and  Hartwell,  Philpot,  and  Poole  are  associates. 

Henry  Poole  was  born  in  1873  in  Westminster.  He 
attended  the  Lambeth  School,  and  afterwards  the  Royal 
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Academy,  and  worked  for  Harry  Bates  and  George 
Frederick  Watts  on  his  sculpture,  also  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Art  Workers  Guild.  He  was  for  some 
years  closely  associated  with  E.  A.  Rickards,  the  archi- 
tect, who  died  in  1920,  and  together  the  two  designed 
and  executed  many  fine  public  buildings,  monuments 
and    other    sculptural    and    architectural    work.    The 
Westminster  Central  Hall  and  the  Cardiff  City  Hall 
are  the  best  known  of  Rickards'  buildings,  and  on  these 
Poole  has  important  work,  especially  on  the  latter,  and 
inside  the  City  Hall  is  his  statue  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  the  Norman-Welsh  scribe.  Other  public  build- 
ings, adorned  with  this  sculptor's  decorations,  are  at 
Bethnal    Green,    Deptford,  Rotherhithe,    the    United 
Kingdom  Provident  Institution  in  the  Strand,  and  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Birmingham.  He  has  carried  out 
the  statue  and  fountains  forming  the  King  Edward 
Memorial  at  Bristol,  and  a  war  memorial  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  is  his 
figure  in  oak  of  St.  George.  He  has  made  statues  of 
Lord  de  Vesci,  Earl  Cowper,  and  Sir  Daniel  Cooper, 
and  a  stone  figure  representing  Painting  was  exhibited 
in  1913  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  his  works  have 
been  seen  year  by  year,  including  his  nude  female 
statue,  life-size.  Recent  works  are  the  war  memorial 
at  Evesham  of  a  bronze  soldier  in  full  battle  order, 
seven  feet  high  ;  the  Captain  Albert  Ball,  V.C.,  airman, 
memorial   on    Castle    Green,    Nottingham,   including 
the  bronze  groups,  surmounting  a  pedestal  of  Portland 
stone  and  granite,  with  two  aeroplane  panels  carved 
in  stone,  the  design  for  the  fine  pedestal  being  made 
in  collaboration  with  Rickards.  For  the  Selfridge  new 
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buildings,  in  Oxford  Street,  he  is  carrying  out  a  ten 
feet  bronze  winged  figure,  which  will  surmount  the 
balustrade  above  the  main  cornice,  the  whole  measur- 
ing to  the  tips  of  the  wings  more  than  twenty  feet. 
Another  work  just  finished  is  a  marble  funeral  vase  or 
incinerary  urn,  three  feet  six  inches  high,  in  the  Greek 
fashion,  which  forms  a  memorial  to  a  lady ;  on  this 
Poole  worked  direct,  but  he  is  not  one  of  the  sculptors 
who  places  a  great  deal  of  importance  on  this  method, 
which  he  considers  laborious  and  not  altogether  neces- 
sary, unlike  Arthur  Walker  and  Alfred  Turner. 

Charles  Leonard  Hartwell  was  bom  in  1873,  and 
worked  with  Onslow  Ford  and  Thomycroft,  joining 
the  Royal  Academy  Schools  in  1896.  He  has  made 
statues  of  the  Archbishop  of  Capetown,  Colonel 
Frowde  Walker,  Sir  Alexander  Taylor,  and  of  Sir 
Frank  Swettenham  for  the  Malay  States,  as  well  as 
the  Sussex  Regiment  Memorial.  He  has  works  in  the 
Museums  at  Durban,  and  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land. His  bronze  statuette,  the  Lass  of  Dee,  and  two 
plaster  groups.  The  Bathers,  and  The  Stalkers,  were 
in  the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  and  he  has  two 
works  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  a  small  bronze,  a  Foul  in 
the  Giants'  Race — two  elephants  with  their  trunks 
intertwisted,  with  riders  in  Indian  costumes,  and 
Dawn,  a  marble  statue  of  an  awakening  woman,  ahnost 
nude,  both  works  being  Chantrey  Fund  purchases. 
Hartwell  has  done  a  number  of  busts  from  life,  some  of 
which  he  treats  subjectively,  as  in  the  Gleaner  of  191 2. 
He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
191 5,  and  in  1920  he  exhibited  there  his  portrait  model 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  Corporation  of  London, 
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a  marble  bust  of  Sir  E.  Woodford  Birch,  a  war  memorial 
for  the  Sports  Club,  and  a  model  for  a  bronze  group 
of  Britannia  protecting  the  small  Nations,  for  the  Com- 
mercial Union  Assurance  Company.  The  bronze 
group,  the  Mountain  Path,  was  seen  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  191 3,  and  another  pleasant  work  is  the 
Debutante,  a  statuette  in  silver. 

Paul  Raphael  Montford  is  a  son  of  Horace  Mont- 
ford,  the  sculptor,  and  was  born  in  1868.  His  father 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  sculpture,  and  he  studied 
drawing  at  the  Lambeth  School.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  entered  the  Academy  schools,  holding  the  Land- 
seer  and  British  Institution  Scholarships,  and  in  1891 
secured  the  Gold  Medal  and  travelling  allowance,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1892.  At  this  time  he  was 
equally  facile  in  painting  and  sculpture.  In  1895  his 
success  with  Mother  and  Child  decided  his  career  as 
an  architectural  figure  sculptor.  His  work  may  be  seen 
on  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Polytechnic  at  Battersea 
where  he  has  his  studio  ;    on  the  Northampton  In- 
stitute, and  on  the  bridge  over  Charles  Street,  West- 
minster,  on   the   Victoria   and    Albert    Museum,    in 
London,  and  in  Cardiff  on  the  Municipal  Buildings. 
The  memorial  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  his  ;    he  has  done  a  statue  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  there  is  a  statue  of  his  at  Stirling, 
and  at  Glasgow  there  are  his  decorative  groups  on  the 
Kelvinway  Bridge. 

Charles  John  Allen  is  another  sculptor  who  worked 
under  Frith,  he  being  apprenticed  to  the  firm  of 
Brindley  and  Farmer,  where  for  twenty  years  he  worked 
on  carvings  in  marble,  stone,  and  wood  for  St.  Paul's, 
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Eaton  Hall,  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and  the  White  Star 
Liners.  He  went  to  the  Academy  Schools,  and  became 
assistant  to  Thornycroft.  He  exhibited  in  1890,  Love 
Flies  from  the  Doubting  Soul ;  later,  Jacob  wrestling 
with  the  Angel,  then  the  statuette  Love  Repulsed,  and 
the  following  year,  Perseus  Victorious,  which  made 
his  name  as  an  artist.  He  was  appointed  Teacher  of 
Sculpture  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  under  the 
Roscoe  professor  of  art,  and  his  bronze  Love  and  the 
Mermaid  was  bought  for  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
which  work  shews  Allen's  adherence  to  the  decorative 
school,  and  even  in  his  more  statuesque  group.  Rescued 
there  are  the  decorative  details  which  are  customary  to 
the  work  of  the  school. 

Frank  Lynn- Jenkins,  who  was  bom  at  Torquay  in 
1870,  is  another  ornamental  sculptor.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Frith 's,  and  passed,  like  most  of  the  others,  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools.  He  has  exhibited  at  the 
Academy,  at  the  Paris  Salons  and  the  International 
Exhibitions  :  in  Paris,  in  1900,  he  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  for  his  work  on  the  Pavilion  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company.  His  works  have  been  large  and 
small,  from  his  frieze  in  ivory,  mother-of-pearl  and 
bronze  v^dth  ships,  figures  and  other  decorative  objects 
for  Lloyds'  in  the  City  of  London,  some  busts  and 
other  objects,  to  the  big  decorative  schemes  in  coloured 
relief  executed  in  conjunction  with  Gerald  Moira  at 
the  Trocadero  and  Throgmorton  restaurants  in  London, 
and  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Shoreditch  Library  and 
the  Hotel  Metropole  at  Folkestone.  His  Church  work 
includes  groups  at  St.  Matthew's,  Cockington. 

One  of  the  younger  sculptors  of  promise  is  Robert 
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P.  Baker,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1888,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  was  learning  to  draw  at  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art,  afterwards  becoming  a  student  at  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  modelling  school, 
from  which  he  passed  on  to  the  Royal  Academy  School. 
As  assistant  to  Adrian  Jones  on  the  Quadriga  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  he  began  his  career  as  sculptor  and 
secured  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  pro- 
cesses which  a  large  work  has  to  undergo.  This  may 
have  influenced  him  in  selecting  big  subjects  which 
he  has  carried  out  partly  in  London  and  partly  in  the 
United  States.  His  work  has  affinity  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  Greek,  and  on  the  other  with  Rodin,  and, 
added  to  these,  there  is  an  imaginative  mentality  in  it 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  sculptor  himself.  The  Soul's 
Stmggle  is  an  ambitious  work  :  it  is  twelve  feet  high 
and  eight  wide,  and  weighs  several  tons.  It  contains  a 
number  of  figures,  all  in  more  or  less  considerable 
action,  some  three-quarters  in  the  round,  others  in 
high  and  low  relief.  It  is  a  struggle  for  high  attainment, 
both  in  subject  and  in  effort. 

Another  idealistic  work  by  Baker  is  his  Peace,  a 
striking  and  original  statue  of  heroic  size,  conceived  in 
a  somewhat  too  pictorial  manner,  but  full  of  grace  and 
good  drawing.  This  artist's  drawings  are  a  feature  of 
his  work,  but  they  are  hardly  sculptor's  drawings  : 
they  are  too  pictorial  and  not  sufficiently  to  the  life. 
That  this  may  have  been  intentional  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  modelling  of  a  female  torso,  a  concrete  study  in 
drawing  of  great  value,  as  also  by  the  vigorous  handling 
of  the  group  called  The  Kiss, modelled  in  Boston  in  19 16. 
His  Belgium  is  full  of  intense  feeling  and  expression. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
THE  ENGLISH  INDEPENDENTS 

THERE  are  sculptors  to-day,  and  of  the  imme- 
diate past,  who  acknowledge  no  influences,  and 
who,  moreover,  deplore  the  training  they  re- 
ceived :  men  who  stand  alone  and  apart  from  all 
groups,  schools  and  associations.  Sometimes  their 
work  is  so  individual  as  to  call  for  this  isolation,  some- 
times it  is  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the  work  of 
the  academies,  and  definitely  resembles  the  products 
of  the  schools.  Still,  these  artists,  possessing  an  in- 
dividualistic and  egoistic  personality  strongly  developed 
seem  to  diff"erentiate  from  their  fellow-artists  and  to 
form  a  heterogeneous  class  of  their  own.  Such  an  one 
was  Stirling  Lee,  and  others  are  Arthur  Walker,  Jacob 
Epstein,  John  Tweed,  and  Havard  Thomas  to  name 
only  a  few. 

Thomas  Stirling  Lee  was  one  of  the  most  retiring 
men  and  most  modest  artists  I  have  ever  known.  He 
was  always  willing  to  talk  about  art,  but  he  seemed  to 
do  it  from  an  impersonal  standpoint,  while,  para- 
doxically, he  was  a  most  personal  artist,  and  held 
emphatic  opinions  on  the  art  of  sculpture.  He  carved 
directly  in  marble  and  stone,  and  he  modelled  but 
sparingly  for  bronze.  His  work  of  earlier  years  may  be 
seen  in  the  panels  decorating  the  St.  George's  Hall  at 
Liverpool,  blackened  but  not  obliterated  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  great  city  of  dreadful  noise.  His  later 
panels  are  in    the    Bute    Chapel    of   Bentley's  great 
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cathedral  at  Westminster.  Between  those  two  sets  of 
works  he  produced  busts  and  reliefs  :    portrait  and 
ideal.  His  work  was  plain,  but  it  was  distinguished.  It 
had  little  ornament,  but  it  was  not  severe  to  the  point 
of  being  undecorative  :    it  was  indeed  sympathetic.  I 
remember  a  bust  of  a  girl's  head— it  is  in  the  Art  Gallery 
of  the  Nicholson  Institute  at  Leek,  in  North  Stafford- 
shire—which is  full  of  tenderness,  and  there  are  others 
just  as  s}^pathetic.  A  series  of  small  bronze  portrait 
plaques  of  his  friends  of  about  1889  shew  how  friendly 
a  man  Stirling  Lee  was.  If  he  was  retiring,  he  was  also 
brotherly,  as  the  members  of  the  Chelsea  Arts  Club 
(of  which  he  was  a  founder,  with  Whistler  and  some 
few  others)  well  remember.    He  was  a  great  worker, 
and  one  of  his  most  ambitious  pieces  was  one  of  his 
least  successful,  his  Father  and  Son,  the  reception  of 
which  greatly  disappointed  him.  There  are  dangers, 
as  well  as  virtues,  in  being  too  modest,  as  well  as  in 
direct  carving  :   they  may  be  your  undoing,  and  I  be- 
lieve, combined,  they  were  in  Stirling  Lee's  case.  To 
the  grief  of  his  friends,  he  died  suddenly  in  South 
Kensington  station,  in  one  of  the  years  of  the  war,  and 
there  passed  away  then  one  of  the  best  of  the  pure 
sculptors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Renaissance,  a 
man  who  loved  his  work  with  all  his  heart  and  soul, 
and  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men.  His  studios  were 
always  in  Chelsea  :  in  Manresa  Road,  in  the  Vale,  and, 
when  the  Vale  disappeared,  then  he  had  built  for  him- 
self the  studio  in  the  Vale  Avenue,  where  his  West- 
minster Panels  and  his  Father  and  Son  were  carved. 
One  of  his  last  exhibited  works  was  his  marble  bust 
called  Beatrice,  at  the  Royal  Academy.  There  is  a 
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beautiful  bust,  full  of  thought,  of  a  girl  in  the  Brad- 
ford Museum,  and  an  equally  fine  bust  is  that  called 
Lydia,  which  was  seen  in  the  special  Exhibition  by  the 
Chelsea  Arts  Club  at  Bradford  in  1914. 

One  of  the  chief  among  the  direct  carvers  of  the 
English  School  is  Arthur  George  Walker,  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  artists  of  the  time,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  workers.  His  work  is  his  Ufe,  and  he  has  no 
mterests  outside  it.  He  is  never  tired  of  carving  with 
chisel  or  with  knife,  but  if  he  should  be  without  either 
he  turns  to  painting  in  oils,  or   to   modelling  in  clay. 
Stone  and  marble  and  ivory  and  silver  and  gold  and 
ebony  and  teak  he  manipulates,  and  if  it  is  a  bronze  that 
is  required  of  him,  then,  not  content  with  modelling 
the  clay  and  making  the  plaster  cast,  he  must  needs 
superintend  the  casting  !  He  is  at  once  a  master  of  his 
art  and  its  slave.  He  was  born  in  1861  in  London,  and 
received  his  art   education    at    the    Royal    Academy 
Schools,  and  began  to  exhibit  as  early  as  1884.  His 
definition  of  sculpture  embraces  decoration  ;    not  the 
ornamental  decoration  of  the  school  of  Gilbert,  but  the 
pictorial  sculptural  decoration  of  the  mosaic  worker, 
which  he  shares  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sculptor 
with  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  painter.  Walker's  mosaics,  to  which  he  gave  an 
immense  amount  of  personal  work,  apart  from  the 
designing,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Greek  Church  at  Bays- 
water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  manner  in  the  panels  in 
the  Chapel  of  Whitelands  College  in  Chelsea.  Other 
ornamental  work  is  seen  at  the  Stamford  Hill  Church, 
known  as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  tower  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  bronze  figures  of  the  Eagle,  the  Bull, 
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the  Lion  and  an  Angel :  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Brent- 
wood also  contains  Walker's  decoration.  Inside  and 
outside  the  Church  of  Humanity  at  Liverpool  are 
works  representing  Humanity  and  a  Madonna  and 
Child.  In  the  Crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  a  relief 
of  Florence  Nightingale,  in  an  alabaster  setting  ;  at 
BlickUng,  in  Norfolk,  is  a  memorial  to  Lady  Lothian, 
and  at  Helmingham,  one  to  Lady  ToUemache.  In 
Westminster  Abbey  is  the  memorial  to  Orlando 
Gibbons,  and  in  Southwark  Cathedral  that  to  Sir  F. 
Wigan.  At  Limehouse,  in  the  garden  of  the  Old  Church 
in  the  Commercial  Road,  is  the  great  bronze  Christ, 
on  a  pedestal  of  Portland  stone. 

Of  all  this  church  work,  the  most  trying  to  the  artist 
was  the  mosaic  done  in  the  Greek  Church  in  Moscow 
Road,  however.  The  surface  covered  is  four  to  five 
thousand  feet,  and  the  central  figure  of  Christ  on  a 
rainbow,  with  arms  extended  and  hands  upraised,  is 
twenty-five  feet,  if  standing,  and  the  twelve  apostles 
are  each  ten  feet  in  height.  The  background  is  gilt, 
and  the  lettering  upon  it  is  eighteen  inches  high.  Walker 
was  at  work  for  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  designs,  and  a 
cut  cartoon  was  nailed  on  the  dome.  It  was  a  most 
arduous  task,  from  which  the  artist  was  glad  to  turn 
again  to  the  more  legitimate  carving  and  modelling, 
which  he  loves. 

In  1909,  Walker  made  the  bronze  Christ,  crucified, 
with  crown  of  thorns,  for  the  Memorial  to  Sir  Andrew 
Stepney,  at  Llanelly,  in  Wales.  His  statues,  include 
Lady  Mount  Temple,  at  Torquay,  and  the  Florence 
Nightingale,  in  bronze,  in  Waterloo  Place,  is  one  of 
Walker's  best  works,  and  one  of  the  most  dignified 
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pieces  of  sculpture  in  London.  His  statues  of  Dante, 
Aristotle  and  St.  Augustine  are  at  Hawarden.  And 
They  Were  Afraid,  his  group  of  Adam  and  Eve  listen- 
ing to  the  Voice  of  God  in  Eden,  is  an  impressive 
group,  with  naturalistic  treatment  of  the  figures. 

The  best  known  of  Walker's  ideal  works  is  the  bronze, 
life-size  statue.  The  Thorn,  on  an  ebony  base,  in  the 
Glyptotek  Museum,  Copenhagen.  His  Sleep,  a  recumb- 
ent study  of  mother  and  child  in  marble,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1901  and  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  in  1920,  was  awarded  the  only  gold  medal 
for  sculpture  at  the  Salon  in  1902.  In  1907  his  marble 
Circe  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  his 
other  life-size  ideal  work  is  The  Wooing  of  Thetis. 
He  has  made  a  number  of  portrait  busts,  including 
Lady  Beatrice  Wilkinson,  and  bronze  statuettes, 
among  others,  of  a  Gordon  Highlander,  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1920.  His  reliefs  are  many — a. 
beautiful  Mother  and  Child,  The  Last  Plague,  The 
Madonna,  and  The  Kiss,  in  marble,  in  the  Bradford 
Museum. 

Walker  does  not  confine  his  direct  work  to  his  large 
marble  statues,  groups  and  reliefs,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
sculptors  who  works  also  in  ivory,  wood  and  the  prec- 
ious metals.  He  makes  ivory  heads  and  busts,  two-thirds 
life-size  on  beautiful  bases  of  Irish  Green  Marble, 
ivory  drinking  cups,  nearly  fourteen  inches  high,  with 
a  frieze  of  bacchanals,  the  cup  supported  by  a  stooping 
figure  of  Silenus  masquerading  as  Atlas  ;  a  seated 
Dante  statuette,  seven  inches  high,  with  a  head  and 
hands  of  ivory  ;  hair  and  body  of  ebony,  one  hand 
holding  a  crystal  sphere,  into  which  he  gazes,  the 
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whole  on  a  base  of  ebony  ;  an  ivory  Psyche  on  a  bronze 
Dryad  base  and  black  marble  plinth,  fourteen  inches 
high  ;   an  ivory  group,  shewn  at  Edinburgh  in  1920, 
Cupid  Disarmed  by  Nymphs,  twenty-one  inches  high 
the  three  figures  in  ivory,  on  an  ebony  base,  inset  with 
four  ivory  relief  panels  of  dancing  nymphs  ;    and  an 
ivory  female  figure  for  clock  stand,  hands  upraised, 
holding  a  sixteenth  century  French  watch,  on  a  Derby- 
shire spar  pedestal  with  a  black  marble  foot,  mistaken 
often  for  a  sixteenth  century  work  by  an  unknown 
maker  !  All  these  the  sculptor  laboriously  carves  him- 
self, these  small  works  with  microscopical  detail,  and 
then  turns  to  make  a  Boer  War  Memorial  for  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  or  reliefs  of  More  and  Erasmus,  Mazzini, 
and  Carlyle  on  Lord  Courtney's  old  house  in  Chelsea 
or  the  Courtney  Memorial  on  the  outside  of  Old  Chelsea 
Church.  Walker  lives  and  works  in  Chelsea,  as  his 
friend,  Stirling  Lee,  did. 

Another  direct  worker,  and  a  more  uncompromising 
one  than  either  Stirling  Lee,  Walker  or  Turner,  is 
Eric  Gill.  The  Stations  of  the  Cross,  in  Westminster 
Cathedral,  the  series  of  flat  low  reliefs  adorning  the 
great  brick  pillars  of  Bentley's  stately  building,  have 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  They  have  been 
called  archaic  because  they  are  not  Hke  contemporary 
work,  and  they  have  been  called  ugly,  but  neither  of 
the  epithets  suit  them.  They  are  beautiful  and  new, 
because  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  sincere  artist's 
thoughts  and  vision  and  practice.  Eric  Gill,  who  made 
them,  thought  of  them,  designed  them  and  carved 
them,  believes  in  stone-cutting,  and  thinks  it  is  the 
most  honourable  occupation  a  man  can  follow,  and  so 
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he  carves  small  statues  and  images  in  English  stone  at 
Ditchbng  Common,  in  Sussex,  not  far  from  Brighton 
where  he  was  bom  in  1882,  and  he  carves,  moreover' 
mscriptions  on  walls  and  tablets  in  lettering  of  his  own' 
and  to  shew  what  further  he  has  in  his  mind  he  writes' 
to  explam  his  view  of  "  Sculpture  "  in  an  essay  which 
w^  pubHshed  at  Ditchling  in  1918.  In  that  year  he 
finished  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  at  Westminster,  and 
made  a  war  Monument  at  Bryantspiddle,  in  Dorset 
and  m  1920  he  made  one  in  North  Wales,  at  Chirk' 
and  exhibited  at  the  Goupil  Salon  six  pieces  of  direct 
work  :   all  small  things,  the  largest  being  a  crucifix  in 
Corsham  stone,  and  in  this  material  also  he  shewed 
his  double  reHef  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  his  Madonna 
and  Child,  the  latter  having  a  little  colour  added,  as 
also  in  the  Bath,  in  Beer  stone,  in  which  the  bather  has 
golden  hair.  In  Beer  stone,  too,  is  the  Couch,  another 
double  reHef :   an  ahnost  flat  projection  on  both  sides 
which  avoids  the  necessity  of  being  reaHstic  and  pro- 
ducing in  the  round.  Another  work  was  Anadyomene. 
At  this  exhibition  were  shewn  examples  of  carving  in 
Hoptonwood  stone,  by  Ursula  Edgcumbe,  and  in  slate 
by  Arnnd  B.  Johnston,  in  both  cases,  the  reUef  being 
very  low,  scarcely  more  than  incised  work,  but  more 
naturalistic  than  the  work  of  Eric  Gill. 

Ernest  Cole  is  another  direct- worker,  and  the  sculp- 
ture on  the  new  County  Council  Hall  on  the  Thames 
provides  an  example  of  his  powers  in  this  direction 
for,  Kke  Harold  Parker,  on  Australia  House,  he  did 
some  of  the  actual  hewing  of  the  groups  from  the 
blocks  of  stone,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Group 
emblematic  of  The  Thames.  The  Creation  of  Eve,  and 
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the  fountain  figure  for  the  courtyard  of  the  building, 
are  other  works  in  this  important  commission.  Cole 
was  appointed  to  make  the  sculpture  for  the  Kitchener 
Memorial  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  is  one  of  the 
English  sculptors  who  has  broken  away  from  tradition, 
and  is  indeed  the  most  rebellious  of  them  all. 

There  are  rebel  sculptors  in  every  capital  of  Europe, 
as  there  are  rebel  painters  and  musicians.  There  are 
scores  of  them  in  Paris  ;  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  ; 
in  Poland  and  Russia ;  in  Jugoslavia  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  George  Grey  Barnard  and  Jo.  Davidson 
are  the  rebel  sculptors  of  the  United  States,  and  Jacob 
Epstein  and  Ernest  Cole  the  rebel  sculptors  of  London. 
The  rebels  have  to  bear  with  the  jibes  and  the  adul- 
ations of  an  unthinking  public,  and  it  is  this  public 
which  makes  them  feel  like  rebels  :  not  always  rebellion 
itself  as  such.  It  made  one  of  Epstein,  since  the 
time  when  his  eighteen  figures  on  the  British  Medical 
Association  Building  in  the  Strand  were  first  revealed 
to  view.  This  was  in  1907-8,  and  the  following  year 
was  the  signal  for  a  new  outburst  over  the  Oscar  Wilde 
Monument  for  Pere  Lachaise.  It  is  difficult  to  say  if 
the  praise  or  the  vituperation  was  more  to  blame,  but 
anyhow,  the  eflfect  was  there  :  Epstein  quite  definitely 
became  a  subject  for  controversy.  It  is  unfortunate, 
for  this  kind  of  attention  blurs  the  public  vision,  and, 
what  is  worse  by  far,  spoils  the  artist's  own  outlook  on 
the  world.  Epstein  was  quite  young  in  1907,  for  he  was 
bom — at  New  York  of  Russo-Polish  parents — as  lately 
as  1880  :  he  was  still  therefore  very  impressionable, 
and,  with  so  many  voices  against  him,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  he  should  become  even  more  rebellious. 
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I  am  quite  sure  that  this  has  deflected  his  talent  into 
ways  that  need  never  have  been,  ways  which  have  irri- 
tated even  his  sincere  admirers;  ways  which  have 
invited  inevitably  the  contumely  of  those  who  dislike 
his  work. 

Fortunately   his    sculpture    for    the    decoration   of 
Church  Square,  Pretoria,  offered  less  opportunity  for 
discussion,  but  Exhibitions  from  time  to  time  at  the 
International   Society  and  at  the  Leicester  Galleries 
have  invited  criticism  which  was  almost  always  beside 
the  mark  ;    the  consequence  has  been  that  Epstein's 
painting  of  A  Lady,  his  Venus,  and  his  Christ  have 
provided  provender  for  the  newspapers,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  finer  pieces  has  been  discounted.  His 
mask  in  bronze,  of  his  wife,  and  the  one  called  Billy 
Gordon,  have  been  overlooked  ;   his  portraits  of  sold- 
iers have  been  underrated  because  his  lady  of  the  so- 
called  Aztek  type—the  Masque  de  Meum— have  been 
proclaimed.  His  American  Soldier  is  scorned  because 
there  are  people  who  do  not  like  his  Lord  Fisher  ;  the 
bust  of  his  wife  is  decried  because  the  busts  of  his  child 
are  considered  undesirable,  or  vice  versa.  At  his  last 
exhibition  there  were  nearly  forty  portrait  studies,  none 
of  which  was  beautiful  according  to  academic  or  tra- 
ditional standards,  but  you  have  only  to  study  the 
LilUan   Shelley,  the   Lady  Cunard,  the  Countess  of 
Drogheda,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  Gabrielle 
Saonne  to  feel  there  is  life  and  character  in  each  one 
of  them.  It  has  been  said  of  them  that  they  were  like 
the  work  of  Mestrovic  ;  it  has  been  said  of  their  maker 
that  the  mantle  of  Rodin  had  fallen  on  him  ;   it  has 
been  announced  that  his  portraits  are  more  recognizable 
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than  Rembrandt's,  but  none  of  these  things  are  at  all 
true.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  Epstein 
and  Mestrovic,  Rodin  or  Rembrandt.  He  is  very  inter- 
esting and  very  intriguing,  and,  moreover,  he  is  in- 
dividual and  original.  There  is  possibly  something 
perverse  in  his  adherence  to  types  which  are  not 
obviously  beautiful,  and  in  his  determination  to  ex- 
aggerate the  deviations  from  the  standard  type  of  beauty, 
but  there  is  something  perverse,  too,  of  the  same  quality 
in  Whistler's  portraits,  and  there  is  a  certain  perversity 
in  the  eternal  multiplication  of  the  type  of  beauty, 
which  we  all  ignorantly  agree  to  be  classical.  All  con- 
tinued perversity  is  more  or  less  deliberate,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  it  are  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  praise  and  blame  to  which  it  is  treated. 

I  do  not  see  in  Epstein  a  phenomenon,  but  rather  a 
sculptor  of  original  vision,  and  saved  by  that  vision 
from  the  equivocal  kindness  of  many  who  express 
themselves  as  his  admirers,  who  endeavoured  to  thrust 
upon  him  a  burden  of  stupidity  that  no  artist  could  be 
expected  to  carry  ;  a  burden  which  Epstein  refused. 
Never  has  there  been  a  case  in  which  an  artist  more 
urgently  needed  to  be  saved  from  his  friends  ;  his 
enemies  could  never  have  injured  him  half  so  much. 
They  were  intrigued  by  the  Venus,  the  Rock  Drill, 
and  the  other  modernist  works,  seeing  in  them  the 
virtues  that  such  are  supposed  to  possess  ;  they  tried 
their  best  to  be  thrilled  by  the  emotions  these  were 
supposed  to  produce,  instead  of  regarding  them  at 
their  value  as  pieces  of  decoration,  and,  finally,  they 
were  left  cold  before  the  excellence  of  some  of  the 
portrait  busts  and  masks,  which  made  for  naturalism, 
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modified  by  their  author's  method  of  looking  into  char- 
acter and  translating  it  according  to  his  own  peculiar 
and  exceptional  cerebration. 

After  all,  however,  praise  and  blame  are  nothing  to 
do  with  a  man's  work,  and  Epstein's  is  there  to  speak 
for  itself ;  it  speaks  loudly,  qualifying  the  squeaks  of 
the  prophets  and  making  for  itself  a  place  in  the  history 
of  English  art.  It  has  been  imitated  by  younger  and 
rasher  men,  whose  eyes  have  not  yet  been  opened  to 
the  fact  that  a  secret  lies  in  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
secret  is  there  just  as  their  secrets  lie  still  in  the  works 
of  Rodin  and  Rembrandt,  but  we  do  not  know  them. 
If  they  could  be  probed,  the  world  would  be  peopled 
by  Rodins  and  Rembrandts,  and  would  be  a  not  alto- 
gether desirable  world.  Epstein's  Head  of  a  Girl,  in 
bronze  with  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  hanging 
loose,  was  presented  by  the  Contemporary  Art  Society 
to  the  Tate  Gallery  in  191 7. 

Amongst  the  artists  of  the  English  School,  Ernest 
Cole  is  the  one  whose  work  places  him  alongside  Ep- 
stein. On  the  new  buildings  for  the  County  Council, 
the  details  of  his  groups  invite  comparison  with  the 
Epstein  figures  in  Agar  Street  and  the  Strand,  and  at 
the  twenty-sixth  exhibition  of  the  International  Society 
of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  his  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  forerunner  of 
Epstein's  Christ  at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  At  this 
exhibition.  Cole  was  also  represented  by  a  portrait  head 
in  marble  of  the  Reverend  Stewart  Headlam,  which 
betrayed  also  the  rebel  in  its  author.  His  work  is  inter- 
esting and  arresting  but  not  satisfying,  but,  like  Ep- 
stein's, it  is  a  challenge  which  English  sculptors  of  the 
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accepted  canons  can  afford  to  take  up,  and,  whatever 
the  result,  there  cannot  be  any  harm.  John  Tweed, 
another  rebel,  out  of  Scotland,  has  challenged  the 
English  school,  both  as  a  controversialist  and  as  a 
sculptor,  and  so  has  Havard  Thomas  of  the  Welsh 
group  in  his  work.  Among  the  youngest  of  the  rebels 
is  Frank  Dobson,  who  shewed  a  bust  of  a  young  man 
at  the  National  Portrait  Society's  Exhibition  in  1921. 

To  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  rebels  back 
to  the  normal  members  of  the  English  School  is  like 
emerging  from  the  passage  of  a  swiftly  running  river 
on  the  south  Devon  coast,  such  as  the  Exe,  or  the 
Otter,  into  the  smooth,  sunlit  Channel.  You  do  not 
know  what  may  happen  to  you  in  the  rocky,  choppy, 
eddying,  swirling,  rushing  river-mouth,  but  you  know 
how  safe  you  are  as  soon  as  you  feel  yourself  at  rest  on 
the  bosom  of  the  warm  summer  sea.  There  are  still  so 
many  whose  work  is  of  worth  :  Wenlock  Rollins,  A. 
Broadbent,  Nicholson  Babb,  Richard  Garbe,  and 
Ernest  Gillick — all  exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  if  only  the  Academy  Catalogue  is  glanced  through, 
how  many  names  of  producers  of  sound  work  there  are 
to  be  found  in  it !  Their  work  is  appreciated,  and  if 
there  are  other  names  which  convey  an  impression  to 
the  contrary,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  there  are 
such  in  every  catalogue  that  was  ever  printed. 

Some  of  the  typical  work  in  English  Sculpture  is 
being  done  by  men  associated  with  the  Academy 
manner,  who  are  constant  exhibitors.  In  Albert  Toft, 
England  has  a  type-example  of  the  result  of  the  national 
system  of  art-education.  Toft  was  born  at  Birmingham, 
his  father  being  an  artist  whose  pottery  is  world-known. 
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He  was  educated  at  the  art  school  of  Birmingham,  and 
later,  when  his  father  went  to  the  Potteries,  at  Hanley 
and  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  where,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  won  a  National  Art  Scholarship.  This 
was  while  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  firm  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood. His  scholarship  enabled  him  to  study  for  three 
years  at  South  Kensington  under  Lanteri,  after  which 
he  at  once  began  to  exhibit  in  1885.  I^  ten  years  he 
had  made  a  position  for  himself,  and  his  nude  female 
statues  were  becoming  known.  Lilith  was  the  first,  and 
Fate-Led  came  in  1892,  establishing  him,  and  this  was 
bought  for  the  Walker  Gallery  at  Liverpool.  The  seated 
figure  called  the  Goblet  of  Life  followed,  and  later, 
Hagar,  another  seated  figure  ;  Contemplation,  in  1901, 
and  Victory,  a  nude  female  statue,  with  decorative 
sword  and  mace  ;  these  two  latter  works  marking  their 
author's  adherence  to  the  less  advanced  school  of 
decorative  sculptors. 

In  1897  his  Spring  was  acquired  by  the  art  gallery 
of  his  native  city,  which  has  also  other  works,  and 
Birmingham  commissioned  his  Soldiers'  War  Memorial, 
and  the  King  Edward  Memorial.  The  Warwickshire 
Soldiers'  War  Memorial  is  also  his,  the  Welsh  National 
War  Memorial,  Queen  Victoria  at  Nottingham  and  at 
Leamington,  and  he  has  made  statues  of  Robert  Owen, 
Gladstone,  and  G.  J.  Holyoake,  as  well  as  one  in  marble 
of  the  Rajah  Sudhal  Deb  Bahadur.  In  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art  is  his  Bather,  a  full-length  female 
nude,  purchased  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees  in  191 5.  Toft 
has  made  many  busts,  Gladstone  and  Philip  James  Bailey 
among  them,  and  his  latest  work  is  his  bronze  statue. 
To  our  Fallen  Heroes,  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  1920. 
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There  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  career  of  Gilbert 
Bayes.  He  first  exhibited  as  long  ago  as  1888,  and  yet 
he  was  born  in  London  no  earlier  than  1 871.  He,  how- 
ever, entered  the  Academy  Schools  in  1896,  and  in 
1899  gained  the  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Scholar- 
ship, getting  an  honourable  mention  in  the  Paris  In- 
ternational Exhibition  the  following  year,  and  selling  a 
set  of  panels  to  Dresden.  In  Paris  and  Rome  he  com- 
pleted his  education,  and  was  ready  to  meet  the  other 
equipped  sculptors  in  equal  competition.  From  reliefs 
and  statuettes  he  passed  to  medals  and  statues.  The 
Great  Seal  of  King  George  V,  and  the  King's  Police 
Medal  are  his,  as  are  also  the  medals  given  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  to  Captain  Scott  and  Sir  Ernest 
Shackle  ton. 

The  list  of  his  statues  is  a  long  one,  and  includes 
those  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  Sir  William  Chambers 
on  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Constant  Coquelin 
for  the  Comedie  Frangaise  ;  Dr.  Adamson  at  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow  ;  in  the  latter  city  being  also  one 
of  Dr.  Yellowlees,  and  Professor  Sidgwickat  Cambridge. 

Bayes  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  in  19 10  his  Sigurd  was  bought  by  the 
Chantrey  Trustees  for  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art.  In  191 1,  he  exhibited  the  Tata  Memorial  for  Bang- 
alore, and  his  statue  of  Lord  Nunburnholme,  at  Water 
Priory,  and  in  191 4  his  Maharajah  of  Bikanir.  The  Sea- 
King's  Daughter,  which  had  been  exhibited  in  Rome, 
Ghent  and  Paris,  as  well  as  London,  was  purchased 
for  the  New  South  Wales  National  Art  Gallery.  His 
John  the  Baptist  fountain  was  made  for  the  Merchant 
Taylor's  Company  in  the  City  of  London,  and  to  1918 
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belong  his  Aldeburgh  and  Broadstone  War  Memorials, 
and  the  memorial  lectern  in  bronze,  enamel  and  mosaic 
in  the  Savoy  Chapel  Royal.  To  this  year,  too,  belong 
the  equestrian  statues  of  War  and  Peace  for  the  Sydney 
Gallery,  and  in  1920  the  Preston  Art  Museum  pur- 
chased the  Sirens  of  the  Ford. 

William  Reynolds- Stephens  belongs  to  the  group  of 
the  essentially  decorative  sculptors,  and  he  is  a  direct 
disciple  of  Alfred  Gilbert.  Consider  his  Lancelot  and 
the  Nestling  or  his  Guinevere  and  the  Nestling  !  They 
are  compact  of  the  feeling  which  you  get  from  a  survey 
of  Gilbert's  Clarence  Tomb  at  Windsor,  combined 
with  the  mediaevalism  of  the  later  Pre-Raphaelite 
school.  He  is  a  consistent  member  of  that  school,  for  he 
is  a  craftsman  as  well  as  an  artist.  He  makes  furniture, 
he  paints  pictures,  he  does  goldsmith's  work  and 
statues,  he  designs  rooms  and  carries  out  the  designs 
with  his  own  hands.  He  was  born  in  America  in  1862, 
but  was  educated  in  England  and  Germany,  and  in  art 
at  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  where  in  1887  h^  won 
prizes  in  both  sculpture  and  painting.  From  1886  on- 
wards he  exhibited  at  the  annual  shows,  and  his  body 
of  work  is  very  large.  Reynolds-Stephens  is  a  romantic, 
and  the  subjects  for  his  work  are  often  taken  from  tales 
of  long  ago.  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  his  mantelpiece  re- 
lief;  and  Guinevere's  Redeeming  are  cases  in  point. 
Naturally,  therefore,  his  attention  has  been  directed 
to  church  work,  in  which  he  has  managed  to  incorpor- 
ate much  decorative  sculpture.  He  has  exhibited  in 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  America,  and  has  received  medals 
and  other  distinctions. 

To  this  decorative  group,  among  the  earlier  of  the 
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modem  British  sculptors,  belonged  Onslow  Ford, 
whose  Shelley  Memorial  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, is  a  forecast  of  what  was  to  follow,  and  links  up 
Stevens*  Wellington  Memorial  with  Gilbert's  Clar- 
ence tomb.  Onslow  Ford  first  exhibited  in  1875,  ^^^ 
year  of  Stevens'  death,  and  not  only  his  Shelley  Memor- 
ial, but  his  Gordon  Shield,  and  the  statue  of  Gordon 
mounted  on  the  camel  with  its  sumptuous  accoutre- 
ments, at  Chatham  ;  his  Peace,  and  the  statuettes  on 
their  ornamental  pedestals,  of  The  Singer  and  Applause, 
that  of  Glory  to  the  Dead  ;  the  ornate  Jowett  Memorial, 
with  its  tessellated  work,  and  Castles  in  the  Air,  a  group 
including  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Philip  II,  of  copper, 
pewter  and  different  woods,  which  was  acquired  by 
the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  in  191 1 — all  in- 
dicate how  the  sculptor  developed  from  the  earlier 
naturalism  of  Stevens  as  he  applied  it  to  decoration, 
to  the  decorative-sculptural  work  of  which  Gilbert's 
is  the  highest  form. 

Henry  C.  Fehr  is  an  uncompromising  omamentist, 
and,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  placed  his  Perseus 
upon  the  Dragon,  and  the  dragon,  its  wide  wings  out- 
spread, upon  his  Andromeda,  forming  the  vertical  group 
in  bronze  outside  the  Tate  Gallery,  which  was  ac- 
quired in  1894  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees.  Again,  in 
his  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  everything  is  sacrificed 
for  the  ornamental  eff^ect,  and  the  attitude  of  the  maiden 
held  in  the  left  arm  of  the  Saint  is  anything  but  statu- 
esque, it  is,  indeed,  theatrical.  Hypnos  bestowing  sleep 
upon  the  Earth  is  quieter,  but  the  huge  wings  are  again 
an  exaggeration  ;  the  unreality  of  them  and  their  top- 
heaviness  spoil  the  figure.  The  ardour  of  Fehr  was 
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somewhat  modified  in  his  statues  of  James  Watt  and 
John  Harrison  for  Leeds,  and  he  had  perforce  to  fall 
back  on  the  more  ordered  teachings  of  his  master, 
Brock,  but  on  the  whole  Brock's  influence  was  less  than 
that  of  Gilbert's  and  most  of  Fehr's  subjects  were 
chosen  because  they  offered  opportunities  for  florid 
decorative  treatment. 

Among  the  constant  exhibitors  at  the  Royal 
Academy  from  year  to  year  are  a  number  of  sculptors, 
the  standard  of  whose  works  is  high.  They  represent 
all  classes  of  ideal,  naturalistic  and  realistic  subjects  ; 
applied  sculpture  in  metal-work  ;  stonework  for  archi- 
tectural purposes,  memorials  and  monuments,  and 
they  work  in  all  varieties  of  sculptural  materials  from 
gold  and  precious  stones  to  wood  and  granite.  Nelson 
Dawson,  Ernest  Gillick,  Charles  Pibworth,  A.  Bert- 
ram Pegram,  S.  Nicholson  Babb,  Richard  Garbe, 
William  MacMillan,  Allan  G.  Wyon,  and  A.  Broad- 
bent  are  some  of  them,  and  besides  these,  the  British 
school  includes  many  others  whose  ability  is  undoubted. 

Leonard  Jennings  has  made  a  mark  with  an  accomp- 
lished piece  of  carving  in  marble  of  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca,  and  has  made  also  a  number  of  good  portrait 
busts.  Gilbert  Ledward,  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  is  one 
of  the  younger  men,  and  he  shewed  a  delightfully 
fresh  and  tender  head  of  a  smiling  girl-child,  Elizabeth, 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1921.  Charles  Sargent 
Jagger  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
men.  He  was  born  in  1885  at  Sheffield,  and  attended 
the  school  of  art  there,  passing  later  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Art.  His  relief,  The  Blessed  Damozel,  achieved  a 
success  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Newbury  A.  Trent  was 
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also  born  in  1885,  and  educated  at  South  Kensington 
and  the  Royal  Academy  Schools.  He  has  made  memor- 
ials to  King  Edward  VII  at  Brighton  and  Bath,  and  of 
Dean  Pigou  in  Bristol  Cathedral.  At  the  Alpine  Club 
Gallery,  in  1921,  William  Simmonds  exhibited  a  num- 
ber of  small  works,  in  ebony  and  other  woods,  of  animals, 
together  with  a  case  of  ivory  bibelots. 

A  son  of  a  sculptor  and  a  pupil  of  Derwent  Wood, 

Frederick  J.  Wilcoxson,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1888 

and  educated  in  the  School  of  Architecture  and  applied 

Art  of  the  University  there.  He  afterwards  went  to 

London,  and  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy 

Schools.  He  is  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy, 

where,  among  other  works,  his  bust  of  Derwent  Wood 

was  seen  in  191 8.  His  public  works  are  the  Monument 

to  Bishop  Clayton,  a  full-length  recumbent  effigy  in 

Portland   Stone,  which  was  placed  in  Peterborough 

Cathedral   in    1919  ;    the   Mackinnon   monument   in 

granite,  with  a  figure  of  St.  Michael,  fully  armed,  in 

bronze,  of  1920,  at  Kintyre,  Argyleshire  ;    a  bronze 

portrait  bust  of  Dr.  Gilkes  at  Dulwich  College,  and 

war  memorials  at  Hale,  Cheshire,  with  a  bronze  soldier 

and  tablet  ;  at  Hampstead  and  at  Ripon,  which  includes 

a  bronze  bust  of  a  soldier  on  a  stone  obelisk.  Another 

of  the  younger  sculptors  is  T.  Humphrey  Paget,  who 

is  a  native  of  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1893. 

He  is  on  the  teaching-staff  of  the  Central  School  of 

Arts  and  Crafts,  London,  where  he  commenced  his  art 

education,  later  proceeding   to    the    Royal    Academy 

Schools.  In  19 19  he  shewed  a  portrait  bust  at  the  Royal 

Academy,   and   he  has   exhibited    at    Liverpool   and 

elsewhere,  both  before  and  after  the  war. 
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Among  the  many  war  subjects  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  1920  was  Belgium,  the  Belgium  of  19 14,  symbolic  of 
fear,  modelled  realistically  by  its  author,  Mrs.  J.  Law- 
son  Peacey.  A  crouching  woman,  with  head  turning 
back  with  a  fine  maternal  anxiety  in  her  face,  and  in 
the  convulsive  strength  with  which  she  clasps  her 
unheeding  child  to  her  yielding  breasts.  This  piece 
was  modelled  rather  with  an  insistence  on  one  point 
of  view,  the  tenseness  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  being 
lost  in  the  left.  It  was  not  well  to  do  this,  for  it  cannot 
be  true  to  life  :  if  the  body  is  tense  and  crouching,  it 
is  tense  and  crouching  all  over,  but  the  success  of  the 
group  was  due  to  the  facial  expression  of  the  fear  that 
possessed  the  larger  figure. 

Phoebe  Stabler,  as  is  the  case  with  several  other 
women  sculptors,  carves  direct,  and  works  in  miscel- 
aneous  materials.  Her  larger  work  is  in  stone,  like  her 
Head  of  a  Woman,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1916,  and  the  Dreamer,  in  1917.  The  former,  more  or 
less  realistic,  the  latter,  treated — the  hair  particularly — 
in  a  modified  form  of  the  modern  manner,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  in  the  work  of  Jean  Milne,  the  Bird 
Feeder  being  another  example  of  this  treatment.  At 
the  Whitechapel  Exhibition  in  1921  of  the  Women's 
International  Art  Club,  she  shewed  the  interesting 
Woman's  Head,  carved  in  sandstone,  as  well  as  a  case 
of  small  figures  in  plaster  and  a  Dancing  Faun.  A  plaque 
of  a  Dancing  Faun  in  lead  and  pottery,  a  lead  Garden 
Figure,  Shy,  a  bronze  statuette,  Mischief,  a  bronze- 
gilt  child's  figure,  and  a  bronze  bust,  Alix,  are  other 
examples  of  the  work  of  this  sculptor,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Harold  Stabler,  the  sculptor. 
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The  Countess  Feodora  Gleichen  has  made  many 
memorials,  and  Lady  Scott  has  had  portrait  busts  ex- 
hibited in  London  and  elsewhere.  Clare  Sheridan  has 
adopted  the  modern  rough  and  forceful  style,  and  in 
1920  had  a  "  one-man  "  show  in  London,  at  which 
portraits  of  celebrities  were  seen,  and  at  the  Modem 
Portrait  Society  she  shewed  her  series  of  portraits  of  the 
Russian  Bolshevist  leaders  (1921).  Marble,  and  tinted 
marble,  bronze  and  a  variety  of  patina,  as  well  as  the 
employment  of  the  matrix  marble,  are  features  of  this 
artist's  work. 

Among  the  sculptors  who  have  elected  to  make  small 
things  out  of  a  variety  of  materials,  is  Alec  Miller,  who 
had  a  show  in  the  Adelphi  at  the  Twenty-One  Gallery 
in  1920.  An  enumeration  of  his  media  is  useful :  the 
woods  he  used  included  lime,  pear,  sycamore,  oak, 
cherry  and  cypress  ;  his  other  materials  were  black 
wax,  coloured  and  white  plaster,  bronze,  stone  and 
alabaster.  Laurence  Atkinson  also  makes  small  work 
in  stone  and  clay,  and  having  passed  through  the  stage 
of  vorticism,  claims  to  have  reached  the  realm  of  pure 
abstraction.  There  is  no  pretence  at  naturalism,  and 
geometry  is  ignored,  so  that  he  is  as  far  from  Landow- 
ski,  on  the  one  hand,  as  he  is  from  Mendes  da  Costa, 
on  the  other,  and  as  near  to  chaos  as  it  is  possible  for 
sculpture  to  be,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure 
abstraction  in  three  dimensions 

A  number  of  painters  have  also  been  sculptors  : 
Alfred  Stevens  stands  alone,  for  he  was  equally  great 
in  both  arts,  but  following  him  in  the  British  School 
are  George  Frederick  Watts,  John  M.  Swan,  Briton 
Riviere,  Lord  Leighton,  and  Legros.  It  is  sometimes 
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suggested  that  both  Watts  and  Leighton  were  better 
sculptors  than  painters,  but  that  pious  opinion  needs  a 
good  deal  of  qualification.  The  Physical  Energy  of 
Watts,  in   Kensington   Gardens,  is  well-known,  and 
his  bust  of  Clytie,  in  bronze,  is  in  the  Tate  Gallery ; 
Swan  studied  sculpture  under  Fr6miet,  and  one  of  his 
last  pieces  of  work  was  the  modelling  of  the  colossal 
lions  on  the  South  African  Memorial  to  Cecil  Rhodes  ; 
Lord  Leighton 's  Athlete  and  Python  and  the  Sluggard' 
in  bronze,  are  at  the  Tate,  as  also  a  study  in  black  wax 
called  Needless  Alarms,  a  nude  figure  of  a  girl  fright- 
ened by  a  toad,  a  replica  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  South 
Kensington. 

Among  living  painter-sculptors  are   Glyn  Philpot, 
Charles  H.  Shannon,  and  Charles  Ricketts,  the  last 
being  represented  at  the  Tate  Gallery  by  two  small 
bronze  groups,  Orpheus  and  Euridice  and  Mother  and 
Child.  Much  of  his  sculpture  has  been  seen  from  time 
to  time  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  International  Society  : 
in  1906  he  exhibited  the  Centaur  and  Child,  in  1908 
Ecce  Homo,  Laocoon,  Pieta,  and  Nessus,  and  in  1909 
the  bronzes  lo  and  the  Sea  Nymphs,  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca,  Faust  and  Chiron,  and  The  Good  Samaritan. 
Shannon  shewed  a  bronze  called  Repose  in  1908,  and 
Glyn  Philpot  in  1913,  a  Mystic  in  Ecstasy  (William 
Blake).  Richmond's  mosaic  work  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
is  well-known,  and  John  S.  Sargent  has  contributed 
not  only  painted  decorations  to  the  Boston  (U.S.A.) 
public  library,  but  sculptural  decoration,  too. 
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WILLIAM   BIRNIE  RHIND  furnishes  an- 
other example  of  the  persistence  of  a  faculty 
in  the  same  family.  He  and  his  brother,  John 
Massey  Rhind,  are  sons  of  John  Rhind,  the  sculptor  and 
associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  William  Birnie 
Rhind  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in   1853,  learning  his 
art  from  his  father,  and  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Design,  afterwards  studying  for  five  years  in  the  life 
school  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  and  then  in 
Paris.  His  work  consists  mostly  of  public  monuments 
and  decorative  work  for  architectural  purposes,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  busts,  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  the 
ideal.  His  bust  of  William  Crooke  is  a  good  example 
of  his  portraits,  and  his  most  important  monuments 
are  the  colossal  statue  of  James  V  of  Scotland  for  the 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  ;    the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow  at  Melbourne  ;  the  South  African  Memorial 
in  Edinburgh  to  the  Black  Watch,  and  the  Royal  Scots 
Greys  Memorial  also  in  his  native  city.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

Born  in  1856  at  Inverurie,  James  Pittendrigh  Mac- 
gillivray  is  peculiarly  Scottish,  for  his  education  was 
derived,  as  an  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  from 
William  Brodie,  the  Scottish  sculptor,  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution  and  in  the  studio  of  John  Mossman, 
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another  Scottish  sculptor,  at  Glasgow.  Macgillivray 
lives  in  Edinburgh  ;  is  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  of 
Aberdeen  University,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  ;  was  enthusiastic  on  behalf  of  the  Glasgow 
School  from  1888,  at  which  time  he  was  hesitating  be- 
tween painting  and  sculpture,  onwards,  and  founded 
The  Scottish  Art  Review  to  further  its  aims.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Glasgow  Palette  Club.  He  has 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  has  intimate  associations  with  the  Bel- 
gian School  of  Sculpture,  and  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  Van  der  Stappen  and  Dillens. 

It  is  claimed  for  Macgillivray  that  he  has  created  a 
Scottish  School  of  Sculpture,  and,  both  by  his  activities 
on  behalf  of  art  education  in  Scotland  and  by  his  own 
works,  the  claim  can  be  firmly  established.  The  Edin- 
burgh School  of  Art  is  everywhere  accepted  as  the 
finest  modern  institution  of  its  kind.  It  is  the  creation 
of  Macgillivray,  but  a  good  way  from  the  dream  he 
had  of  it  at  its  inception.  But  far  as  it  may  be  from 
realising  its  creator's  ambition,  it  is  a  splendid  institu- 
tion, and  likely  to  put  new  life  once  more  into  Scottish 
art  and  to  repeat  the  Glasgow  triumph  in  the  sister 
city.  Like  his  Scottish  predecessor  in  sculpture,  Allan 
Cunningham  ;  like  his  Scottish  predecessors  in  paint- 
ing, Noel  Paton,  Thomas  Faed,  David  Scott  and 
William  Bell  Scott,  Macgillivray  has  written  poetry, 
and  has  published  Pro  Patria,  which  has  strong  national 
as  well  as  poetic  qualities.  Macgillivray 's  work  was 
first  exhibited  when  he  was  sixteen,  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  ;  he  was,  like  Gilbert  Bayes,  a  precocious 
artist.  But,  on  going  to  Glasgow,  he  ceased  to  exhibit 
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in  Edinburgh  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  when  he 
was  made  an  associate  of  the  R.S.A.  His  first  work  in 
Glasgow  was  the  modelling  on  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Scotia  Theatre,  now  the  Metropole,  and  he 
assisted  Mossman  on  the  statues  of  Livingstone  and 
Thomas  Campbell  in  George  Square.  The  same  city 
possesses  his  figure  panel  in  the  Cathedral — the  Dr. 
Peter  Low  memorial ;  and  in  the  Necropolis  there  the 
Allan  family  memorial.  At  Irvine  is  his  bronze  statue 
of  Robert  Bums,  nine  feet  in  height  (1896),  while  Edin- 
burgh possesses  the  Dean  Montgomery  Memorial  in 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  (1902)  ;  the  John  Knox  bronze 
statue  in  St.  Giles's  (1906),  and  the  National  Memorial 
to  Gladstone,  with  its  nine  statues  in  bronze,  un- 
veiled in  19 1 7.  In  Aberdeen  is  the  Byron  statue,  and 
the  marble  memorial  in  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Sir  William  Geddes.  Among  his  fine  busts  are  those 
of  Sir  George  Reid,  P.R.S.A.,  J.  A.  D.MacKean, 
Carlyle,  General  Gordon,  Ehrna,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Troup  and 
Ottilie  MacLaren  (Ottilie  Wallace),  the  sculptor,  a 
fine  work.  Macgillivray  has  maintained  his  association 
with  Belgium  and  France,  and  in  a  very  useful  way,  by 
organizing  exhibitions  in  Edinburgh  of  Belgian  and 
French  sculpture.  A  great  deal  more  should  be  done  in 
this  way,  for  British  sculpture  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  continent,  but  plenty  of  things  to  learn,  and  a 
homely  sentiment  is  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn,  so 
I  hope  other  cities,  including  London,  will  follow  the 
example  set  by  Edinburgh  and  Brighton.  Macgilliv- 
ray's  bust  of  a  Belgian  Girl,  and  his  Wife  of  Flanders, 
are  manifestations  of  his  interest,  both  being  seen  at 
Edinburgh  in  1920. 
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Henry  Snell  Gamley  was  born  at  Logie-Pert,  Craigo, 
in  1865,  and  studied  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh, and  obtained  gold  and  silver  National  medals. 
He  worked  in  the  studio  of  D.W.  Stevenson  from  1899 
to  1902,  and  was  made  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  in  1908.  His  works  include  portrait 
busts  and  medallions,  St.  Andrew  for  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland,  Inspiration  and  Achievement  for  the 
Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh,  and  The  Whisper  and  A 
Message  from  the  Sea.  His  works  at  the  Scottish  Acad- 
emy Special  Exhibition  of  1920  included  two  Memorial 
tablets  and  three  portraits. 

Painting  and  etching  are  more  associated  with  the 
Glasgow  School  than  Sculpture,  but  in  John  Tweed,  a 
Glasgow  man,  the  school  claims  one  of  the  original  and 
individual  sculptors  of  the  time.  Tweed,  as  a  student, 
was  one  of  the  Lambeth  group  and  passed  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools  and  thence  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  where  he  studied  under  Falguiere.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Rodin,  and  this  determined  the  direct- 
ion of  his  tastes.  Naturally,  he  was  disinclined  to  accept 
the  current  standards,  and  in  face  of  Rodin's  icono- 
clasm  and  the  unrest  generally  in   sculpture,  he  felt 
around  him  in  Paris,  he  turned  more  and  more  to  the 
newer  ideas  and  compromised  about  half-way  between 
the  new  and  the  old.  In  the  history  of  contemporary 
sculpture,  therefore,  Tweed  fills  an  interesting  place. 
Apart  from  his  work  itself,  he  has  thought  fit  to  promul- 
gate in  print  his  views,  and  he  has  not  hesitated  in  ex- 
pressing  his   estimate   of   the    accepted    standard   of 
British  sculpture.  His  attitude,  if  unduly  pessimistic, 
has  not  been  without  value,  but,  better  than  this,  his 
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work  has  proved,  not  the  truth  of  his  condemnations, 
but  the  value  of  his  principles. 

Tweed  was  tired  of  the  almost  universal  graceful- 
ness, sometimes  degenerating  into  prettiness  and  petti- 
ness, that  he  found  in  British  sculpture,  and  set  himself 
to  put  strength  and  vigour  in  its  place,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded without  overstepping  the  mark.  His  work  is 
refreshing,  for  it  indicates  this  new  outlook  on  the  art, 
but  he  has  been  successful  in  avoiding  extremes,  and 
his  statues  and  other  works  prove  how  valuable  it  is  to 
be  true  to  nature  if  you  want  to  be  impressive.  He  has 
not  been  unduly  anxious  in  his  free  works  to  select  too 
carefully  ;  he  has  taken  what  nature  has  afforded  and 
made  the  best  of  it.  To  a  man  with  feelings  such  as 
his,  he  has  been  fortunate  in  his  commissions  for  public 
works.  Cecil  Rhodes  at  Buluwayo,  Joseph  Cowen  at 
Newcastle -on-Tyne,  Queen  Victoria  at  Aden  and 
Madras,  are  all  portraits  of  forceful  persons  of  the 
sculptor's  own  generation,  and  he  had  full  play  for  the 
forcefulness  of  his  method.  Other  works  were  Governor 
Van  Riebeck  at  Cape  Town,  the  Major  Allan  Wilson 
Memorial  for  Rhodesia,  Benson  at  Hexham,  Alfred 
Beit  at  Salisbury,  South  Africa,  and  added  to  these 
were  the  historical  statues  of  Robert  Bums,  Lord  Clive 
at*  London  and  Calcutta,  Captain  Cook  at  Whitby 
(exhibited  at  the  Chelsea  Arts  Club  Show  at  Bradford 
in  19 14),  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  St.  Paul's,  all 
strong,  forceful  studies  with  thought  as  well  as  form 
to  make  them  of  interest :  new  thought  and  new  form 
instead  of  the  accepted  views. 

Among   Tweed's   works   at   the    International   Ex- 
hibition in  London  in  1898  was  the  marble  statue  of 
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Cecil  Rhodes,  Robert  Burns  and  H.  E.  Hirst,  and  the 
Rhodes  was  again  seen  ten  years  later  at  the  London 
Salon  in  the  Albert  Hall,  and  in  this  year,  at  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  in  London,  he  shewed  his  bronze 
Bathyllus.  From  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers, 
Tweed  has  contributed  to  the  exhibitions,  portrait 
busts  of  authors,  artists  and  other  distinguished 
people,  of  which  he  has  done  a  large  number.  In  1907 
was  one  of  Lieut  .-Col.  Hutchinson  Poe,  Miss  Con- 
stance Collier,  and  Major  Robert  Poore,  and  in  marble, 
Jenny  and  Baby  Norah  ;  in  19 10,  the  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  in  1911,  Frau  Von  Guillaume,  in  1912, 
Admiral  Montagu  and  Lady  Eden.  In  191 3  his  bronze 
statue  of  Lady  Londonderry  was  shewn.  Tweed  also 
exhibits  in  the  Academy,  at  the  same  time  decrying 
much  of  the  work  he  finds  there,  for  he  finds  it  inane, 
and  he  does  not  like  inanity  :  it  bores  him  as  it  does 
others,  and  so  he  is  good  enough  to  place  his  own 
leaven  in  this  mass.  In  19 13  his  marble  bust  of  a  boy 
was  admirable  ;  in  19 17  his  busts  of  Wassili  Safonoff, 
M.  K.  Groot,  and  Charles  Whibley,  and  in  1920  his 
bust  of  Max  Michaelis  and  Colonel  Willoughby  Verner 
were  notable  contributions.  At  the  special  exhibition 
of  Scottish  Sculpture  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
at  Edinburgh  in  1920,  Tweed  was  represented  by 
Alexis,  and  Latona  ;  his  Cleon,  Iphigenia,  Lilith  and 
Reveuse  are  other  examples  of  his  ideal  work,  but 
Latona  is  the  most  important.  This  naturalistic,  crouch- 
ing figure  in  marble  represents  Tweed's  art  in  its  most 
attractive,  if  not  most  uncompromising,  guise. 
W.  Reid  Dick  is  also  a  Glasgow  artist,  born  there  in 
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1879,  educated  there  and  in  London,  where  he  lives. 
The  National  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales  purchased, 
in  191 3,  his  study  of  a  woman  and  serpent,  called 
Femina  Victrix,  and  in  1920,  Joan,  a  head  in  bronze, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in  that  year. 
Other  exhibits  in  the  same  exhibition  and  year  were  a 
bronze  statuette,  Chloe,  and  a  group  in  bronze.  The 
Man  Child,  which  he  shewed  in  the  same  year  at  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Edinburgh,  where  his  Kath- 
leen and  Silence  were  also  seen.  The  year  before  at  the 
Modern  Arts  Society,  Edinburgh,  was  his  mask  called 
Youth,  and  at  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  a 
draped  mask.  The  Bradford  Art  Gallery  possesses  his 
charming  bronze  statuette,  The  Catapult,  purchased 
in  1914,  and  another  attractive  bronze  statuette  is  the 
Crusader  Trophy,  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
in  191 3.  His  19 1 2  Ambition  has  good  work  in  it,  but  is 
not  convincing, but  his  Kelpie  is  delightful — a  girl  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  rock,  her  left  hand  resting  on  the  rock 
and  supporting  the  body  inclined  backwards,  the  right 
arm  bent,  the  elbow  resting  on  the  right  thigh,  the 
hand  raised  to  the  chin.  It  is  a  most  charming  study  of 
the  nude.  In  the  Tate  Gallery  is  his  Androdus,  a  mask 
of  a  man  inclined  forward,  in  bronze,  purchased  by  the 
Chantrey  Trustees  in  1919. 

Thomas  J.  Clapperton  is  another  of  the  younger 
Scottish  sculptors,  having  been  bom  at  Galashiels  in 
the  same  year  as  Reid  Dick.  From  1896  for  three  years 
he  studied  at  the  School  of  Art  of  his  native  town,  and 
then  went  to  Glasgow  with  a  Government  scholar- 
ship, which  he  held  until  1902,  when  he  conmienced 
in  London  to  work  for  Sir  William  Goscombe  John. 
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He  first  attended  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  and  then 
went  to  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  until  1905,  when 
he  gained  the  Gold  Medal  and  TravelUng  Scholarship 
and  travelled  and  studied  in  France  and  Italy.  His  first 
statue  was  a  Perseus  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1906.  In  the  next  year  he  shewed  a  statuette  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  two  years  later  two  statues,  the 
Slave  and  the  Minstrel.  Statuettes — the  Kelpie  and 
Flodden — followed,  and  it  was  not  until  1917  that 
another  statue  was  seen  ;  this  was  the  Bishop  Morgan 
for  the  Cardiflt  City  Hall,  for  Clapperton  was  engaged 
in  military  duties  in  the  interval,  and  indeed  until  19 19. 
Other  works  of  the  sculptor  are  for  the  Mungo  Park 
Memorial  at  Selkirk,  the  bronze  statue  of  Literature 
surmounting  the  dome  of  the  Mitchell  Library  at  Glas- 
gow, and  the  bronze  memorial  tablet  and  wreath  to 
Stanhope  Forbes.  Clapperton  is  now  definitely  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  architectural  sculptors,  and  two 
colossal  groups  of  Mining  and  Shipping  adorn  the 
National  Museum  of  Wales — fine  work,  well  suited 
for  its  purpose,  half-classical,  half-modern,  realistic,  a 
touch  of  Meunier  about  the  realistic  miner  and  of  Rodin 
in  the  allegorical  figure.  The  Mungo  Park  Memorial 
includes  besides  two  panels,  four  statues,  two  of  which, 
the  Slave  and  the  Minstrel,  are  mentioned  above.  These 
are  excellent  studies  of  Negro  types,  and  serve  very 
well  to  shew  the  artist's  capacity  for  modelling,  and  his 
knowledge  of  form. 

Bom  in  1 89 1,  in  the  town  of  Arensburg,  on  the  island 
of  Oesel  in  the  Baltic,  Benno  Schotz  might  be  claimed 
for  the  Continental  school.  Although  he  lived  in  the 
little  town  of  Pemau  on  the  mainland  of  Esthonia  until 
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he  was  twenty,  however,  and  as  a  child  tried  his  hand 
at  modelling,  he  had  never  seen  a  piece  of  sculpture 
until  he  went  to  Glasgow  to  continue  his  engineering 
studies,  and  there  the  world  of  art  opened  out  to  him. 
His  early  taste  was  still  ascendant,  and  he  became  an 
art,  as  well  as  a  science  student,  and  after  five 
years  training  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Glasgow,  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished Glasgow  Society  of  Painters  and  Sculptors.  His 
first  work  was  a  bust  of  Tolstoy  in  1917,  and  in  1921, 
he  had  eight  works  on  view  in  stone,  bronze  and  plaster, 
which  denoted  a  definite  personality,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable accomplishment.  His  chief  piece  was  the 
group  in  which  Dr.  Herzl,  the  Zionist  leader,  is  repre- 
sented in  a  stone  bust  of  monumental  proportions. 
Herostratus  was  a  mask  of  an  artist  in  bronze,  and  there 
was  also  an  Eastern  mask  and  another,  and  Le  Finale, 
a  study  in  line  and  plane  seeking  the  goal  in  sculpture 
at  which  Archipenko  and  the  other  forwards  are  aim- 
ing. Jessica  was  a  bronze  head  of  great  interest. 

Other  Scottish  sculptors  of  distinction  are  Percy 
Portsmouth,  George  H.  Paulin  and  Alexander  Proud- 
foot,  all  Associates  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

In  1920  an  interesting  exhibition  was  held  at  the 
Carfax  Gallery,  London,  of  carvings  in  stone  and  wood 
by  Jean  Milne,  who  was  born  in  1881,  and  attended 
some  classes  in  drawing  at  the  Aberdeen  School  of  Art. 
Later,  she  was  at  the  Westminster  and  Chelsea  Schools, 
learning  the  elements  of  modelling  from  the  life.  She 
has,  however,  mostly  worked  alone,  and  following  her 
bent,  not  without  certain  pressure  from  other  sources, 
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such  as  that  of  Mestrovic,  she  has  contrived  to  pro- 
duce individual  work.  Before  her  exhibition  she  had 
shewn  during  a  period  of  ten  years  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  at  the  New  Salon  in  Paris.  She  has  a  distinct  feel- 
ing for  the  materials  in  which  she  actually  works  and 
imparts  it  to  them,  but  they  do  not,  therefore,  present 
the  accomplishment  of  the  highly-trained  stone  or 
wood  carver.  In  point  of  fact,  her  sculpture  would  have 
an  even  greater  appeal  if  she  worked  less  in  this  direction 
and  more  in  modelling.  Her  modelling,  as  seen  in  her 
lead  Sappho  and  Two  Women,  is  good  and  these  two 
works  are  interesting  from  that  point  of  view,  when 
seen  in  conjunction  with  the  stone  and  wood  pieces 
carved  by  herself,  such  as  Margaret,  the  Cat,  in 
alabaster,  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  marble  and  in 
wood. 

There  is  a  quality  in  Jean  Milne's  work  that  has  to 
be  considered  apart  from  its  execution,  for  she  possesses 
vision.  This  is  seen  in  her  ambitious  work.  The 
Sojourners,  and  in  others  of  less  import.  She  is  not  a 
decorative  sculptor  as  is  Celine  Lepage,  and  there- 
fore her  imagination  has  to  be  considered  in  the  first 
place,  as  Celine  Lepage's  decorative  sense  has  to  be. 
Neither  of  these  artists  are  great  technicians,  but  their 
work  commands  respect  from  its  origin  and  its  sincerity. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  more  technical  skill 
would  result  in  greater  work,  but  am  content  with  all  its 
unsophisti cation  to  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  that 
is  a  good  deal.  Jean  Milne  is  to  be  classed  with  Eric 
Gill  and  his  followers,  but  she  aspires  to  fuller  form  than 
Gill  and  to  greater  pictorialism. 

Ottilie  Wallace  is  a  Scottish  sculptor  who  exhibits 
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at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  the  Salon,  the  Inter- 
national  Society  and  the  Royal  Academy  where,  in 
1920,  her  bust  in  marble  of  her  father,  the  late  Lord 
McLaren,  a  senator  of  the  Scottish  Royal  College  of 
Justice,  was  seen.  At  one  time  she  worked  in  the  studio 
of  Rodin.  Both  Ottilie  Wallace  and  Jean  Mibe  have 
been  regular  exhibitors  at  the  International  Society  of 
Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers,  for  some  years. 
i'  It  is  seldom  that  any  of  the  arts  nowadays  receives  a 
commission  of  the  extent  of  that  of  Lord  Rhondda  of 
Llanwern  for   Cardiff.  No  fewer  than  eleven  marble 
statues    of   Welsh    historical    characters  now  occupy 
places  in  the  marble  apartments  of  the  City  Hall  of  the 
capital  of    Wales,  itself  a  fine  piece  of  architecture 
designed  by  Lanchester  and  Rickards.  The  design  pro- 
vided for  the  placing  of  sculpture,  and  happily  the 
architects'  suggestion  has  been  realised.  The  whole 
commission  was  carried  out  in  the  best  manner  under 
the  superintendence  and  advice  of  J.  Havard  Thomas, 
whose   knowledge   led   him   to   insist   on    Serravezza 
marble  for  the  statues  and  Pentelicon  marble  with 
Siena  marble  panels  for  the  pedestals.  Great  care  was 
exercised  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  scheme,  but  it 
was  not  found  possible  for  its  execution  to  employ  only 
Welsh  sculptors.  Havard  Thomas,  however,  is  of  Welsh 
descent,  although  born  at  Bristol,  and  Sir  W.  Gos- 
combe  John  is  a  Welshman,  born  at  Cardiff,  but  the 
national  character  of  the  scheme  depends  less  on  its 
executors  than  on  the  character  of  its  subjects. 

There  are  statues  of  the  national  Saint  David  bless- 
ing the  people,  by  Goscombe  John  ;  of  Boadicea  form- 
ing a  group  with  her  two  daughters  and  making  her 
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appeal  to  the  Britons  to  overturn  the  Roman  ruler, 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  by  Havard  Thomas  ;  of  Henry  VII 
holding  the  banner  of  the  Red  Dragon  and  standing 
by  the  kneeling  figure  of  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  the  great 
fighter  and  aider  of  the  Tudor  cause,  by  Ernest  E. 
Gillick,  and  of  Llewelyn,  the  last  of  the  true  Welsh 
princes,  still  breathing  defiance  at  the  oppressors  of  his 
country,  by  Henry  Pegram.  Howell  the  Good  promul- 
gating the  Welsh  law  as  codified  by  Blegwyryd,  the 
scribe,  who  rests  on  one  knee  at  the  King's  feet,  is  the 
subject  of  Fred  W.  Pomeroy's  sculpture,  and  Henry 
Poole's  is  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Norman  turned  Welsh 
patriot,  ecclesiastic  and  scholar.  The  bard  and  poet 
Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  is  represented  by  W.  W.  Wag- 
staff  with  harp  in  hand  ready  to  sing  one  of  his  own 
compositions  ;    and  the  soldier  and  statesman,  Owen 
Glendower,  by  Alfred  Turner,  with  sword  in  his  right 
hand  and  the  roll  of  a  legislative  enactment  in  the  other. 
f^Oi  the  more  modern  subjects,  T.  J.  Clapperton's 
Bishop  Morgan  is  seen  in  his  cassock,  holding  book 
and  manuscript  and  quill  pen,  engaged  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Welsh  Bible  ;   also  holding  book  and  pen 
is  L.  S.  Merrifield's  Williams  Pantycelyn,  inspired  in 
writing  one  of  his  hymns,  and  bringing  the  series  down 
to  the  nineteenth  century  is  T.  Mewburn  Crook's  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  Wellington's  Chief  Lieutenant  in  the 
Peninsular  and  at  Waterloo. 

The  whole  series  is  a  great  monument  of  which  Wales 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud,  both  from  the  historical 
and  artistic  points  of  view,  and  other  countries  may 
well  be  envious  of  the  circumstances  which  resulted  in 
its  achievement.  There  are  but  few  instances  in  which 
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the  art  of  sculpture  has  been  vindicated  so  well  in 
modern  times.  Cardiff  is  very  proud  of  these  newly- 
obtained  treasures  of  art  and,  with  others,  is  aspiring 
to  vindicate  the  claim  that  has  been  made  for  her  of 
being  the  modern  Athens,  by  reason  of  her  fine  build- 
ings, sculpture  and  spaces. 

The  first  statue  erected  in  Cardiff  was  that  of  John, 
the  second  Marquess  of  Bute,  the  originator  of  the 
Bute  Docks,  and  the  founder  of  the  modern  prosperity 
of  the  City.  This  work  in  bronze  stands  at  the  end  of 
Saint  Mary  Street,  near  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Station,  and  is  known  as  The  Monument.  It  stood 
formerly  in  front  of  the  Old  Town  Hall,  in  High  Street 
and  was  left  there  when  the  hall  was  pulled  down  in 
1 86 1.  Later  it  had  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
tram  lines,  and  was  then  placed  in  its  present  position. 
The  cost  of  the  statue  was  defrayed  by  public  sub- 
scription, the  sculptor  being  J.  Evans  Thomas.  The 
bronze  statue  of  John  Batchelor,  who  died  in  1883,  in 
the  Hayes,  was  also  erected  by  subscription,  and  was 
executed  by  J.  Milo  Griffith,  a  native  of  Glamorgan. 

Still  another  bronze  statue  erected  by  subscription 
is  that  of  Henry  Austin,  Lord  Aberdare  (who  died  in 
1895),  in  the  Public  Gardens  facing  the  University 
College  in  Cathays  Park.  It  is  the  work  of  Herbert 
Hampton,  at  one  time  a  student  in  the  Cardiff  School 
of  Art.  Lord  Aberdare  was  the  first  President  of  the 
University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, and  a  life-long  worker  in  the  cause  of  Welsh 
higher  education.  Aberdare  Hall,  a  residence  for  women 
students  of  the  College,  is  named  after  Lady  Aberdare. 

Another  fine  work  of  sculpture  is  the  South  African 
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War  Memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  Welshmen  who 
fell  in  South  Africa,  1899- 1902,  erected  in  Cathays 
Park.  It  was  executed  by  Albert  Toft,  and  was  un- 
veiled by  General  Sir  John  French  on  20th  November, 
1909.  The  panels  bear  bronzes  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  victories  in  which  the  Welsh  Regiments  took 
part,  and  emblematic  figures  of  Warfare  and  Courage 
and  Grief.  The  composition  is  crowned  with  a  winged 
figure  of  Peace. 

Cardiff  is  lucky,  among  the  great  industrial  cities, 
in  having  fair  sites  for  its  statues.  Cathays  Park,  the 
Castle  and  other  areas,  are  fitting  places  to  receive  such 
memorials  as  have  been  placed  there.  To  the  east  of  the 
City  Hall  is  the  National  Museum  of  Wales,  which 
is  still  in  course  of  construction.  This  fine  building  is 
estimated  to  cost  some  j£  150,000  on  completion,  a 
goodly  portion  of  which  sum  is  allotted  to  sculpture. 
On  the  south  front  there  are  four  groups,  the  western 
pair  representing  the  prehistoric  and  classic  periods  by 
Gilbert  Bayes,  the  eastern  group  by  Richard  Garbe, 
representing  the  mediaeval  and  modern  periods  and 
on  the  western  fagade  are  the  two  groups  of  Mining 
and  Shipping  by  Thomas  J.  Clapperton. 

Further,  Cardiff  is  fortunate  in  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  Sir  William  Goscombe  John,  whose  ser- 
vices have  been  requisitioned  for  its  sculptural  adorn- 
ment. Among  his  statues  is  the  dignified  figure,  seated 
in  a  chair,  in  marble,  of  the  late  John  Viriamu  Jones,  first 
Principal  of  the  University  College  of  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  erected  in  the  buildings  of  the  University 
College.  Another  is  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
the    late    Lord   Tredegar    erected   in    the   Park,   and 
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unveiled  by  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  on  25th  October, 
1909.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  site  in  Cardiff,  being 
directly  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  one  of  the  designers 
of  which,  E.  A.  Rickards,  was  among  the  finest  archi- 
tects of  the  century,  dying  after  a  long  illness,  partly 
brought  on  by  his  services  during  the  war,  in  1920. 
Erected  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  Law  Courts  in  the 
Park  is  the  standing  bronze  figure,  on  a  granite  pedestal, 
of  the  late  Judge  Gwilym  Williams,  who  died  in  1906. 

The  bronze  statue  of  the  late  John  Cory,  D.L.,  J.P., 
of  Duffryn,  differs  from  the  other  public  statuary  in 
being  erected  during  the  life-time  of  Cory,  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  his  many-sided  character, 
and  is  also  erected  in  the  Park.  The  statue  of  the  late 
Lord  Ninian  Stuart,  M.P.,  was  unveiled  in  Gorsedd 
Gardens,  Cathays  Park,  in  August,  19 19,  and  is  one 
of  Goscombe  John's  latest  works. 

Sir  William  Goscombe  John  was  born  in  i860, 
and  his  art  studies  were  begun  at  Cardiff,  later  at 
Lambeth,  and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools,  where,  in  1889,  he  took  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Travelling  Scholarship  for  his  group  called  Parting, 
and  spent  the  next  two  years  in  Paris.  At  the  Salon  in 
1892  he  received  honourable  mention,  and  in  1901  a 
gold  medal.  His  works  include  examples  of  many  forms 
of  sculpture  :  bronze  and  marble  statues,  memorials, 
busts,  reliefs,  decorative  and  ideal  works,  and  work  in 
gold  and  silver,  including  the  regalia  and  medals  and 
seals  for  the  Investiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he 
engaged  in  his  father's  craft  of  carving.  He  left  Cardiff 
for  London  in  1882,  and  took  up  similar  employment 
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during  the  day.  Afterwards  he  became  assistant  to 
C.  B.  Birch,  and  visited  Italy  and  Greece.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Paris  his  scholarship  work,  Morpheus,  was 
acquired  by  the  Cardiff  Art  Gallery  Committee.  There 
now  began  the  long  series  of  works  seen  year  by  year 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions.  In  1892  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  New  Gallery  a  portrait  bust,  the  pre- 
cursor of  many.  The  Girl  Binding  her  Hair,  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1893,  was  also  notable,  and  the  year 
after,  his  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  bought  by  Lord 
Bute.  Goscombe  John  was  not  denied  the  appreciation 
of  his  native  Wales  even  then,  and  later  it  came  to  him 
even  more  abundantly. 

The  life-studies  of  the  sculptor  possess  great  charm 
and  naturalness,  and  his  Boy  at  Play  acquired  by  the 
Tate  Gallery  in  1896,  is  an  example,  and  another  is 
the  Elf,  a  young  girl  crouching,  her  thinnish  arms 
extended  and  her  hands  pressed  on  the  base  of  the 
statue  supporting  the  pose.  This  delightful  work  is 
now  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery,  while  in  the  Walker 
Gallery  at  Liverpool  is  the  Study  of  a  Head.  Cardiff 
now  has  the  St.  John,  and  other  galleries  possessing 
works  are  Manchester  and  Preston,  and  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  Cambridge.  Of  the  goodly  number 
of  his  larger  works,  many  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cath- 
edrals and  public  places  of  the  cities  of  England  and 
Wales.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  in  St.  Paul's,  as  well  as 
the  Coldstream  Guards'  and  War  Correspondents' 
Memorials  ;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  is  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ;  Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder  of  Charter- 
house, at  Godahning ;  William  James,  M.V.O.,  in 
West  Dean  Church,  Sussex  ;    Lady  Lever  in  Christ 
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Church,  Port  Sunlight ;  the  Marquess  of  Winchester 
at  Amport  St.  Mary  Church  ;  Alfred  Lyttelton  in  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  Westminster  ;  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  is  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  at  Hatfield 
Church  ;  and  Bishop  Lewis  and  Dean  Vaughan  are 
in  Llandaff  Cathedral.  The  King  Edward  VII  Statue 
is  at  Cape  Town  ;  Prince  Christian  Victor  at  Wind- 
sor ;  the  Seventh  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Eastbourne  ; 
at  Lucknow,  the  Maharajah  of  Balrampur  and  Sir 
John  Woodburn.  Other  statues  are  Colonel  Saunder- 
son  at  Portadown  ;  T.  E.  Ellis  at  Bala  ;  Sir  James 
Fergusson  at  Ayr  ;  the  Hon.  C.  Rolls  at  Monmouth  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  at  Badminton.  The 
memorials  include  those  to  the  King's  Regiment  at 
Liverpool  and  also  that  to  the  Engine-Room  Heroes 
there,  the  2nd  Battalion  Royal  Sussex  Regiment  at 
Eastbourne,  and  the  Cape  Town  Volunteers  at  Cape 
Town. 

Goscombe  John  was  made  a  Royal  Academician  in 
1909,  and  created  a  knight  in  191 1,  and  he  is  a  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

Among  the  few  British  sculptors  who  have  con- 
sistently aimed  at  an  entirely  original  style,  J.  Havard 
Thomas  has  been  successful  in  doing  so.  In  order  to 
achieve  his  object,  he  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  main 
currents  of  sculpture  and  retired  to  the  South  of  Italy, 
near  Naples,  where  he  worked  for  some  years,  pro- 
ducing his  individualistic  statues  and  statuettes,  and 
carving  direct.  He  did  not  return  to  London  per- 
manently imtil  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  being 
influenced  by  the  work  of  other  sculptors. 

He  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1854,  both  his  father  and 
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mother  being  Welsh.  He  received  some  instruction  in 
art  at  the  Bristol  Art  School,  and  then  went  as  a  National 
Scholar  to  the  Training  Schools  at  South  Kensington, 
passing  thence  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris, 
under  Cavelier.  He  could  be  taught  technique,  but  he 
could  not  be  taught  principles  ;  these  he  evolved  for 
himself  and  without  any  equivocation,  practised  them. 
They  were  evident  in  the  life-size  statue  in  marble  of 
a  Slave  Girl  commissioned  by  D'Oyley  Carte,  and  ex- 
hibited in  London.  Its  unconventionality  was  recog- 
nised, and,  strangely  enough,  considering  the  period, 
its  naturalism  accepted.  For  five  years  after  this,  Thomas 
worked  in  London  and  produced  the  statues  of  Samuel 
Morley  for  his  native  city  and  for  Nottingham,  and  the 
bronze  more  than  life-size  statue  of  W.  E.  Forster  for 
Bradford.  He  has  also  made  a  statue  of  Edmund  Burke 
for  Bristol.  At  the  Royal  Academy  and  New  Gallery 
exhibitions  of  1889,  his  Marianine  and  Giacinta  were 
seen,  and  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  sculptor  left  for 
Italy.  There,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii  and  in 
Capri,  he  studied  life  and  nature  and  the  peasant,  and 
in  1 90 1  an  example  of  this  study  was  seen  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London  called  Pepinella,  a  head  of  a  little 
girl,  done  quite  soon  after  the  settlement  in  Italy.  In 
Italy  he  sojourned  for  seventeen  years. 

At  one  time,  Havard  Thomas  exhibited  at  the  Inter- 
national Society  in  London  :  in  1898,  Industry,  Music 
and  Dancing  and  a  Contadina,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing years  The  Loom  and  Dancing,  among  others,  were 
seen  there,  and  in  1908,  three  medallions  in  marble, 
all  portraits.  In  1898,  at  the  Franco -British  Exhibition 
in  London,  he  had  three  works,  the  bronze  Lycidas, 
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the  marble  statue,  The  Slave,  and  Castagnetti,  and  a 
silver  statuette,  the  result  of  his  studies  in  the  art  of 
casting  by  the  lost  or  waste  wax  process  which  he  had 
pursued  in  Naples.  Thomas  believes  in  cire perdue y  and 
his  statue  of  Burke  was  cast  in  bronze  by  it. 

The  much  discussed,  and  indeed  decried,  bronze 
figure  of  Lycidas  is  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  placed 
there  by  means  of  the  National  Art  Collections  Fimd 
by  the  gift  of  Sir  Michael  and  Lady  Sadler,  and  this, 
and  the  companion  figure  of  Thyrsis,  commissioned 
for  Johannesburg,  are  the  works  by  which  their  author 
is  generally  judged.  He  works  directly  upon  the  bronze 
by  the  process  of  chasing  after  casting,  with  file  and 
chisel  and  the  inlaying  of  metal  where  any  imperfect- 
ion of  casting  is  found,  following  what  was  probably 
the  Greek,  and  what  is  certainly  the  later  custom.  His 
interest  in  wax  modelling  is  further  indicated  by  the 
series  of  models  in  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery.  Ex- 
amples of  his  draughtsmanship  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
pencil  study  of  a  man  with  castanets  in  the  Bradford 
Art  Gallery,  and  one  called  The  Offering,  in  the  Tate 
Gallery.  In  the  same  gallery  is  a  marble  head  entitled 
Meditation,  and  a  marble  bas-relief  The  Labouring 
Ox,  purchased  in  1910.  His  Boy  Piping  was  included 
in  the  special  Chelsea  Arts  Club  Exhibition  at  Brad- 
ford in  1 914,  previous  to  its  despatch  to  the  National 
Gallery  at  Melbourne,  and  there  Thyrsis  was  also  seen. 
In  1907  a  "  one-man  "  show  of  the  works  of  Havard 
Thomas  was  held  at  the  Carfax  Galleries.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  his  direct  carving  in  marble,  there  is  in  the 
Tate  Gallery  the  figure  to  waist  with  arms  of  Mrs. 
Asher  Wertheimer  of  1907,  which  was  presented  to  the 
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gallery  by  Mr.  Asher  Wertheimer  in  1908,  and  his 
direct  work  is  also  to  be  seen  in  other  busts  and  reliefs. 
Since  191 4  Havard  Thomas  has  been  professor  of 
sculpture  in  the  Slade  School  of  the  University  of 
London. 

From  his  birth  in  181 8  to  his  death  in  1874,  it  was 
an  Irishman  who  did  the  best  English  sculpture  of  the 
worst  period.  Foley  bridges  the  period  from  Chantrey 
to  Boehm,  another  sculptor  of  foreign  extraction,  who 
gave  a  helping  hand  to  the  languishing  British  school. 
Foley  had  many  pupils,  and  among  them  was  Bruce- 
Joy  who,  for  so  many  years,  has  associated  with  Oliver 
Sheppard  and  John  Hughes  in  representing  sculpture 
in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

Albert  Bruce-Joy  is  not  only  the  oldest  Irish  sculptor, 
but  he  is  the  doyen  of  the  sculptors  of  the  British  Isles. 
He  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1842,  and  exhibited  as  early 
as  1866  at  the  Royal  Academy,  of  the  schools  of  which 
he  was  a  student,  as  well  as  of  the  National  Art  Train- 
ing Schools,  and  he  studied  three  years  in  Rome.  He 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  America,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  Ayer  Lion,  for  Lowell,  Massachusetts  and  a 
number  of  other  works.  His  statue  of  John  Bright  may 
be  seen  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham  ;  the  Glad- 
stone, opposite  Bow  Church  in  London  ;  Lord  Fred- 
erick Cavendish  at  Barrow-in-Furness  ;  the  Harvey 
Tercentenary  Memorial  at  Folkestone  ;  Alexander 
Balfour  at  Liverpool ;  Oliver  Heywood  at  Manchester  ; 
and  Bishop  Berkeley  in  Cloyne  Cathedral.  Others  are 
Matthew  Arnold  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Adams 
Memorial  there  ;  Lord  Farnborough  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;    the  Codrington  Memorial  in  St.  Paul's  ; 
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Lord  Cairns  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  all  in  London  ;  and 
Archbishop  Benson  in  Rugby  School  Chapel ;  Russell 
Wallace,  and  Mark  Firth  at  Sheffield  ;  Lord  Kelvin 
at  Belfast ;  the  Cranmer  Memorial  at  Cambridge  ; 
Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin  ;  and  the  Dean  Farrar  Memorial  in  Canter- 
bury. His  busts  are  very  numerous,  and  include  Lord 
Salisbury  in  the  Mansion  House  ;  King  Edv^ard  in 
Manchester  University ;  Paris  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Norwich  Memorial  Hospital,  Royal  Chelsea 
Hospital  and  elsev^^here,  as  well  as  Mary  Anderson 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  ;  Chauncey  Depew  in  the 
Lotus  Club,  New  York ;  and  Loudon  Snowden  at 
Philadelphia. 

During  a  life  so  long  as  that  of  Bruce-Joy,  an  artist 
has  ample  opportunity  of  making  some  change  in  his 
outlook  or  style,  but  Bruce -Joy  has  been  singularly 
consistent,  and  those  banes  of  the  artists.  Committees, 
have  felt  safe  with  him,  for  they  could  count  on  a 
standard  work.  Even  in  the  case  of  his  ideal  sculpture, 
his  sturdy  individualism  makes  itself  felt.  Among  these 
works  are  certain  somewhat  sentimental  subjects, 
entirely  in  accord,  however,  with  the  long  Victorian 
period  through  which  the  artist  lived,  matched  by 
Millais  in  his  later  paintings,  and  by  James  Sant,  and 
acquiesced  in  readily  by  the  sculptor's  ardent  Irish 
temperament.  The  subjects  of  some  of  them  are  The 
First  Flight,  the  Forsaken,  the  Little  Visitor,  the  Fairy 
Tale,  the  Pets  ;  and  among  the  religious  subjects  he 
treated  are  Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serpent,  and  Faith, 
for  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  Building.  There 
are  certain  classical  subjects,  such  as  the  Young  Apollo, 
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Thetis  and  Achilles  ;  and  portraits  of  C.  B.  Fry,  Selig- 
man  and  Miles,  respectively,  as  The  Cricketer,  The 
Fencer  and  Tennis,  showing  the  sculptor's  sympathies 
in  the  direction  of  sport,  and  he  has  modelled  the  quite 
modem  subject  of  the  Boy  Scout. 
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AUSTRALIAN  SCULPTURE 

SCULPTURE  in  Australia  owes  a  debt  to  Lucien 
Henry,  the  native  of  Provenge,  who  learned  the 
lesson  from  ViolIet-le-Duc,  the  great  architect, 
of  studying  the  past  for  style  and  nature  for  inspiration. 
He  worked  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  under  Jaine 
and  at  the  Academic  Jean  Leon  Gerome,  but,  when  he 
got  into  trouble  over  the  Commune,  he  sailed  for  the 
promised  land  at  the  Antipodes,  and  on  his  arrival  pro- 
ceeded to  model  in  clay  a  head  of  the  Republic  as  he 
saw  it  and  wished  for  it.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Technical  College  at  Sydney,  but 
in  the  eighteen-eighties  Australia  was  hardly  prepared 
to  accept  the  culture  he  had  to  offer,  or  to  profit  by  his 
teaching,  and  in  1891  he  and  the  college  parted,  while 
his  influence  remained.  His  chief  work  was  the  pro- 
duction of  about  a  hundred  designs   based  on  the 
Australian  fauna  and  flora,  chiefly  devoted  to  archi- 
tectural purposes,  but  he  designed  also  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  he  made  medals,  and   modelled  portrait 
busts.  His  work  was  not  of  a  high  sculptural  character, 
but  it  was  conceived  in  the  right  spirit,  its  basic  idea 
being  its  reliance  on  the  characteristic  forms  which  the 
country  provided,  an  admirable  purpose  which  would 
add  to  the  interest  of  Australian  sculpture,  or  any  other, 
were  it  systematically  carried  out.  Henry  treated  the 
Lyre  Bird  in  the  architectural  capital  and  elsewhere  ; 
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he  used  the  Sea  Horse  for  a  fish  bowl,  typical  plants 
for  panels  :    nothing  could  be  better,  but  sculptors 
have  not  made  much  of  the  prescription  up  to  the 
present. 

Australia's  artists  have  used  the  resources  of  Europe 
rather  than  those  of  their  native  country,  and  many  of 
them  have  settled  in  Europe,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  older  continent,  but  undoubtedly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  newer  one.  An  example  is  Bertram 
Mackennal,  who  is  the  son  of  John  Simpson 
Mackennal,  the  Scottish  sculptor,  and  was  born  in 
Melbourne  in  1863.  When  twenty  years  old  he  came 
to  London  to  make  a  study  of  sculpture  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  he  also  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools  ;  but  his  impatient  temperament  was  unable 
to  bear  the  moderate  discipline  there,  and  he  broke 
away  and  went  to  Paris,  passing  energetically  from  one 
celebrated  studio  to  another,  and  revelling  in  the  greater 
freedom  he  found  there.  Winning  the  competition  for 
the  Government  House,  Victoria,  he  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia for  two  years.  Back  :.n  Paris  in  1892,  he  exhibited 
his  Head  of  a  Saint,  and  Mother's  Kiss,  and  in  1893 
his  Circe,  which  was  mentioned.  On  being  shewn  in 
London,  this  admirable  piece  of  nude  modelling  made 
the  stir  that  its  challenge  called  for,  and  incidentally  its 
author's  name.  Already  appears  the  decorative  adjunct 
of  the  purely  sculpturesque  subject  in  the  base,  on 
which  the  appropriate  swine  are  modelled.  This  feature 
was  developed  in  the  sculptor's  next  year's  work.  For 
She  Sitteth  on  a  Seat  in  the  High  Places  of  the  City. 
The  scornful  look  of  the  Circe  is  here  carried  further, 
and  the  suggestion  is  increased  by  the  placing  of  the 
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nude  woman's  feet  upon  the  body  of  a  child.  The 
decoration  is  also  carried  a  stage  further,  but  is  marred 
by  the  introduction  of  a  naturalistic  rose  and  leaf  on  a 
long  stem,  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  design.  It 
was  quite  clear  from  these  two  works  that  Mackennal's 
bent  was  towards  ornamental  sculpture,  as  represented 
by  Alfred  Gilbert,  but  there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt 
about  it  left  when  the  highly  ornate  and  very  handsome 
silver  centrepiece,  with  its  splendid  cryselephantine 
effects  made  its  appearance  in  1896.  The  Hfe  and  orna- 
ment were  kept  well  and  proportionately  in  view,  how- 
ever, and  the  portrait  busts  among  the  artist's  output 
shewed  ornamental  bases,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hart.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  an  early  portrait  subject, 
and  others  have  followed. 

In  the    year    1897    the  celebrated  Union  Club  of 
Sydney   commissioned    Oceana,    a    life-size    nude    in 
marble,  and  the  following  year  Grief  appeared.  A  tomb, 
and  the  Boer  War  Memorial  for  Islington  came  next, 
and  Queen  Victoria  Memorials  for  Lahore,  Blackburn, 
and  Australia  ;  the  Pediment  of  the  New  Government 
Buildings  at  Westminster,  and  the  fine  nude  of  Diana 
Wounded,  a  Chantrey  purchase  of  1908  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  where  is  also  the  smaller  work 
in  marble  on  a  white  onyx  circular  base,  known  as  the 
Earth  and  the  Elements,  in  which  some  little  influence 
of  Rodin  and  Rosso  may  be  found,  but  in  which  the 
design  is  more  symmetrical  than  anything  these  artists 
did.  In  19 10  the  group  in  marble  called  The  Mother 
was  exhibited,  Mackennal  having  just  been  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  made  the  new 
coinage  for    George    V's   reign,    and   was    created    a 
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Member  of  the  Victorian  Order.  He  was  at  this  time 
working  on  the  National  Memorial  to   Gainsborough, 
a  sketch  of  which  was  seen  in   1912,  together  with 
a  sketch-model  for  the   London  Memorial  to   King 
Edward.  Four  statuettes  for  niches  were  exhibited  in 
1913,  and  his  Dancer  was  acquired  for  the  National 
Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales.  In  1920  his  model 
of  a  statue  to  be  erected  at  CUveden  by  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  to  the  men  who  fought  in  France  and  died, 
was  shewn  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  heroic  model  of  King  Edward,  in  Field  Marshal's 
uniform,  mounted,  fourteen  feet  high,  for  Waterloo 
Place,  was  completed  in  plaster.  Another  recent  work 
is  a  nude  male  figure  for  the  Eton  Playing  Fields,  Here 
I  Am,  which  is  part  of  the  Eton  War  Memorial,  the 
youth'of  the  great  school  offering  itself  at  its  country's 
call :   a  statue  of  a  nude  boy,  supported  by  a  draped 
figure  of  his  mother,  participating  in  the  great  sacrifice. 
I        In  addition,  Mackennal  has  executed  the  war  memorial 
to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  EngHsh  Legis- 
lature :  a  winged  symboHcal  figure,  with  name-tablets, 
erected  in  the  porch  of  the  great  Hall  of  St.  Stephen's 
at  Westminster. 

Harold  Parker,  was  bom  at  Aylesbury  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  1873,  and  spent  his  childhood  and  early 
youth  in  Brisbane,  Queensland.  Here  he  learnt  to  dra^v 
at  the  art  school,  but,  returning  to  London  m  1896,  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Lambeth  School,  and  won 
a  £100  County  Scholarship,  being  first  in  sculpture. 
His  marble  statue,  Ariadne,  was  purchased  for  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art  (Tate)  by  the  Chantrey 
Trustees   in   1908,  and  his  marble  figure,  about  halt 
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life-size,  The  First  Breath  of  Spring,  for  the  Queensland 
National  Art  Gallery  in  191 1.  Prometheus  Bound,  a 
rechning   athletic   life-size   male   figure,   straining  in 
chams,  received  honourable  mention  at  the  Salon  in 
1910.  Other  works  of  1910  are  the  statuette  Daphne, 
and  the  marble  relief  portrait  of  Mrs.  McConnel,  of 
Queensland.  An  earUer  (1906)  male  figure,  standing, 
of  Narcissus  indicates  the  vigour  of  his  modelling  and 
his  fine  sense  of  drawing,  which  are  also  seen  in   his 
marble  busts,  called  Esther  and  Iris,  and  in  his  portrait 
busts  of  Mr.  John  Forrest,  Lady  Mllwraith,  and  his 
wife.  His  female  statue.  The  Long,  Long  Dreams  of 
Youth,  has  been  cast  in  bronze.  His  two  groups  in 
Portland  Stone  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance  to 
Austraha  House,  in  the  Strand,  London,  are  among 
the  best  work  of  this  class  in  England.  After  making 
half-size  models  in  his  studio,  Parker  himself  worked 
on  the  actual  groups,  which  are  eighteen   feet   high, 
for  some  six  months  with  hammer  and  chisel.  It  was 
worth  while,  as  anyone  will  realise  who  studies  this 
carving  with  care,  for  the  good  design  of  the  groups 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  after-care  of  the  artist. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  sculptors  who  practise  carving 
that  they  are  in  the  true  tradition,  that  the  Greeks 
carved,  and  that  Michelangelo  carved,  and  that  that  is 
why  there  is  a  greater  fulness  of  nature  in  their  work. 
They  say  that  in  modelling  there  is  a  tendency  to  work 
down  from  the  fuhiess  of  nature  and  become  small  In 
the  bigness  of  Michelangelo's  work  they  recognise 
the  resuh  of  the  direct  method.  The  sculptor  sees 
better  when  to  stop  as  he  works  from  the  outside,  in- 
wards, and  they  attribute  the  fact  of  so  many  of  Rodin's 
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works  in  marble  remaining  in  the  unfinished  state, 
and  bearing  the  pointing  marks,  to  the  fact  that  he  saw 
his  conception  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  and  stopped 
it  at  that  point  rather  than  allow  it  to  go  on  to  a  greater 
littleness. 

There  seems  some  ground  for  this  contention  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  sculptors  who  employ  a  pointer,  and 
others  who  themselves  point  their  work  up  to  a  certain 
stage  and  then  discard  the  pointing  machine,  making 
variations  as  they  now  proceed  more  freely  upon  the 
original  conception.  This  method  is  a  compromise, 
and  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  few  sculptors  can 
afford  to  spend  the  time  required  to  cut  the  block  of 
marble  from  the  commencement.  It  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, only  possible  in  commissioned  work,  and  com- 
missions for  sculpture  in  this  direction  are  of  the  greatest 
rarity.  The  sculptor,  occupied  in  designing  and  model- 
ling, is  too  busy  to  be  able  to  give  time  to  carving  or  to 
casting.  These  processes  have  perforce  to  be  left  to  the 
specialists.  There  is,  however,  the  practice  amongst 
modelling  sculptors  of  going  over  the  marble  with 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  another  of  putting  a  patina 

i  upon  a  bronze  casting,  as  their  farewell  to  a  piece  of 
work,  and  an  intermediate  practice  of  superintending 
carving  done  by  assistants  and  of  going  over  this  in  the 
last  instance,  as  I  have  already  indicated. 

I  Nelson    lUingworth   was   born    at   Portsmouth,    in 

August,  1862,  and,  along  with  his  parents,  emigrated  to 

I  America.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  plas- 

I  terer,  at  Brighton.  He  commenced  studying  drawing 
and  modelling  at  the  Art  School  on  the  old  Steyne. 
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After  serving  his  articles,  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  Manager  of  the  Royal 
Doulton  Potteries  of  Lambeth,  London,  he  was  in- 
stalled in  the  art  department  there,  where  he  served  in 
various  parts  of  the  work  for  nine  years,  as  a  model 
maker  and  modeller  ;  during  this  time  he  became  a 
successful  student  at  the  Lambeth  Art  School,  under 
the  tuition  of  W.  S.  Frith,  and  his  fellow  students  were 
Harry  Bates,  Frampton,  and  Pomeroy. 

The  call  of  travel  to  new  fields,  in  a  new  country, 
took  possession  of  him,  so  he  landed  in  Sydney  in 
1892,  to  work  in  Australia.  There  he  has  followed  his 
profession  as  a  sculptor,  during  which  time  he  has 
portrayed,  in  marble  or  bronze,  most  of  the  public 
men  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  having  been  com- 
missioned by  the  late  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  to  execute  in  marble  a  portrait  of  the 
Right  Hon.  R.  Seddon,  for  the  Library  of  the  Welling- 
ton (N.Z.)  Parliament  House,  after  the  completion  of 
which,  the  New  Zealand  Government  retained  his 
services  to  model  types  of  the  Maori  race,  and  to  ensure 
success  in  this  work,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  the 
Maoris  and  lived  with  various  tribes,  and  he  is  known 
as  a  Chief  of  the  Arawa  tribe. 

His  portraits  in  bronze  and  marble  include  Sir 
Edward  Barton,  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Sir  George  Reid,  Sir  Francis  Sutton,  Cardinal 
Moran,  Archbishops  Saumariz  Smith  and  Redwood, 
the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  R.  Seddon,  Sir  John  Hall,  Sir  Norman  Hughes, 
and  in  1920  General  Sir  William  Birdwood.  His  busts 
of   the   Maori   chiefs   are   interesting — that   of   Tupi 
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Whanga  Korero  of  the  Arawa  Tribe,  fully  tattooed  and 
head-dressed  in  the  natural  habit,  is  characteristic. 

A  design  for  a  War  Memorial  to  Australians  was 
shewn  at  the  War  Memorial  Exhibition  held  in  the 
Galleries  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Burlington  House, 
London,  in  1919,  by  William  L.  Bowles.  It  was  of  a 
decorative  and  architectural  character,  with  the  half- 
draped  figure  of  a  woman  in  high  relief  standing  on  the 
plinth,  her  arms  outspread,  shielding  two  putti.  Bowles 
is  a  young  sculptor  of  Sydney,  who  studied  at  Bris- 
bane Technical  College  until  19 10,  when  he  came  to 
London  and  worked  at  his  art  until  the  war  and  resumed 
it  after  serving  in  the  Tank  Corps  in  France.  Another 
student  from  Brisbane  is  Daphne  May,  of  whom  Aus- 
tralia hopes  to  hear  good  things  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  other  women  sculptors,  including  Theo- 
dora Cowan,  represented  by  two  marble  busts  in  New 
South  Wales  National  Gallery  of  Art  at  Sydney.  Eva 
S.  Benson  is  an  exhibitor  in  London  and  elsewhere  ; 
her  works  including  a  Bacchante  in  bronze  and  a 
Persephone.  In  the  Sydney  gallery,  among  examples 
of  the  older  school  of  English  sculptors,  such  as  Gibson 
and  Woolner,  is  a  relief  panel  by  Percival  Ball,  who 
died  in  1900,  made  for  the  gallery,  and  works  by  C. 
W.  McCarthy,  Allen  Hutchinson,  Annie  Dobson,  and 
G.  W.  L.  Hirst,  all  Australians. 

C.  Web  Gilbert  is  one  of  the  younger  men,  educated 
in  Melbourne  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  art,  subse- 
quently going  to  Paris  and  London.  Web  Gilbert  had 
for  some  time  a  studio  in  Chelsea,  but  has  now  returned 
to  Australia.  His  entrance  into  art  is  curious,  for  he  was 
engaged  by  a  firm  of  confectioners  in  Melbourne  to 
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make  little  figures  and  ornaments  for  wedding  and 
other  cakes  in  sugar-icing,  and  it  was  to  improve  him- 
self in  this  that  he  first  attended  art  classes.  His  talent 
was  thus  revealed,  and  he  has  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  his  art  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  Millbank,  London,  is 
a  marble  Head  of  a  Young  Man,  with  brushed  back 
hair,  made  in  191 6,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  purchased  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees  the 
following  year.  In  1917  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
The  Critic,  a  head  in  marble,  and  Adrift,  a  bronze 
group,  as  well  as  a  portrait  bust. 
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CANADIAN  SCULPTURE 

CANADIAN  sculpture  has  a  short  history,  which 
is  not  very  crowded  with  names.  One  of  the 
oldest  sculptors  is  Hamilton  Plantagenet 
MacCarthy,  who  was  born  in  1846,  in  London.  He 
went  to  Canada  in  1885,  having  worked  for  several 
years  in  the  studio  of  his  father,  and  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  in  1889,  his 
diploma  work  being  a  terra-cotta  bust  of  L.  R.  O'Brien, 
P.R.C.A.,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Ottawa. 
MacCarthy 's  work  has  been  mostly  monumental,  and 
he  has  designed  the  national  memorials  to  Sir  John 
Macdonald  at  Toronto,  to  Samuel  de  Champlain  at 
St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Ottawa,  to  the  South  African 
Soldiers  at  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  other  cities,  and  has 
done  a  number  of  statues  and  busts,  one  of  his  best 
pieces  of  work  being  the  Indian  statue  placed  on  the 
base  of  the  Champlain  memorial.  His  group  in  marble, 
Bums  and  Highland  Mary,  was  commissioned  by 
Walter  Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow,  and  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  where  other  of  his  marble 
and  bronze  works  have  been  seen.  MacCarthy  has 
done  little  imaginative  work  in  Canada,  for  there  has 
not  been  a  demand  for  it  there,  but  he  has  done  ideal 
groups  called  The  Messenger  of  Love,  and  On 
Scotland's  Hills,  in  England. 
Inspiration,  an  ideal  bronze  statuette,  is  the  diploma 
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work  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Louis  Philippe  H6bert, 
who  was  a  real  Canadian,  having  been  born  in  1850,  at 
Sainte  Sophie  d'HaHfax,  Quebec.  He  won  a  prize  for 
wood-carving,  and  went  to  Paris  to  study.  He  also  won 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  a 
statue  of  Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier,  and  other  works 
are  statues  of  Maisonneuve,  and  Monseigneur  Bourget, 
at  Montreal,  Monseigneur  Laval,  at  Quebec,  and 
Madelaine  de  Vecheres,  at  Vecheres  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. H6bert  died  in  1917,  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
sculptor  son,  Henri  Hebert,  of  Montreal,  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy. 

Another  member  of  the  Academy,  Alfred  Laliberte, 
who  was  born  at  Sainte  Elizabeth,  Quebec,  and  studied 
under  Injalbert,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  has  a 
bronze  bust  of  Novigny  Montigny  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada,  a  gallery  which  is  not  rich  in  sculp- 
ture at  present. 

'^'The  Academy  contains,  however,  three  bronze  works 
by  Alexander  Phimister  Proctor,  who  was  born  in  1863 
at  Bozanquet,  Ontario.  His  father  was  from  the  North 
of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  was  an  American,  born  of 
British  stock.  He  gained  his  training  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  at  the  Art  Students* 
League,  and  on  going  to  Paris,  from  Puech  and  Injal- 
bert. He  received  the  Builders'  medal  at  the  Chicago 
.Columbian  Exposition,  and  gold  medals  at  St.  Louis, 
Jew  York  (Architectural  League),  and  Paris  in  1900. 
^iis  animal  sculpture  is  widely  known,  and  is  in  many 
pjiblic  places  in  America.  Pumas  at  Prospect  Park,  New 
lork;  Tigers  at  Princeton  University;  Lions  on 
le  McKinley  Monument  at  Buffalo  ;  and  Tigers  and 
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Buffaloes  at  Washington.  At  the  University  of  Oregon 
is  his  Pioneer,  his  Bronco  Buster  at  the  Civic  Centre, 
Denver,  where  is  also  his  equestrian  Indian  group, 
On  the  War  Trail,  which  is  his  latest  work,  with  the 
exception  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt as  Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders.  The  Challenge  is 
a  fine  study  of  a  stag  at  bay,  which  was  seen  in  the 
Canadian  Art  Exhibition  of  1910.  His  Indian  Warrior, 
Standing  Puma,  and  Prowling  Panther,  all  small 
bronzes,  are  his  works  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada.  Proctor  treats  most  of  his  subjects  on  the 
heroic  scale,  however  :  his  fountain  figure  of  an  Indian 
holding  bow  and  arrows  and  taking  water  in  his  right 
hand,  at  Saratoga,  is  an  example,  and  his  Mounted 
Indian  with  spear  is  another.  He  delights  in  violent 
action,  and  is  successful  in  treating  it,  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  statuettes,  Pursued,  the  Bronco  Buster — a  marvel 
of  accurate  balance,  and  his  three-feet  group,  the 
Buffalo  Hunt,  which  presents  another  daring  poise. 
Action  again  of  a  stealthy  kind  is  found  in  the  Stalking 
Panther,  and  of  a  more  leisurely  character  in  the  stately 
relief  of  a  lion  and  two  lionesses.  The  Tigers  for  the 
entrance  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Pratt,  of  Long 
Island,  provide  examples  of  static  equilibrium.  There 
are  not  many  fine  animal  sculptors  in  the  world,  and  a 
few  indeed  who  represent  wild  animals  as  in  life,  but 
Proctor  is  of  that  few.  Barye  was  the  great  master,  but 
he  has  his  worthy  successors.  Proctor  is  happy  in 
having  his  statue  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  placed  in  an 
ideal  situation  in  a  grove  of  trees  which,  however,  do 
not  overshadow  its  fine  proportions. 

R.  Tait  McKenzie  is  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
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and  of  Physio-therapy  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  comes  to  the  work  of  the  sculptor  with 
unusual  equipment.  During  his  college  days  at  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  he  won  many  honours  in  the 
athletic  sports,  becoming,  later  on,  lecturer  on  Anatomy 
in  the  Medical  School,  also  lecturing  on  Artistic  Anat- 
omy at  the  Montreal  Art  Association,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  during  the  Olympic  Lecture  Course  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  In  1904  he  accepted  the  newly- 
founded  chair  of  Physical  Education  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  organized  the  medical  ex- 
aminations and  courses  in  physical  training.  In  19 15 
he  received  his  commission  as  Major  in  the  R.A.M.C., 
and,  during  the  war,  his  work  for  the  reconstruction  of 
disabled  men,  became  widely  known  through  his  in- 
genious appliances  for  muscular  re-education.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  inspired  by 
beautiful  examples  of  the  nude  passing  before  him, 
found  artistic  expression  in  representations  of  ideal 
athletic  figures,  which  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Salon,  Royal  Academy,  and  elsewhere.  Copies  of  these 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa,  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 
The  Joy  of  Effort,  which  is  encrusted  in  the  wall  of  the 
Stadium  at  Stockholm,  to  commemorate  the  fifth 
modem  Olympic  Games,  received  the  King  of  Sweden's 
special  medal.  Among  his  larger  works  are  the  statue 
of  the  Young  Franklin,  and  of  George  Whitefield  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  plaque  of  Dr.  W. 
W.  Keen,  at  Brown  University,  and  of  Sir  George 
Dnmimond,  at  St.  Margaret's  Home,  Montreal. 
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The  fruits  of  his  war  experience  are  shown  in  a  series 
of  sketches,  portraits  and  statuettes,  and  a  memorial 
altar  for  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Philadelphia.  In 
1920,  Tait  McKenzie  had  a  **  one-man  "  show  at  The 
Fine  Art  Society  in  London,  in  which  some  fifty  statu- 
ettes, medallions,  busts  and  sketches,  in  bronze  and 
plaster,  were  seen.  His  bronze  statuette,  The  Com- 
petitor, is  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Ottawa. 

The  principal  feature  of  many  of  the  great  monu- 
ments which  have  been  erected  during  the  present 
century  in  Europe,  and  on  the  American  continent,  is 
the  enormous  mass  of  their  unsculptured  stone  in 
comparison  with  the  sculptured.  There  have  been 
various  styles  of  architectural  monuments,  and  archi- 
tectural sculpture  has  been  applied  to  many  purposes 
with  success,  but  the  particular  variety  of  monumental 
work  as  seen  of  late  has  its  promises  of  danger.  These 
square,  octagonal  or  oblong  masses  of  stone,  do  not 
themselves  make  a  monument,  and  the  number  of 
steps  usually  prefacing  such,  do  not  give  any  sculptural 
effect,  they  only  break  the  monotony  a  little.  Such 
monuments  may  easily  approach  the  simplicity  of  the 
Pyramids,  if  they  to-day  should  fail  to  reach  their 
dimensions  and  impressiveness.  That  they  should,  is 
not  an  aspiration  to  be  encouraged,  for  the  Pyramids 
are  rather  a  work  of  science  than  of  art.  In  any  monu- 
ment to-day  we  demand  an  artistic  impulse,  and  so  it 
is  for  sculptors  to  be  on  their  guard  against  this  in- 
fluence of  bigness  which  may  easily  degenerate  into 
baldness. 

Another  early  source  of  inspiration  for  these  mass 
monuments    is,    no    doubt,    the    temple-buildings    of 
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Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  these  do  not  derive  their 
importance  from  their  shape  or  bigness  or  mass,  but 
from  the  sculptural  works  upon  them  or  directly 
associated  with  them.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  had  a 
great  mass  formation,  but  it  had  many  other  things 
that  cannot,  however,  be  quoted  as  a  precedent  for 
what  is  going  on  to-day,  even  if  the  modem  works 
were  for  purely  religious  purposes.  The  only  excuse 
for  them  is  their  symbolism,  as  in  Egjrpt,  where  the 
idea  of  construing  great  mass  into  great  power  served 
a  useful  purpose  :  that  purpose  now  is  less  called  for, 
and  the  symbolism  therefore  is  less  necessary. 

Landowski,  in  his  monument  to  architecture  in 
Paris,  preserves  a  nice  balance  between  actual  sculp- 
ture and  architectural  detail,  but  this  is  hardly  to  the 
point,  as  the  monimient  has  a  special  reference  ;  a 
special  symbolic  meaning.  A  more  applicable  example 
is  Bartholome's  Monument  aux  Morts  in  Pere 
Lachaise.  Here  there  is  a  large  mass  of  unsculptured 
material,  but  it  has  a  definite  architectural,  apart 
from  sculptural  use.  It  is  an  indication  of  a  purpose. 
In  quite  recent  years  mausoleums  have  been  built,  and 
mortuary  chapels,  and  many  of  these  are  of  a  type 
which  Bartholome  has  used.  His  big  unsculptured 
mass,  with  its  simple  mouldings,  is  a  tomb,  or  a  chapel, 
for  funeral  purposes,  against  which,  and  as  a  part  of 
which,  his  sculpture  is  imposed.  He  has  furnished  a 
design  of  a  procession  of  figures,  which  for  nobility 
and  impressiveness,  is  not  surpassed  in  contemporary 
art. 

This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  rude,  inert 
masses  on  which,  or  against  which,  the  sculptor  has 
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placed  one  figure,  sometimes  more,  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  figures  when  they  are  fine  sculpture, 
and  failing  to  make  them  fine  when  they  are  not,  by 
mere  weight.  What  is  needed  is  a  keener  sense  of  pro- 
portion. If  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  huge  monu- 
ment, for  some  reason  of  space,  or  because  the  sur- 
roundings are  huge,  and  the  monument  cannot  suffer 
to  be  dwarfed,  then  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the 
relative  size  should  be  in  favour  of  the  sculpture  and 
not  of  the  mass.  Size  is  impressive  in  a  dolmen,  as 
such,  but  not  in  a  work  intended  for  the  appreciation 
of  highly  civilised  peoples.  In  the  market-place  at 
Stockholm,  the  Man  with  the  Cross-bow,  which  is 
the  principal  sculpturesque  feature,  becomes  insignifi- 
cant because  of  the  enormous  mass  of  the  base  on  which 
he  is  raised. 

In  Sweden,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Holland,  in  fact,  in 
all  the  countries  where  the  influence  of  German  and 
Austrian  sculpture  has  been  felt,  this  relativity  has 
been  disregarded.  The  masses  of  hewn  or  unhewn  stone 
have  grown  larger  in  proportion  to  the  figures  which, 
as  a  rule,  have  become  fewer.  In  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  19 19  ;  in  the  British  War  Memorials 
Exhibition  ;  in  several  of  the  war  memorials  already 
erected  in  London,  the  tendency  has  increased,  and  it 
is  not  imknown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
effect  of  the  design  when  good  is  grandiose,  the  danger 
of  it  is  that  it  may  become  uninteresting  ;  it  is  intended 
to  be  impressive,  but  it  may  easily  become  merely 
heavy.  Seeing  that  many  more  tons  of  material  are 
used  in  these  memorials  than  have  ever  been  used  be- 
fore, it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  arise  a  danger  to 
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the  art  of  sculpture  in  allowing  too  free  a  run  to  the 
mere  rude  archaic  impulse. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  memorial  to  King  Edward  at  Ottawa,  and 
the  Bell  Telephone  Memorial,  which  Walter  S.  All- 
ward,  of  Toronto,  has  designed  and  carried  through. 
In  the  former,  there  are  three  draped  statues,  in  im- 
pressive attitudes,  standing  towards  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  eleven  shallow  stone  steps,  and  they  are  each  nine 
feet,  six  inches  high.  Behind  them  is  an  enormous 
rectangular  mass  of  stone,  quite  unsculptured,  except 
at  the  top,  which  is  carved  into  a  relief,  a  recumbent 
figure  fifteen  feet  in  length,  being  the  principal  feature. 
The  Bell  Telephone  Memorial  is  even  more  grandiose. 
A  similar  flight  of  steps  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
massive  stone  pillars  some  thirty  feet  or  more  in  height, 
the  upper  twelve  feet  section  of  each  of  them  contain- 
ing a  statue  of  twelve  feet,  the  two  figures  in  the  act  of 
listening  to  a  telephone  call.  Between  these  and  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  is  a  great  oblong  mass  of  stone  bearing 
a  panel  relief  twenty-six  feet  long  by  nine  feet  wide. 
The  eff^ect  of  these  two  works  is  rather  tremendous. 
They  are  undoubtedly  successful,  and  do  much  credit 
to  Allward's  art,  as  well  as  his  daring.  The  whole  work 
of  the  artist  is  somewhat  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  his 
South  African  memorial,  but  he  has  also  done  smaller 
pieces,  which  as  sculpture,  must  be  judged  not  as  a 
whole,  but  as  details  of  various  memorials. 

The  Canadian  Art  Club,  founded  in  1908,  offers 
some  facilities  for  the  display  of  sculpture  as  it  holds 
periodical  exhibitions  in  Toronto.  Its  sculptor  mem- 
bers are  Walter  AUward  and  A.  Phimister  Proctor. 
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The  former  exhibited  the  sketch  model  of  his  Bell 
Memorial  in  1912,  and  that  of  his  King  Edward 
memorial  for  Ottawa  at  the  Exhibition  in  1913,  and  the 
latter  has  showed  numerous  works  ;  in  1909,  no  less 
than  eleven  animal  sculptures,  together  with  half  a 
dozen  of  his  water-colour  drawings.  In  1913  he  had 
four  more  animal  subjects  on  view. 

Among  the  Canadian  women  sculptors  of  talent  are 
Frances  Loring  and  Florence  Wyle,  both  of  Toronto; 
Katharine  Wallis,  who  was  born  at  Peterborough, 
Canada,  but  who  lives  in  Paris,  and  makes  busts  and 
medallions,  and  statuettes  ;  and  Juliette  Blum,  of 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  who  has  shewn,  among  other 
things,  a  good  marble  bust  and  a  study  of  a  woman. 
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IT  would  seem  a  truism  to  say  that  American  sculp- 
ture is  in  its  feeling  essentially  democratic,  but  it 
nevertheless  must  be  said  for  there  is  a  social  aspect 
of  it  which  embodies  the  deep  national  sense  of  the 
Republic.  In  Weinman's  group,  "  The  Destiny  of  the 
Red  Man,"  you  see  it  exemplified.  There  are  many  of 
the  national  features — ^the  Red  Man  himself,  the  hunter 
with  his  dog,  the  buffalo,  and  surmoimting  these  and 
other  figures,  is  that  of  Destiny,  draped  so  that  the  face 
is  in  shadow,  and  the  whole  figure  partly  obscured. 
Above  this  is  the  American  eagle,  poised  in  a  pro- 
tective attitude,  the  whole  work  a  fine  symbol,  absorbed 
and  assimilated  by  Weinman  during  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  a  democratic  civilisation.  There  is  the  greater 
portion  of  Dallin's  work,  with  tendencies  in  the  same 
direction,  and,  although  his  motive  may  be  stated  as 
derived  from  the  decorative  and  sculptural  aspect  of 
the  primitive  Red  Man,  there  is  still  a  strong  social 
flavour,  which  is  emphatic  in  such  work  as  his  Cap- 
tured but  not  Conquered.  There  is  an  intimacy  of 
comradeship  in  French's  Lincoln  and  a  homeliness  in 
Stirling  Calder's  Washington  on  the  west  pier  of  the 
Washington  arch.  New  York  City  ;  a  joyous  friendli- 
ness in  his  memorial  fountain  at  Indianapolis,  and  in 
the  Princeton  Battle  Memorial  of  MacMonnies  there 
is  something  grimmer  which  is,  however,  just  as  demo- 
cratic as  the  friendliness  and  homeliness  of  other  pieces. 
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All  this  is  to  the  good  in  the  making  of  a  national  school 
of  sculpture,  and  in  its  maintenance,  if  it  is  to  be  secure 
in  the  heart  of  the  members  of  the  Republic  as  a  whole, 
not  only  secure  in  the  heads  of  a  few.  American  sculp- 
ture is  a  mirror  of  the  life  and  feeling  of  the  United 
States  Republic. 

American  sculpture  begins  with  the  later  years  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  its  early  works  are  marked  by  a 
severe  classic  style,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Lorado  Taft  in 
his  History.  Works  like  the  Greek  Slave,  by  Powers, 
in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  and  Orpheus, 
by  Crawford,  in  the  Boston  Museum,  illustrate  this. 
A  slightly  more    naturalistic    feeling    is    evinced    in 
Palmer's  White  Captive,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
at  New  York,  and  by  W.  W.  Story's  Cleopatra,  Rine- 
hart's   Latona  and  her  Children,  Hosmer's   Zenobia 
in  the  same  museum,  and  Gould's  West  Wind  in  the 
Mercantile  Library  at  St.  Louis.  All  these  works,  how- 
ever, were  much  the  same  in  their  adherence  to  the 
stilted  style  of  the  Italian  and  English  sculptors  of  the 
period.  It  was  with  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  statues— his  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  at  Brooklyn — that  naturalism  made  a 
stride   forward   and  made   possible   the   development 
that  came  with  the  new^  generation.  Ward  was  born  in 
1830,  about  ten  years  after  W.  W.  Story,  and  eighteen 
before  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens.  That  was  the  fateful 
year  for  American  sculpture,  for  when  Saint  Gaudens 
was  born  a  new  school  was  in  the  making.  He  was  to 
American  sculpture  what  Alfred  Stevens  was  to  English, 
Meunier  to  Belgian  and  Rodin  to  French.  He  was  not 
at  all  like  any  of  these  artists  in  his  methods,  but  was 
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just  a  great  original  sculptor,  capable  of  founding  a  school 
which  should  last  for  many  years  after  his  death  by  its 
sheer  force  and  power  of  propulsion  into  the  future. 
That  death,  unfortunately,  came  too  soon,  when  it 
happened  in  1907,  for  Saint  Gaudens  was  only  sixty  and 
should  have  been  in  his  prime  but  for  his  health.  In  spite 
of  illness,  he  worked  by  his  own  spirit's  prompting 
for  his  own  ambition  and  for  the  future  of  the  school 
he  foimded. 

As  England  claimed  Whistler  from  the  United  States, 
so  the  States  claimed  Saint  Gaudens  from  Ireland,  for 
he  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  only  went  to  America  some 
years  later,  but  was  only  half-Irish  then,  for  his  father 
was  French.  In  New  York,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen, 
he  began  his  career  in  sculpture  as  a  cameo-cutter 
and  studied    drawing  at   that   useful   art  institution, 
the    Cooper    Union,   and    later   at    the    Academy  of 
Design.  He  was  nineteen  when  he  went  to  Jouffroy,  at 
Paris,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  After  three  years 
there,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  went,  in  1870,  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  until  he  returned  to  the 
States  in   1874.  Then  commenced  his  great  career, 
which  resulted  in  the  Farragut  Monument  in  Madison 
Square,  New  York,  and  the   Sherman  Memorial  at 
Central  Park.  The  Shaw  Monument  is  at  Boston,  the 
Lincoln  statue  at  Chicago,  and  in  1920  also  in  Par- 
liament Square,  in  London,  as  a  sign  of  the  brother- 
hood between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain.  Further,  there  is  the  Samuel  Chopin  monu- 
ment at  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  Charles  Stewart  Parnell 
memorial  for  Dublin,  and  that  wonderful  silent  figure 
in  bronze  upon  a  seat  of  granite  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery 
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near  Washington,  than  which  there  is  no  more  im- 
pressive thing  in  all  modern  sculpture— Grief,  Death, 
Nirvana,  the  Peace  of  God,  it  is  variously  called,  but 
it  has  no  inscription,  and  it  needs  none  ;  it  is  one  of 
those  great  works  of  art  which  brooks  no  impertinence. 
These  fine  and  noble  works  were  the  objects  with  which 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  founded  the  modern  American 
School  of  sculpture. 

At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  in  London,  in  i88o.  Saint 
Gaudens  exhibited  half  a  dozen  portrait  medallions, 
including  one  of  Bastien-Lepage.  At  the  1898  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  London,  he  was  but  poorly 
appreciated  through  the  meagreness  of  his  representa- 
tion, only  four  not  important  pieces  of  his  work  being 
shewn,  but  since  that  time  better  knowledge  of  his  work 
has  reached  England  and  other  countries,  and  its  fine 
qualities  are  now  fully  recognised.  Saint  Gaudens  had 
many  pupils  to  whom  he  passed  on  his  ideals  and 
methods,  and  it  must  have  comforted  that  great  artist 
and  warm  soul  to  see  gathering  around  him  the  potent- 
ial forces  of  the  future.  At  the  International  Society, 
in  1909,  a  memorial  collection  of  seventeen  works  was 
got  together,  which  served  to  remind  the  admirers  of 
Saint  Gaudens,  in  England,  of  the  loss  of  a  fine  artist 
nearly  related  to  them  by  his  birth. 

There  were  other  good  men  of  the  time,  Daniel  C. 
French,  born  in  1850  ;  John  J.  Boyle,  185 1  ;  William 
Couper,  1853  ;  and  Donoghue  in  the  same  year  (who 
committed  suicide  in  1903)  ;  James  Edward  Kelly  in 
1855  ;    Herbert  Adams  and  Frank  Edwin  Elwell  in 

1858. 

Daniel  Chester  French  is  a  great  sculptor,  and  has 
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made  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  is  a  rival  to 
that  of  Saint  Gaudens.  It  is  now  at  Washington,  seated 
and  pondering,  giving  the  character  of  the  great  man 
in  a  great  manner.  It  is  the  principal  feature  of  the 
Lincohi  Memorial,  the  architect  of  which  was  Henry 
Bacon,  of  New  York.  The  statue  is  done  in  Georgia 
white  marble,  and  is  twenty  feet  in  height.  Another 
recent  work  by  French  is  the  statue  called  Achieve- 
ment, erected  in  the  cemetery  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
This  also  is  in  Georgia  marble.  It  is  a  memorial  to  the 
late  J.  P.  Williams,  who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  become 
the  chief  owner  and  President  of  the  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama  Railroad,  and  is  a  work  full  of  stately 
beauty.  The  female  draped  figure  stands  in  a  sculp- 
tured niche,  with  reUef  panels  on  either  side,  that  on  the 
right  contains  portraits  of  the  subject  of  the  memorial  and 
his  wife,  the  arms  are  outspread,  and  the  left  hand  holds  a 
wreath  ;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  serene,  and  the  fine 
folds  of  the  drapery  add  a  further  dignity  to  the  work. 
French's  ideal  of  womanly  grace  finds  full  expression 
in  many  a  study  from  Hfe,  but  few  of  them  can  equal 
the  accompHshment  of  the  statue  of  Memory  in  ItaHan 
marble,  somewhat  larger  than  Hfe-size,  given  in  1919 
to  the  MetropoHtan  Museum.  The  sketch  for  it  was 
made  as  far  back  as  1886,  and  the  sculptor  had  the 
statue  in  hand  himself  for  more  than  ten  years.  No 
pains  nor  time  nor  trouble  could  ever  pay  the  debt  of 
beauty  here  incurred,  and  it  is  as  modern  in  feeling  as 
if  it  had  been  sculpted  by  the  youngest  genius  fresh 
from  the  schools  and  the  discussions  of  Paris,  only  it 
happens  that  not  even  Paris  can  produce  a  work  so 
fine,  except  at  very  rare  intervals. 
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Other  distinctive  works  by  French  are  the  O'Reilly 
Monument  at  Boston,  the  Republic,  of  the  Columbian 
World's  Fair,  his  Death  and  the  Young  Sculptor  at 
Boston,  and  his  Alma  Mater,  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. On  the  steps  of  the  entrance  to  the  New  Customs 
House,  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  are  the  four  great 
groups  representing  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
He  has  made  figures  of  Commerce  and  Jurisprudence 
for  the  Federal  Buildings  at  Cleveland,  and  a  Quadriga 
for  the  state  Capital  of  Minnesota  at  St.  Paul.  His 
Minute  Man,  Mourning,  Victory  and  Emerson  are  at 
Concord,  his  Memory  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
the  Spirit  of  Life  at  Saratoga,  Lafayette  at  Brooklyn, 
the  Parkman  Memorial  at  Boston,  and  sculpture  on 
the  exterior  of  St.  Louis  Museum.  French  was  bom  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  was  a  pupil  of  William  Rimmer  at 
Boston,  and  later  of  Thomas  Ball  at  Florence.  French's 
latest  work  is  the  statue  of  the  Republic,  Jackson  Park, 
Chicago. 

Eugene  Castello  is  one  of  the  older  artists,  having 
been  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1851.  He  studied  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  under  Grafly.  He 
is  also  a  writer  of  distinction  on  the  arts  in  the  English 
and  American  periodicals.  He  is  also  interested  in 
science,  and  has  made  composite  heads  of  the  North 
American  Indian  from  materials  supplied  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  He  has  made  other  busts, 
Dr.  Matthew  Woods  and  William  Mountain,  the  poet, 
in  bronze,  in  1904,  and  one  of  Professor  Edward  Drinker 
Cope,  the  zoologist,  now  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  awarded  a  medal  at  Ghent  in  1913  for  a 
portrait  medallion  in  bronze,  and  is  a  medallist  member 
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of  the  Numismatic  Society  and  a  fellow,  since  1900, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  His  scientific  interests 
have  occasioned  Castello  to  make  protracted  travel- 
visits  in  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor  in 
pursuit  of  his  study  of  racial  types. 

John  James  Boyle  was  born  at  New  York,  and 
his  Stone  Age  is  in  Fairmont  Park,  Philadelphia,  his 
Franklin  also,  and  his  Bacon  is  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Johannes  Sophus  Gelert  was  born  at  Nyhel,  Den- 
mark, in  1852,  and  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Danish  Government  gave  him  a 
scholarship  to  study  in  Italy  in  1882.  He  went  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1897  secured  a  gold  medal  for 
sculpture  at  Nashville,  where  his  Furman  statue  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Vanderbih  University,  and  the  Furman 
Memorial  in  the  cemetery.  His  is  the  Haymarket  Monu- 
ment, the   Hans   Christian  Andersen,   and  the   Beet- 
hoven statues  at  Chicago,  where,  in  the  Museum,  are 
other  works.  Four  statues  of  Roman  Civilisation  are  at 
the   Brooklyn   Institute,  the   group  Denmark  on  the 
Customs  House,  New  York,  and  the  six  reliefs  on  the 
Erenshaw  Memorial  at  Cincinatti.  He  has  made  nine 
statues  for  the  Bergen  County  Court  House,  and  has 
works  in  the  Danish  Museums,  and  Gothic  Art,  and 
Napoleon  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Louis. 

William  Couper  was  born  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia, 
and  he  spent  twenty  years  in  Florence,  returning  to 
the  United  States  in  1897.  He  has  made  various  busts, 
and  sculptured  ideal  subjects,  which  are,  as  is  natural, 
in  the  Italian  manner  ;  his  Beauty's  Wreath  for  Valour's 
Brow  is  well-known. 
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Another  of  the  veterans  of  the  American  School  of 
Sculpture,  James  Edward  Kelly,  was  born  at  New  York 
in  1855,  and  studied  art  at  the  National  School  of 
Design  in  that  city,  afterwards  becoming  one  of  the 
band  of  wood-engravers  who,  fired  by  the  example  of 
William  James  Linton,  among  them  from  1865  to  1897, 
raised  that  art  to  a  fine  degree  of  excellence.  Kelly  con- 
tinued as  an  illustrator  until  1881,  and  then  gave  his 
entire  attention  to  sculpture,  and  his  first  important 
work  was  Sheridan's  Ride  of  1878.  He  has  been  called 
the  Sculptor  of  American  History,  for  in  the  list  of  his 
works  are  busts  of  more  than  forty  generals,  and  monu- 
ments of  the  great  events  of  the  war,  such  as  the  Mon- 
mouth Monument,  with  its  various  reliefs  of  chief 
episodes,  the  Buford  Monument  at  Gettysberg,  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island  medallion,  and  many  others, 
including  equestrian  figures  and  figures  of  Admirals. 
His  Defenders'  Monument  at  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, was  erected  in  1909.  Kelly  is  an  excellent 
draughtsman,  and  his  sculpture  has  a  good  deal  of 
the  pictorial  element  in  it,  for  Kelly  had  set  out  to  be 
a  painter,  and  it  was  no  more  than  an  accident  that 
turned  him  to  sculpture.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  very  useful  institution,  the  Art  Students' 
League. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  Kelly  was  on  intimate 
terms  of  friendship  with  General  Grant,  and  that  it 
was  the  sculptor's  constant  entreaties  that  finally  started 
the  General  on  the  writing  of  his  Memoirs.  Kelly  made 
a  portrait  of  Grant  in  1880,  which  was  engraved  on 
wood  by  John  M.  Evans,  the  friend  of  the  sculptor,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  information,  and  this, 
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General  W.  H.  Wilson  declared  to  be  the  best  portrait 
in  existence  of  Grant. 

Another  portrait  bronze  by  Kelly  of  historical  in- 
terest is  that  of  President  Roosevelt  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
the  last  sittings  for  which  were  given  at  the  White 
House.  Roosevelt  was  so  pleased  with  this  that  he  signed 
his  name  on  the  base.  Just  before  he  was  seized  with 
his  fatal  illness,  Roosevelt  gave  to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Abbey, 
then  visiting  the  States,  a  signed  photograph  of  this 

work. 

Another  American  wood-engraver,  a  friend  of  the 
great  master  of  wood-engraving,  William  James  Linton 
— W.  F.  Hopson,— is  also  a  friend  of  Kelly,  and  says 
of  him  that  all  his  work  seems  important  as  well  as 
interesting,  and  that  he  possesses  the  power  of  depict- 
ing strong  action  and  of  creating  figures  that  seem  to 
live  and  move.  Of  this  dictum,  reported  to  Kelly,  the 
sculptor  remarked  that  no  one  could  say  more  and  no 
artist  could  desire  to  have  more  said  about  his  work. 

Lorado  Taft  is  the  sculptor  who  is  also  the  historian 
of  **  American  Sculpture,"  and  the  critic  in  "  Recent 
Tendencies  in  Sculpture."  He  was  born  in  i860  at 
Elmwood,  Illinois,  and  educated  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  at  Paris.  He  was  made  an  associate  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1909,  and  in  191 1  a  full  member.  A  silver 
medal  was  awarded  him  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  and  a  gold 
medal  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  His  important  works  are 
the  Washington  Monument  at  Seattle,  first  established 
at  the  Seattle  Exposition  ;  the  sculpture  of  the  Colum- 
bus Memorial  Fountain  at  Washington,  D.C.,  inaug- 
urated in  1909,  the  Solitude  of  the  Soul,  belonging  to 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  of  191 1,  Blackhawk  at 
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Oregon,  III.  (1912),  the  Ferguson  Fountain  of  the  Great 
Lakes  at  Chicago  of  the  following  year,  the  Thatcher 
Memorial  Fountain  at  Denver,  Col.,  of  1918,  and  the 
Fountain  of  Time  of  1920  at  Chicago,  where  he  lives 
and  has  his  studio.  The  Fountain  of  Time  is  an  im- 
posing creation,  a  great  allegorical  draped  statue  is  the 
chief  feature,  and  in  front  of  it  is  an  equestrian  figure, 
which  forms  a  centre  for  several  closely  associated  groups 
of  draped  figures  which  radiate  from  it.  The  work  is 
well  placed,  and  is  a  fine  monument  to  its  author's 
creative  power,  and  it  serves  to  shew  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  American  mind  for  works  of  the 
highest  character  in  art. 

The  same  year  saw  the  birth  of  John  Massey  Rhind, 
at   Edinburgh.   He   and  his   brother,  William   Birnie 
Rhind,  were,  with  their  father,  John  Rhind,  the  sculp- 
tor  of  that  city,  studying,  too,  at  the  Art  School  until  a 
National  Scholarship  took  John  Massey  to  South  Ken- 
sington. Afterwards  he  studied  with  Dalou  in  Paris, 
and  in  1889  went  to  the  United  States.  He  gained  a  gold 
medal  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  his  principal  works  are 
Washington   at   Newark,  Peter   Stuyvesant  in  Jersey 
City,  and  Robert  Burns  at  Pittsburg,  and  he  has  done 
numerous  decorations  for  public  and  other  buildings. 
No  one  has  sculpted  the  North  American  Indian 
with  more  insight  into  character,  as  well  as  form  than 
Cyrus  Edwin  Dallin,  who  was  born  at   Springville, 
Utah,  in  1861,  and  instructed  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
art  at  Boston.  In  Paris  he  was  a  pupil  of  Chapu,  studied 
at  Julian's,  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  under  Jean 
Dampt.  He  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  in  the  salon  of 
1890  for  his  Signal  of  Peace,  and  a  similar  award  at  the 
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Universal  Exhibition  of  1900  for  his  Medicine  Man, 
that  fine  Indian  Equestrian  study.  A  gold  medal  was 
given  in  1904  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  for  his  Pro- 
test, and  five  years  later  a  similar  award  for  his  work, 
now  famous,  entitled,  the  Appeal  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
placed  in  front  of  the  Museum  o^  Fine  Arts  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  an  impressive  interpretation  of 
Indian  nature  and  feeling,  expressing  itself  in  an 
abandonment  to  Heaven,  the  figure  of  the  Indian 
seated  as  is  usual  in  Dallin's  work  of  this  kind,  on  his 
passive  steed,  with  outspread  willing  hands.  Yet  another 
medal  in  gold  came  to  him  for  his  Scout  at  the  Panama 
Exposition  in  191 5,  which  is  technically  one  of  his  best 
works.  On  the  War  Path  is  an  even  more  attractive 
Indian  study  than  the  Medicine  Man,  the  mounted  figure, 
tense  with  attention,  the  handsome,  finely-modelled 
head  turned  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  grace 
of  the  limbs,  all  combine  to  make  this  a  fine  work  of 
art  instinct  with  real  life.  Modelled  in  1914  and  placed 
in  the  State  House,  Boston,  the  bronze  statue  of  Anne 
Hutchison,  standing  in  the  costume  of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  clasping  her  bible,  her  little  daughter 
by  her  side,  is  a  telling  work,  and  a  more  recent  piece 
still  is  a  statue  of  an  American  soldier  finely  typical, 
standing  square,  one  hand  in  pocket,  the  other  lightly 
clenched,  which  is  entitled  Captured  but  not  Con- 
quered, a  telling  remembrance  of  the  American  Citizen 
soldier  in  the  war. 

Charles  Grafly,  a  Philadelphian,  was  born  in  1862. 
He  studied  with  Chapu  and  Dampt  in  Paris,  and,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  secured  a  gold  medal  at 
Buffalo  in  1901,  the  Widener  Memorial  Medal  in  191 3, 
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and  the  Watrous  gold  medal  in  191 8.  He  is  now  the 
head  of  the  Modelling  department  of  the  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston,  and  is  exercising  a 
good  influence  on  young  American  sculptors.  His 
works  are  to  be  seen  at  Detroit,  where  his  Mauvais 
Presage  is  in  the  Museum  ;  at  St.  Louis  Museum, 
where  is  his  Vulture  of  War  ;  at  Philadelphia  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  in  Much  Wisdom,  and  busts 
of  Joseph  Price  and  Thomas  P.  Anchutz,  as  well  as  a 
bust  of  Daedalus  and  there  is  a  bust  of  Duveneck  in 
the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg.  At  Philadelphia, 
too,  in  Fairmont  Park,  is  his  General  Reynolds  Memorial 
and  at  San  Francisco  the  Pioneer  Mother  monument, 
while  on  the  Customs  House  at  New  York  are  his 
figures  of  England  and  France.  Grafly's  bust  of  Paul 
Wayland  Bartlett  is  a  fine  representation  of  his  fellow 
sculptor.  His  Truth  decorated  the  Art  Palace  at  St. 
Louis,  and  his  Symbol  of  Life  is  well  known. 

American  sculpture  was  not  adequately  represented 
at  the  Exhibition  of  International  Art  held  in  connect- 
ion with  the  Art  Congress,  summoned  in  1898  by  the 
Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Engravers,  to  which 
I  referred  in  connection  with  Saint  Gaudens,  whose 
pupil,  MacMonnies,  shewed  his  Horse  Tamers,  a 
group  in  violent  action  in  plaster,  which  is  now  in 
Brooklyn,  his  bronze  Shakespere,  and  eight  other 
bronzes  of  sculptors'  subjects — Cupid,  Diana,  Folly, 
and  others.  Since  then  there  have  been  shows  in 
England,  but  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  American 
school  is  yet  to  seek.  With  the  Saint  Gaudens  Lincoln, 
now  at  Westminster,  and  Barnard's  Lincoln  at  Man- 
chester,  the    opportunity   is    certainly   enlarged,    but 
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England  requires  to  know  and  see  more  of  the  older 
generation  than  these  examples  provide,  important  as 
they  are. 

Frederick  MacMonnies  belongs  to  the  older  gener- 
ation, for  he  was  born  at  Brooklyn  in  1863,  but  he 
belongs  in  spirit,  as  well  as  partly  in  years,  to  the  younger 
school,  too,  as  do  many  of  the  old  brigade  in  the  States. 
He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Design  at  New  York,  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  at  Paris,  under  Falguiere  and 
Mercie,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  Munich,  and  he 
is  still  very  much  at  home  in  Paris  where,  in  the 
liUxembourg,  is  his  Bacchante  group  in  bronze,  and 
where  in  1889  and  1891,  he  was  awarded  salon  medals 
in  painting  as  well  as  sculpture,  and  in  1900  the  Grand 
Prix,  and  he  is  also  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
His  Columbia  Fountain  was  a  feature  of  the  World's 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893  ;  his  Quadriga,  and 
military  and  naval  groups  adorn  the  Soldiers*  and 
Sailors*  Arch  at  Brooklyn,  and  other  monumental  works 
are  at  West  Point  and  Washington,  and  his  most  cele- 
brated statue,  that  of  Nathan  Hale,  in  City  Hall  Park 
at  New  York.  His  quite  recent  work  includes  the  fount- 
ain in  front  of  the  City  Hall  at  Newport,  and  Washing- 
ton, at  Princeton.  In  1901  he  was  given  a  Gold  Medal 
for  sculpture  at  the  Buffalo  Exhibition.  His  Bacchante, 
in  bronze,  is  also  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and 
his  Horse  Groups  at  Prospect  Park. 

The  Princeton  Battle  Memorial  is  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  work,  combining  a  definite  French  feeling 
with  MacMonnies'  own  strong  individuality.  It  is  a 
huge  relief,  or  rather  masses  of  figures  almost  in  the 
round,  with  the  equestrian  surmounting  figure  almost 
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wholly  in  the  round .  Details  consist  of  trophies  of  flags 
and  arms  and  all  the  activities  of  battles  seem  to  be 
indicated.  It  is  full  of  action  and,  as  a  whole,  is  a  work 
of  great  decorative  quality. 

It  is  true  that  MacMonnies  is,  in  spirit,  quite  one  of 
the  younger  school,  although  of  the  earlier  generation, 
but  he  is  not  so  to  the  extent  of  George  Grey  Barnard, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  year.  Barnard's  position  is 
vmique.  A  thinker  and  a  naturalist,  he  has  always  had 
a  passionate  love  of  life,  equalled  only  by  his  passion 
for  art.  One  of  the  most  striking  works  of  sculpture  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York  is  the  group 
with  the  striking  title  "  I  feel  two  natures  struggling 
within  me."  There  is  a  prone  male  figure  resting  on 
his  right  arm,  heavily  modelled,  with  large  uncouth 
feet,  his  left  leg  curled  round  the  right  leg  of  an  erect 
male  figure,  whose  left  leg  rests  upon  the  left  arm  of  the 
other.  The  erect  figure's  left  arm  is  half  extended,  and 
the  other  hand  rests  on  his  left  knee.  It  is  a  curiously 
posed  group,  and  both  heads  are  turned  to  the  left,  and 
the  eyes  gaze  outwards  in  the  same  direction.  Its  sig- 
nificance is  indicated  by  its  title,  and  the  whole  thing 
gives  an  insight  into  the  rare  mind  of  its  author,  the 
most  original  and  uncompromising  sculptor  in  the 
United  States  ;  the  sculptor  of  labour  subjects,  like 
Meunier's,  but  sometimes  more  uncouth  in  their 
appearance  than  any  of  the  Belgian  artist's  product- 
ions ;  the  sculptor  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  that  was 
reviled  in  America,  refused  by  London  when  a  replica 
of  it  was  offered  for  the  site  near  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  now  occupied  by  the 
Lincoln  of  Saint   Gaudens,   but  accepted  gladly  by 
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Manchester.  Barnard  was  born  at  Bellefonte,Pa.,in  1863, 
and  studied  with  the  Art  Students'  League  at  Chicago,' 
and  afterwards  with  Carlier  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  of  which  he  is  now  an  Associate.  He  gained  a  gold 
medal  at  Paris  in  1900,  in  Buffalo  in  1901,  and  St. 
Louis  in  1904.  He  is  a  direct  worker  and  uses  his  chisels 
as  much  as  his  fingers  and  modelling  tools.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  his  work  was  unrestrained,  but  it  was 
anticipated  that  he  would  produce  virile  and  vivid 
monuments.  He  has  realised  those  anticipations  in  a 
very  full  degree,  and  he  has  allowed  his  unrestraint  to 
lead  him  into  original  paths  in  his  art,  and  to  train 
pupils  who  will  carry  on  his  traditions.  His  Pan  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  is  well-known,  his  Hewer  is 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  but  his  greatest  work 
consists  of  the  series  of  groups  for  the  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg,  commissioned  by  the   State  of  Pennsylvania — 
the  Apotheosis  of  Labour,  the  Quakers,  the  Scottish- 
Irish,  the  English,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  As 
was  the  case  with  the  Lincoln  Statue,  Brotherly  Love 
has  raised  a  good  deal  of  controversy  ;    in  fact,  all 
Barnard's  work,  as  it  appears,  seems  to  be  the  signal  for 
attack  ;  it  is  one  of  the  accepted  legends  in  the  Ameri- 
can Press,  I  suppose,  and  it  has  now  been  transported 
to  England.  Barnard  is  recognised  everywhere  as  being 
the  most  forward,  the  most  modern  of  all  the  American 
sculptors,  irrespective  of  years,  and  the  younger  men 
regard  him  as  their  master. 

To  the  year  1864  belongs  Olin  Levi  Warner,  a  pupil 
of  Jouffroy  and  an  associate  of  Falguiere  and  Mercie, 
who  lost  his  life  by  a  bicycle  accident  in  New  York  in 
1896.  He  made  a  characteristic  bust  of  Daniel  Collier, 
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the  art  dealer,  and  several  others  ;  studies  of  the  nude 
in  Psyche,  the  Dancing  Nymph  and  Diana,  and  a  beau- 
tiful relief  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  His  lamentable  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  American  national  sculpture. 

Hermon  A.  MacNeil,  bom  in  1866,  is  another  sculp-^ 
tor  of  Indian  subjects  ;  his  group.  The  Sun  Vow^ 
Shooting  an  Arrow  to  the  Sun,  the  North  American 
Indian,  and  Youth  at  Chicago  are  all  fine  works,  as  is 
also  his  bust,  Agnese. 

John  Gutzon  de  la  Mothe  Borglum  was  born  in. 
Idaho  in  1867.  He  studied  at  Julian's,  at  Paris,  and  in 
1902  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  set  up  as  sculp- 
tor, and  secured  a  gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition 
in  1904.  His  important  works  include  Sheridan  at 
Washington,  and  a  colossal  head  of  Lincoln  in  the 
Capitol,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
Diomedes,  and  Ruskin  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,, 
the  latter  a  characteristic  seated  figure  of  the  critic- 
artist,  constructed  from  notes  which  Borglum  made 
when  visiting  him  at  Coniston,  shortly  before  the 
writer's  death  in  1900.  Another  work.  The  Flyer,  is  in 
the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville. 

Solon  H.  Borglum  and  Gutzon  Borglum  are  brothers  ,^^ 
who  both  developed  a  taste  for  art  at  an  early  age,  and 
determined  to  go  further  with  it  at  any,  or  no,  cost. 
Solon  was  born  in  1868  at  Ogden,  Nebraska,  and 
when  a  youth,  was  brought  into  contact  with  nature 
and  human-nature  in  Indian  Encampments  and  on 
ranches.  In  addition,  he  studied  literature  and  anatomy, 
and  practised  drawing  and  painting.  He  worked  in  the 
Cincinnatti  Art  School,  and  sketched  and  modelled 
from  the  United  States  Mail  horses  in  their  stables. 
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He  won  some  prizes,  studied  dissection,  and  was  given 
a  small  studio,  and  at  once  began  to  produce  original 
work.  He  managed  to  get  to  Europe,  and  on  seeing 
the  masterpieces  of  sculpture  in  Paris,  was  confirmed 
in  the  teaching  that  great  art  is  the  result  of  a  study  of 
nature  ;  Puech,  Fremiet,  and  Benjamin  Constant  tell- 
ing him  the  same  thing.  He  continued  his  study  of 
horses  in  a  cab-stable,  met  Phimister  Proctor  and  Bela 
Pratt,  who  befriended  him,  and  started  on  his  group, 
Lassooing  Wild  Horses,  in  which  both  Fremiet  and 
Saint  Gaudens  became  interested.  This  work,  and 
Blizzard,  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  at  the 
Salon,  and  Cincinnatti  purchased  his  Snow  Drift,  and 
so  provided  him  with  funds  to  continue  in  Paris.  He 
made  other  sculptures  of  Indians  and  Cowboys  and 
Horses,  and  sold  some  of  them  in  New  York. 

For  his  Stampede  of  Wild  Horses  in  the  Salon  he 
received  honourable  mention,  and  this  life-size  group 
is  now  in  the  Cincinnatti  Museum,  and  got  a  silver 
medal  at  the  International  Exhibitions  at  Paris  and 
Buffalo,  and  a  gold  one  at  St.  Louis.  He  settled  in  New 
York  in  1900,  and  up  till  the  time  of  the  war  made 
many  public  monuments  and  small  groups,  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  the 
museums  of  Buffalo,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  San  Francisco, 
and  Toronto,  and  in  the  Luxembourg.  His  heroic 
statue  of  Jacob  Leisler,  First  Governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, a  strong,  picturesque  figure  in  a  big  cloak,  is 
erected  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  and  his  Captain 
Bucky  O'Neil  of  the  Rough  Riders,  an  equestrian  statue 
with  strong  natural  action,  at  Prescott,  Arizona.  His 
symbolic  Washington,  1753,  a  man  in  a  cloak  with  a 
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moose,  was  seen  at  the  io6th  exhibition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  His  Backus  memorial  is. 
at  the  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  also  his  bust  of  C. 
A.  Schieren,  and  his  Soldiers  and  Sailors  memorial  is 
at  Danbury.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  his  Bulls 
Fighting,  and  Border  White  Man's  Land  ;  there  are 
six  bronzes  in  the  Detroit  Museum,  his  Schieren 
Memorial  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  His  Pioneer  was 
in  the  Court  of  Honour  at  San  Francisco  in  191 5.  On 
returning  from  Europe  in  191 9,  Solon  Borglum  founded 
the  School  of  American  Sculpture  in  New  York  City. 
Environment  is  a  potent  determining  force  in  the 
arts  as  in  other  things,  and  when  to  it  is  added  heredity^ 
the  coalition  is  a  very  strong  one.  This  coalition  was 
existent  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Stirling  Calder,  and 
yet  it  did  not  for  a  while  become  active.  Calder  was 
the  son  of  the  sculptor,  Alexander  Milne  Calder,  but 
he  at  first  was  disinclined  for  the  sculptor's  career,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  cradled  in  his  father's 
studio  and  for  playthings  had  clay  and  wax.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  been  trained  in  drawing  in  the  Academy^ 
at  Philadelphia  that  his  interest  was  aroused.  In  1890 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  under 
Chapu,  and  remained  with  him  until  the  master's 
death  only  a  year  after.  Calder  then  went  to  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux- Arts,  where  Falguiere  reigned,  and  was 
soon  in  possession  of  a  technique  that,  added  to  his 
intellectual  equipment,  was  ready  for  any  artistic 
adventure.  Environment  and  heredity  had  at  length 
asserted  themselves,  and  Stirling  Calder  was  found  to 
be  the  sculptor  bom,  and  also  the  sculptor  made.  He 
returned    to    Philadelphia,     and     received    his    first 
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commission,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gross,  the  great 
anatomist. 

Stirling  Gaidar  has   been   called,   aptly,   a  various 
sculptor,  and  the  implication  would  only  be  possible 
in  the  case  of  a  capable  sculptor.  Galder  is  both  to  such 
an  extent  that  all  his  work  is  of  a  high  order,  for  what- 
ever his  brain  set  out  to  do,  his  hands  performed.  That 
is  the  secret  of  art  ;    you  must  not  only  possess  the 
imagination,  you  must  have,  too,  the  power  to  com- 
mand that  imagination  and  to  realise  it.  So  Galder's 
various  work  includes  great  monuments,  fine  fountains, 
architectural    and    other   decorative    works,    symbolic 
studies,   ideal   conceptions,   historical  statues,   studies 
of  humanity,  and  portraits  from  the  life.  In  decorative 
architectural  work  is  his  sculpture  recently  done  on 
the    tripartite    entrance    to    the    Throop    Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Pasadena,  Galifornia,  where  there  are  six 
figures  of  Nature,  Art,   Science,  Law,  Energy,  and 
Imagination,  forming  a  quiet  design  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  a  sympathetic  frame  of  mind  in  the  student 
of  the  school.  A  far  greater  undertaking,  however,  was 
the  designing  and  execution  of  the  sculpture  for  the 
buildings  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  including 
colossal  groups  for  roofs  and  domes,  and  a  great  Energy 
fountain,    with    forty    figures,    columns    and    isolated 
figures   of  Victory  and   Fame  ;    mermaids   for  other 
fountains,  caryatides  and  the  two  monster  groups,  the 
Nations  of  the  West  and  the  Nations  of  the  East,  in 
w^hich  Stirling  Galder  collaborated  with  F.  G.  R.  Roth 
and  Leo  Lentelli.  In  the  whole  of  this  work  he  had  the 
help  of  Karl  Bitter.  Another  work  of  size  and  import- 
ance is  that  at  the  Deering  Estate  of  Miami,  Florida, 
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where  Calder  worked  with  Paul  Chalfin,  the  architect. 
The  Triumph  of  Energy,  the  equestrian  group  of  the 
great  fountain,  is  an  extraordinary  conception.  A  great 
figure  is  set  on  the  colossal  horse,  his  legs  taut,  the  feet 
in  stirrups.  His  arms  are  outstretched  and  on  the 
shoulders,  a  winged  figure  of  a  woman  and  another  of 
a  man  are  standing  blowing  trumpet  blasts.  The  foun- 
tain itself  is  no  less  strange  in  design. 

Calder  has  designed  other  fountains,  smaller  in  scale 
and  perhaps  finer  in  design,  and  the  Depew  Memorial 
at  Indianapolis  is  a  splended  work  which  can  only  be 
compared  with  the  Carpeaux  fountain  in  the  Observ- 
atory Avenue  in  Paris.  There  are  eight  beautiful  figures 
in  action,  surmounted  by  a  draped  figure  with  cymbals. 
Of  Calder's  public  monuments,  the  most  important  are 
the  Washington,  supported  by  figures  of  Wisdom  and 
Justice,  on  the  west  pier  of  the  Washington  arch.  New 
York,  and  the  Reverend  Samuel  Davies  on  the  Wither- 
spoon  Building  at  Philadelphia,  a  simple,  dignified 
figure.  There  are  also  the  statues  of  Frangois  Reneault, 
the  French  explorer,  for  the  World's  Fair,  at  St.  Louis, 
and  Marcus  Whitman  for  the  Seattle  Exposition.  The 
Celtic  Cross  memorial  to  General  William  Joyce  Sewell, 
of  New  Jersey,  is  also  a  work  of  importance.  A  sun-dial 
in  the  sunk  garden  of  Fairmont  Park,  Philadelphia,  has 
some  fine  figure  work.  Studies  from  life  include  Indian 
subjects,  two  torsos,  a  stooping  female  figure,  Susan 
Lennox,  and  studies  of  children.  These  latter  are 
exquisite  things,  and  have  rightly  achieved  a  remark- 
able popularity,  The  Man  Cub — a  study  of  Calder's 
own  child — being  the  best  known. 

An  instance  of  the  natural  father  being  also  the 
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artistic  father  of  his  son,  occurs  again  in  the  case  of  the 
Bartletts.  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett's  father  was  the  sculp- 
tor and  critic,  and  the  son  was  born  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1865.  After  studies  in  the  paternal  studio, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  worked  with  Fremiet  and  Rodin, 
making  further  investigations  in  the  subject  of  French 
sculpture  as  it  thronged  around  him.  Bartlett  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  important  of  the  larger  works 
of  statuary  in  the  United  States,  and  he  had  the  honour 
of  having  his  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette  erected  in 
1900  at  the  Louvre,  it  having  been  presented  to  Paris 
by  the  children  of  the  United  States.  His  work  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Pediment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  six  figures  on  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
His  statues  include  Columbus,  and  Michelangelo,  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  Washington,  the  Ghost  Dancer 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  and  his  Bear  Tamer  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  One  of  his  most  recent 
works  is  Patriotism  Guarding  the  Flag,  a  six-foot  six 
statue  in  Minnesota  granite,  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
flagstaff  erected  at  Duluth,  Minnesota,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  on  a  little  of  the  weighty  German  sculptural 
spirit,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  impressive  piece  of  work. 
Bartlett  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Belgium.  He  was  awarded  gold  medals  at  Buffalo, 
in  1901,  St.  Louis,  1904,  and  Liege  in  1905.  Bartlett's 
work  was  seen  in  London  at  the  International  Society's 
Exhibitions,  and  in  1906  he  was  well  represented  by 
two  cases  of  small  bronzes,  two  bronze  heads  of  girls, 
two  torsos  and  a  standing  man  and  a  crouching  man. 
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THE  search  for  truth  and  beauty  carries  men 
round  the  world,  and  prevents  them  from  sett- 
ling in  one  place  for  long  at  a  time,  but  there  are 
men  who  find  a  difliculty  in  making  a  move  ;    men 
who  take  root  and  live  and  thrive  in  one  habitat.  Jo 
Davidson  emphatically  belongs  to  the  former  class, 
for  he  is  at  home  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Switzerland— everywhere.  He  can  sculpt 
anywhere,  so  long  as  he  has  a  little  clay,  and  at  any 
time.  He  was  born  in  1883,  in  New  York,  of  Russo- 
Jewish  parents,  and  as  soon  as  possible  learned  to 
draw,  later  becoming  a  member  of  the  Art  Students* 
League.   He  supported  himself  by  doing  odd  jobs  in 
drawing,  and  successfully  evaded  the  intention  of  his 
family  to  make  him  a  doctor.  It  was  in  the  Yale  Art 
School  that  he  first  seized  on  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
sculptor,  and  in  1902  he  was  again  in  New  York,  this 
time  as  a  modeller  in  the  Students'  League,  and  selling 
drawings  in  order  to  keep  himself.  He  then  served  as 
assistant,  first  to  Brush,  and  then  to  Herbert  A.  MacNeil, 
and  worked  on  his  master's  groups  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition    Buildings,   opened   in    1904.   After   some 
months,  in  St.  Louis,  he  obtained  in  New  York  a  com- 
mission for  his  first  statue,  David,  which  was  exhibited 
in  1905,  and  this  was  followed  by  Primitive  Music — a 
faun  with  pipes. 
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In  1907  he  went  to  Paris,  but,  after  a  few  weeks  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  found  that  it  was  not  the 
place  for  him.  Eve  was  the  work  of  this  period.  He  went 
off  on  foot  to  Switzerland  to  clear  his  mind,  and  on  his 
return,  began  his  friendship  with  John  Duncan  Fer- 
gusson,  whose  bust  he  made,  and  the  work  marked 
Davidson's  departure  from  the  academic  standards  of 
sculpture.  Henceforth  he  became  one  of  the  rebels. 
He  wanted  solidity  in  sculpture  ;  sculpture  like  mount- 
ains, and  in  his  Rapture  of  this  date,  he  more  or  less 
realised  it,  and  later  works,  which  certainly  carry 
through  his  idea,  are  Life  and  Supplication.  He  was 
also  troubled  about  the  problem  of  light  with  regard 
to  sculpture,  and  it  puzzled  him  as  it  has  done  others 
before  and  after.  It  should  be  one  of  the  instinctive 
pieces  of  a  sculptor's  knowledge,  this  question  of  light, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  he  should  feel  sure  of  ;  other- 
wise his  education  has  been  wasted,  and  his  work  in- 
evitably suffers.  Davidson  struggled  through  perhaps 
without  knowing  it,  and  anyhow,  his  sculpture  had 
developed  enough  for  him  to  hold  a  "  one-man  '*  show  at 
the  Baillie  Gallery  in  1909,  in  which  year  he  shewed 
The  End  of  the  Day,  and  the  Portrait  of  a  Painter  at 
the  Salon  d'Autonme.  In  the  following  year  Glaenzer's 
Galleries,  in  Paris,  exhibited  his  works,  and  in  19 14 
his  show  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  in  London  was 
opened,  and  here  were  seen  La  Terre,  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  in  191 1,  a  Russian  Dancer,  Sphinx.  Beyond, 
Supplication,  and  a  number  of  busts,  including  Tagore, 
Zangwill,  the  American  Ambassador,  George  Brandes, 
Lord  Northcliffe,  and  Brangwyn.  Later  he  modelled 
the  striking  head  of  Derwent  Wood.  He  was  in  London 
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again  in  1 919,  and  then  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his 
plastic  history  of  the  war,  and  exhibited  portraits  of 
the  Allied  Leaders  at  the  Galeries  des  Artistes  Moderne, 
which  series  is  designed  to  be  shown  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  world.  His  recent  work  includes  statues 
commemorating  the  Battle  of  the  Mame,  1914,  and  the 
Doughboy  monument  at  the  American  cemetery  at 
Suresnes. 

Paul  Manship  was  born  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in 
1885,  and  commenced  his  education  in  art  at  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  there.  He  joined  the  Art  Students'  League 
at  New  York,  and  found  that  his  bent  was  not  in  the 
direction  of  painting,  but  of  sculpture.  He   became 
assistant  to  Solon  Borglum  in  equestrian  work,  and 
developed  his  taste  for  animal  forms.  Later  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Grafly,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  and 
also  worked  with  Isidore  Conti.  In  1909  his  Rest  after 
Toil  earned  for  him  a  scholarship  for  three  years  at 
Rome  at  the  American  Academy.  He  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition,  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1914,  and  the  Widener  gold  medal  in  the  same 
year.  He  showed  little  originality  of  outlook  up  to  this 
stage,  caring  for  Greek  and  Italian  sculpture  as  much  as 
forHudon,Meunierand  Rodin,  and  under  the  influence 
of  his  love  for  Italian,  he  made  a  portrait  of  his  baby 
daughter  with  elaborately  carved  architectural  frame. 
His  interest  in  the  sculpture  of  the  past  is  seen  in  his 
statue  of  Briseis,  where  Assyrian  work  has  been  the 
motive,  and  in  his  Flight  of  Night,  where  Indian  carv- 
ing has  taken  his  fancy,  as  also  in  his  Sun-dial  with 
figure  of  Time  :    Gothic  and  Egyptian  also  claiming 
his  attention.  In  1916  he  held  an  exhibition  in  New 
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York  of  about  fifty  pieces  and  sketches,  including  those 
mentioned  above,  and  in  addition,   Salome,  Andro- 
meda, Jeanne  d'Arc,  a  Madonna,  and  Christ  Crucified. 
Playfulness  was  seen  at  the  Academy  in  1919  ;  a  mother 
seated,  holding  her  child  on  a  level  with  her  face,  the 
hair  of  both  treated  in  a  somewhat  Assyrian  fashion  or 
primitive  Greek,  a  fashion  which  he  uses  even  in  his 
portrait  busts,  extending  the  convention  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  eyebrows  as  is  seen  in  the  striking  bust  of 
John  Barrymore,  1920.  Other  busts  are  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller of  1919,  Pauline  Manship  of  1914,  Charles  Schwab 
and  Herbert  Pratt,   and    his   portrait  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  which  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The 
peculiarities  of  his  method  have  now  become  marked, 
and  are  nowhere  better  seen  than  in  the  charming 
Dancer  and  Gazelles,  which  is  quite  definitely  tempered 
by  his  admiration  for  the  Greek  primitives,  the  naivete 
of  the  style  being  delightfully  and  ingeniously  rendered. 
As  in  the  case  of  Polasek's  Inspiration,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  method  in  bronze -work  of  Havard  Thomas. 
Manship 's  work  may  be  seen  in  the  Luxembourg,  and 
in  many  of  the  American  Museums. 

Other  young  sculptors  are  Henry  Merwin  Shrady, 
born  at  New  York  in  1871,  who  has  produced  the 
Equestrian  statues  at  Brooklyn  of  Washington,  and, 
for  the  Holland  Society,  William  the  Silent,  General 
Williams  at  Detroit,  General  Lee  at  Charlottesville, 
and  the  Grant  Memorial  at  Washington. 

Henry  Augustus  Lukeman  was  born  in  1872  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  is  a  pupil  of  French,  and  studied 
also  under  Falguiere  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  He 
secured  a  medal  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  his  works 
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include  McKinley  at  Adams,  Mass.,  Manu  on  the 
Apellate  Court,  New  York  ;  statuary  on  the  Royal 
Bank  Building,  Montreal,  on  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
Museum,  and  Professor  Joseph  Henry  at  Princeton 
University,  the  Straus  Memorial,  New  York  (191 5), 
the  Grant  Memorial  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Franklin 
Pierce  at  Concord,  and  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy 
Monument  at  Rathleigh,  N.C. 

Roland  Hinton  Perry  is  a  New  York  sculptor,  born 
in  1870,  whose  fountain  of  Neptune  before  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  noteworthy.  In  the  same  library  are 
Moses,  and  Gibbon,  by  Charles  Niehaus,  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, of  German  parents,  and  educated  at  Munich, 
who  has  also  made  statues  of  Garfield  and  Hahnemann. 
John  H.  Rondebush's  Wrestlers  is  notable  and  so  is  the 
work  of  John  Flanagan,  a  pupil  of  Saint  Gaudens,  Chapu 
and  Falguiere.  William  Ordway  Partridge  is  a  sculptor 
with  a  literary  bent :  he  has  made  busts  of  Tennyson 
and  Shakespere,  which  are  at  Chicago,  and  is 
himself  an  author.  His  equestrian  statue  of  Grant  is  at 
Brooklyn. 

The  exhibition  of  sculpture  has  always  been  a  diffi- 
culty, and  it  has  generally  been  done  in  the  most  per- 
functory manner.  At  the  Salons  and  in  the  old  days  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  it  used  to  be  bad,  but  now  there  is 
some  improvement  at  the  latter  institution.  Tapestries 
have  been  himg  on  the  walls,  and  several  rooms  have 
been  definitely  assigned  to  sculpture,  but  even  here 
more  remains  to  be  done.  At  the  Salon,  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  exhibits  makes  the  problem  an  acute  one, 
which  has  never  been  seriously  tackled.  At  the  museums 
the  same  difficulties  arise,  but  ancient  sculpture  often 
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receives  better  treatment  than  modem.  Here  and  there 
indications  are  found  of  a  desire  to  grapple  with  the 
question,  but  even  museums  like  the  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Royal  Museum  at  Brussels,  still  leave  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired.  So  perfimctorily  has  the  matter 
been  considered  that,  at  the  Luxembourg  for  instance, 
some  of  the  exhibits  are  not  named  or  labelled,  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  further  difficulty  of  the  lack 
of  the  sculptor's  signature  on  his  work,  it  becomes 
really  difficult  to  pursue  a  proper  study.  Very  often 
you  will  find  the  bronze  founder's  name  and  the  archi- 
tect's name,  but  not  the  creator  of  the  work  !  It  would 
be  well  if  sculptors  could  be  persuaded  to  forego  this 
awkward  reserve  on  their  part,  for  the  benefit  of 
students  and  art  lovers,  and  invariably  sign  what  they 
have  produced. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  Bradford,  in  19 14,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  special  exhibition  of  works  by  members 
of  the  Chelsea  Arts  Club  to  modify  the  difficulties  of 
shewing  sculpture,  and  a  special  committee  of  sculp- 
tors was  appointed  which  effected  great  improvements. 
In  1920,  the  difficulty  being  realised,  the  Art  Alliance 
of  Philadelphia  went  a  step  further  and,  at  their  head- 
quarters at  Rittenhouse  Square,  they  exhibited  garden 
pieces  in  a  garden,  fountains  outside,  statuary  in  the 
square  itself,  while  smaller  statuettes,  busts  and  other 
forms  designed  for  the  interior,  were  shewn  in  the 
rooms  and  galleries  under  new  conditions.  The  inno- 
vation was  an  entire  success,  and  it  was  due  very  largely 
to  the  eflForts  of  the  women-members  of  the  Alliance, 
who  not  only  made  the  new  departure,  but  made  it 
notable  by  the  fine  sculpture  they  contributed  to  it. 
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The  setting  and  the  works  were  a  very  harmonious 
whole,  of  which  Anna  Coleman  Ladd's  large  fountain 
group,  Wind  and  Spray,  was  the  centrepiece  in  the 
pool  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  it  having  already  been 
seen  on  a  grass-plot  setting  at  the  Guild  of  Boston 
Artists  exhibition. 

In  the  improvised  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house 
was  Janet  Scudder's  Young  Diana,  Bessie  Potter 
Vonnoh's  Water  Lily,  a  sun-dial  and  other  works  by 
Anna  Coleman  Ladd :  the  women  sculptors  held 
their  own  in  this  unique  show.  Among  the  men's  work 
was  Edward  McCartan's  Pan,  looking  well  and  appro- 
priate with  its  evergreen  background,  Cyrus  Dallin's 
Three  Indians,  Stirling  Calder's  Foimtain  of  the  Allies, 
and  Charles  Grafly's  statue  of  a  man.  Other  exhibitors 
were  Edward  Berge,  Albin  Polasek,  Henry  Bush- 
Brown,  Francis  Jones,  Andrew  O'Connor,  with  a 
life-size  group  of  Boy  Scouts,  and  Harold  Perry  Erskine, 
while  Tait  McKenzie  was  represented  by  two  of  his 
studies  of  athletes. 

Anna  Coleman  Ladd,  of  Boston,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  exhibition.  She  had  lately  been  in 
Europe  engaged  in  very  useful  work  for  the  wounded 
— ^work  inaugurated  by  Derwent  Wood  at  the  Third 
London  Hospital — the  making  of  masks  for  the  facially 
disfigured,  and  had  returned  home  full  of  energy,  and 
incidentally  inoculated  with  new  ideas  in  sculpture  as 
her  Fountain  of  Youth  indicates,  a  work  on  quite 
different  but  no  less  interesting  lines  than  her  statue  of 
Youth.  Anna  Coleman  Ladd  was  born  at  Philadelphia 
in  1878,  and  studied  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  has  ex- 
hibited at  the  New  Salon,  the  Roman  Academy  of  Fine 
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Arts,  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy.  She  had  a  "  one-man  "  show  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  in  which  were  forty-five  examples  of  her 
work,  including  portrait  busts,  the  Wind  and  Spray 
fountain  owned  by  the  Princess  A.  M.  Borghese,  at 
Rome,  bronzes  of  aviators,  symbolic  groups,  reliefs 
and  memorials.  Allegra  is  one  of  her  garden  figures,  in 
which  a  wind-blown  short  garment  is  treated  in  a  very 
charming  manner.  In  her  Fountain  of  Youth  she  has 
adopted  the  semi-cubistic  system  of  modelling  now  in 
vogue  in  Paris.  She  is  a  member  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society  of  New  York. 

Nancy  Coonsman  was  born  at  St.  Louis  in  1888,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Zolnay  and  Grafly.  Maidenhood,  in  the 
City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  is  her  work,  and  so  is 
the  Kincaid  Fountain  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
The  two  girls,  startled  at  the  sight  of  frogs,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Frogs  and  Girls  fountain,  and  is  a  very  de- 
lightful fancy.  She  has  also  done  portrait  busts,  includ- 
ing one  of  Dr.  Loeb,  the  scientist. 

Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh's  work  has  been  known 
in  London  since  1909,  when  at  the  International 
Society's  exhibition  half  a  dozen  examples  of  it  were 
seen. 

Edith  Barrett  Parsons  is  one  of  the  younger  sculptors, 
she  studied  under  George  Grey  Barnard  and  Daniel 
Chester  French,  winning  several  scholarships  and 
prizes.  Her  work  has  a  humorous  turn,  which  she 
derives  from  her  studies  of  children  and  animals,  like 
ducks  and  frogs,  which  she  finds  applicable  to  garden 
pieces  and  fountain  work.  Her  Duck  Baby  fountain 
was   exhibited   at    the   Pan-Pacific    Exposition,    and 
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many  replicas  were  bought,  as  also  of  her  Frog  Baby 
fountain,  and  the  Goose  Girl,  which  was  shown  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York. 

Malvina  Cornell  Hoffman  was  born  in  1887  ^^  New 
York  City,  and  developed  a  love  of  art  from  an  early 
age.  She  studied  at  first  painting,  under  John  W. 
Alexander,  but  later  decided  on  the  career  of  a  sculptor, 
working  as  a  pupil  of  Gutzon  Borglum  and  Herbert 
Adams.  She  made  a  tour  of  study  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  then  entered  upon  a  three  years'  pupilage  imder 
Rodin.  She  made  a  study  of  anatomical  drawing  and 
dissecting  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  New  York,  before  embarking  on  her  professional 
work.  Her  first  success  was  at  the  Salon  of  191 1,  where 
she  received  honourable  mention  for  her  bust  of  S.  B. 
Grimson  and  her  Bacchanale  Russe,  and  the  Shaw 
prize  in  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  fell  to 
her  in  1918.  The  following  year  this  fine  group  of  a 
youth  and  maiden  running  and  holding  aloft  a  scarf 
with  roses  was  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens. 
The  portrait  bust  of  Colonel  Milan  Pribicevic,  of  the 
Serbian  Army,  was  in  the  exhibition  of  American 
sculpture  at  the  Luxembourg  Museum  in  19 18,  under 
the  title  of  The  Modern  Crusader,  and  replicas  of  it 
have  found  a  home  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  while  her 
Pavlova  Gavotte  is  in  the  Detroit  Museum.  She  ex- 
hibited a  portrait  bust  in  the  American  Academy  in 
1920,  and  her  beautiful  group.  Offering,  was  awarded 
the  George  F.  Widener  gold  medal  at  Philadelphia. 
Again  she  essayed  the  portrayal  of  young  manhood  and 
womanhood.  In  this  case  the  two  figures  kneel  before 
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each  other,  the  woman's  hands  lightly  clasped  behind 
her,  her  whole  attitude  one  of  complete  trust,  while  the 
man  holds  her  face  up  to  his  in  his  tender  hands  and 
offers  her  his  love.  Malvina  Hoffman  is  a  member  of 
the  Art  Alliance  of  America  and  of  the  Three  Arts  Club. 
The  sweet  inconsistency  of  art  impels  its  exponents 
to  do  quaint  things  ;  to  seek  strange  ways  of  life  and 
queer  places  to  live  in.  Environment  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  production,  and  often  an  artist  needs  the  irrit- 
ant stimulus  of  his  surroundings  to  spur  him  on. 
Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle,  of  New  York,  commenced 
in  19 1 8  to  live  on  the  East  Side  of  the  great  city  in 
order  to  be  able  to  study  and  model  the  people  there, 
and  an  example  of  the  results  she  obtained  is  the  statu- 
ette of  the  daughter  of  a  Russo-Jewish  house-painter, 
whom  the  sculptor  routed  out  of  bed  early  one  morn- 
ing and  began  to  model.  From  the  squalor  of  the  sur- 
roundings emerged  a  beautiful  product — indescrib- 
ably beautiful  the  artist  thought  her — fit  subject  for 
bronze  or  marble  or  the  terra-cotta  of  another  Tanagra 
artist !  Yetta  and  the  Cat  Wake-up  is  the  title  of  the 
work.  Abastenia  Eberle  was  born  in  Webster  City, 
Iowa,  in  1878,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Art  Students' 
League.  She  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  then  for 
three  years  she  studied  with  George  Grey  Barnard, 
receiving  a  training  which  enabled  her  to  carry  out  the 
peculiar  conceptions  which  came  to  her  brain.  She  is 
not  an  individualist  in  her  art,  and  believes  that  it  is 
the  function  of  the  artist  to  see  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  in  return  to  make  the  people  see  their  life,  and  so 
she  studies  the  people,  and  mostly  people  of  the  work- 
ing community,  but  after  all,  this  is  her  specialisation 
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in  art,  and  really  she  is  an  artist  for  art's  sake  as  much 
as  many  another,  except  that  she  does  not  lavish  her 
thought  on  sculptor's  subjects,  but  on  things  of  every- 
day life.  She  has  indeed  sculpted  a  veiled  Salome, 
which  was  bought  for  Venice,  but  she  has  also  done 
A  Girl  on  a  Roller  Skate,  which  was  purchased  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  1907,  and  a  working  woman 
sweeping  the  windy  doorstep,  which  secured  the  Helen 
Foster  Bamet  prize  at  the  New  York  Academy  in  1910, 
is  now  in  the  art  museum  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Newark, 
N.J.  ;  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore  and  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburg.  Rag  Pickers  and  Little  Mothers 
are  other  of  her  subjects,  and  Hurdy  Gurdy  is  in  the 
Detroit  Museum,  and  Rag  Time  at  Toledo.  Her  most 
contentious  piece  of  sociology  is  The  White  Slave  : 
with  considerable  daring  she  has  put  all  the  resources 
of  her  art  into  this  group.  The  modelling  of  the  nude 
figure  of  the  girl  is  delicate  and  forceful,  that  of  the 
shouting,  symbolical  man  as  formless  as  his  degeneracy 
requires  for  full  expression,  and  the  whole  is  a  startling 
footnote  to  the  history  of  our  time.  The  most  recent 
work  of  the  sculptor  is  the  Lotus  Bud  Fountain,  con- 
taining specially  East  Side  figures,  for  a  country  estate. 
Other  women  sculptors  of  note  are  Sara  Morris  Greene 
of  Chicago,  Amanda  P.  Austin,  Edith  Hope  Ogden, 
Brenda  Putnam  and  Laura  Gardin  Eraser.  The  elder  of 
the  women  sculptors,  Bela  L.  Pratt,  died  about  1918. 

The  United  States  has  given  a  home  to  more  than 
one  European-born  sculptor ;  from  Italy,  Anthony 
de  Francisci  and  Louis  Milione  ;  from  Alsace,  Freder- 
ick W.  Ruckstall  and  Philip  Martiny  ;  from  Moravia, 
Albin  Polasek  ;   from  Denmark,  Johannes  S.  Gelert, 
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and  from  Armenia,  Haig  Patigian,  who  was  bom  in 
1876,  and  educated  himself  until  he  was  thirty  years 
old,  when,  in  Paris,  he  studied  under  Marquet.  He  then 
went  to  America,  and  in  1906  exhibited  his  Monument 
to  McKinley  ;  in  1907  his  Ancient  History  was  seen 
at  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Frangais,  and  the  next  year  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  At  the  Panama  Exposition, 
San  Francisco,  19 15,  of  which  he  was  hors  concours  a 
member  of  the  International  Jur}%  he  exhibited  figures 
symbolising  Imagination,  Invention,  Steam  and  Elec- 
tric Power,  Vanity,  and  several  busts.  The  Tympanum 
group  and  ten  figures  for  the  Memorial  Museum,  San 
Francisco,  to  which  city  Patigian  belongs,  have  been 
exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
lunette,  at  the  entrance,  includes  a  female  central  figure 
of  Life,  others  of  Death  and  Learning  ;  two  boys, 
Hope  and  Aspiration  probably,  a  young  man  as  In- 
dustry, and  an  old  man  as  Experience  and  Wisdom 
gained  by  it.  The  wide  triangular  pediment  for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  buildings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  another  fine  example  of  architecturally  applied 
sculpture.  It  is  a  clean  decorative  piece  of  work,  with  a 
central  female  figure  holding  a  coat  of  arms,  and  a 
small  sphere  with  another  similar  figure  with  children, 
of  Motherhood,  a  nude  reclining  female  figure  with 
another  child,  an  old  man  reading  from  the  scroll  of 
time  to  a  yoimger  man,  who  listens  attentively.  One 
other  male  figure  seems  to  indicate  the  abundance  and 
beauty  of  nature,  for  he  holds  a  cornucopia,  and  the 
details  are  of  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  earth.  Studied 
from  the  life,  the  Nymph  at  Play  is  a  charming  swim- 
ming-pool figure,  kneeling  and  bending  with  the  left 
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arm  raised.  The  head  is  somewhat  of  the  Greek  type, 
the  hair  beautifully  treated,  and  the  figure  full  of  grace. 
Patigian  is  a  member  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
and  the  American  Federation  of  the  Arts. 

Louis  Milione  is  another  Philadelphian  sculptor, 
although  born  at  Padulo,  in  Italy,  in  1884.  He  studied 
under  Grafly,  and  later  under  Calder.  He  won  the 
Stewardson  prize  in  1904,  and  the  travelling  scholar- 
ship of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  of  which  he  is  a 
fellow,  in  1907,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Federation 
of  the  Arts  and  the  Art  Alliance.  In  1 917  he  made  a 
portrait  bust  of  Eugene  Castello,  and  his  works  of  1920 
include  a  marble  mural  tablet  to  W.  W.  Gilchrist  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  a  marble  bust  of  Stanley  Mast- 
baum,  and  another  of  John  McLure  Hamilton,  the 
painter.  His  war  memorial  in  marble,  a  Wayside 
Shrine,  is  placed  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 
At  the  interesting  exhibition  of  the  Art  Alliance,  Milione 
exhibited  his  Narcissus. 

Another  American  sculptor  born  in  Italy  (in  1887) 
is  Anthony  de  Francisci,  who  began  his  art  education 
in  his  native  land,  and  continued  it  at  the  Academy  of 
Design  in  New  York,  as  also  with  the  Art  Students' 
League.  He  was  chief  assistant  for  some  time  to  Adolf 
Weinman.  His  small  bronze  dancing  figure,  full  of 
vigour  and  lively  grace,  known  as  Bayadere,  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  19 16,  has  been  a  great  success,  and 
another  small  bronze.  Mother  and  Child,  was  seen  at 
the  same  place  three  years  after.  He  has  done  bronze 
plaques  and  medals,  the  silver  half-dollar  being  his 
design,  and  these  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Art  Alliance 
and  elsewhere  in  1920  and  earlier.  De  Francisci  works 
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in  terra-cotta,  and  coloured  panels  in  this  material, 
West  Wind  and  East  Wind,  were  seen  at  the  Archi- 
tectural League  in  1917,  while  a  wood  polychrome 
triptych  was  executed  for  All  Saints  Church,  New 
York.  He  is  the  designer  of  the  Maine  Centennial 
Monument,  1920. 

A  Scandinavian  in  the  United  States  is  Hendrik 
Christian  Andersen,  who  has  also  ventured  on  tinted 
sculpture,  and  his  groups,  Serenity  and  Fellowship, 
are  notable. 

One  of  the  most  virile  sculptors  in  America  is  Albin 
Polasek,  and  withal  one  of  the  gentlest.  There  is  a 
strange,  ahnost  a  haunting,  quality  in  his  work  that  is 
not  explained  until  the  facts  of  his  artistic  life  are 
known.  He  was  bom  at  Frenstat,  in  Moravia,  in  1879  ; 
he  is  a  Czech,  mystic,  contemplative,  visionary,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  Slav  spirit.  You  see  this  in  all  his  work, 
even  in  his  portrait  busts.  He  is  most  at  home  when  he 
has  a  subject  over  which  he  can  indulge  his  native  ideal- 
ism. In  his  childhood  he  carved  figures  in  wood,  and 
when  he  was  fourteen,  the  usual  thing  happened,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  wood-carver  in  Vienna.  Then  he 
went  to  America,  and  in  Wisconsin  earned  a  little 
money  by  making  stone  and  wooden  images  for  Catholic 
churches.  But  he  was  an  artist  inherently,  and  was 
prompted  to  study  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  and 
in  1905  he  commenced  to  work  from  the  life  imder 
Grafly,  and  won  the  Stewardson  prize.  Winning  ako 
the  Cresson  foreign  travelling  scholarship,  he  spent 
three  years  in  Rome,  where  the  American  Academy 
awarded  him  their  Prix  de  Rome.  Then  he  returned 
to  America,  and  in  1914  had  a  studio  in  New  York, 
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two  years  later  becoming  the  head  of  the  sculpture 
department  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  As  an  ex- 
hibitor, he  has  had  successes  :  honourable  mention  at 
the  Salon  of  1914,  the  Widener  gold  medal  at  Pennsyl- 
vania the  next  year,  a  silver  medal  at  the  Panama  Ex- 
position, and  the  Frank  G.  Logan  medal  at  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  in  191 7.  His  works  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  at  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Chicago.  His  Sower  was  much  criticised  for 
its  realism  of  treatment.  It  is  a  strong  work,  and  a  work 
of  thought  and  inspiration.  His  Eternal  Moment  is  full 
of  beautiful  poetry,  which  only  an  idealist  could  have 
imagined  ;  the  Young  Eve  is  by  way  of  being  a  new 
vision  of  the  first  woman,  and  I  know  of  no  more  tender 
nor  wistful  nor  more  womanly  conception  than  this. 
The  exquisite  figure  holds  the  apple,  and  looks  upon 
it  with  an  intensity  of  emotion,  and  symbolism,  which 
have  not  been  seen  before  in  sculpture.  Aspiration, 
again,  is  a  new  revelation  :  a  female  figure,  the  right 
leg  draped  and  drawn  up,  the  other  more  extended, 
and  with  sandals  on  the  feet,  is  seated  ;  the  right  hand 
holding  primitive  pipes,  the  left  sustaining  in  the  fingers 
a  winged  baby's  head.  The  woman's  face  is  upturned 
and  her  lips  meet  those  of  the  child.  Her  eyes  are  closed 
and  she  aspires  to  her  inward  vision.  In  treatment  the 
work  is  on  the  lines  of  what  Havard  Thomas  has  given 
to  the  world  in  Thyrsis  and  Lycidas.  Polasek's  relief, 
Music,  is  more  classical,  and  his  realism  is  best  seen  in 
the  torso  of  Man  Carving  his  Destiny.  His  busts  have 
fine  qualities,  and  evince  a  searching  analysis  of  char- 
acter ;  among  the  sitters  have  been  F.  D.  Millet,  J. 
Pierpont   Morgan,    and   W.  M.   Chase.  There   is   a 
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characteristic  sitting  portrait  of  James  Butterson  in  the 
Memorial  Hall  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Polasek  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  and  of  the 
New  York  Architectural  League. 

Adolf  Alexander  Weinman  is  another  sculptor  of 
European  origin,  having  been  born  in  1870  at  Karls- 
ruhe. He  went  to  America  in  1880,  and  later  became  a 
student  at  the  Cooper  Union  and  Art  Students'  League 
in  New  York.  He  then  entered  the  studios  of  Philip 
Martiny,  O.  L.  Warner,  D.  C.  French,  and  Saint 
Gaudens  respectively,  studying  under  these  masters, 
and  later  working  for  them  as  assistant.  Since  1900  he 
has  worked  independently,  executing  the  grave,  digni- 
fied seated  Lincoln  statue  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  the 
statue  of  Alexander  Hassalt  in  New  York  City,  of 
General  Macomb  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  an  attractive  figure 
in  uniform  and  military  cloak.  The  Maryland  Union 
of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  at  Baltimore,  and 
the  Destiny  of  the  Red  Man  group  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  Buildings,  are  his  work.  The  fountains  of 
the  Rising  Sun  and  the  Setting  Sun  in  the  Court  of 
Honour  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  were  his, 
and  he  has  sculpture  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
Station  at  New  York,  and  on  the  facade  and  tower  of 
the  Municipal  Buildings  of  the  same  city.  In  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  is  a  statuette  of  Lincoln,  in  Brooklyn, 
the  Head  of  an  Indian,  the  Rising  Sun  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburg,  and  Descending  Night  in  the 
Kansas  City  Museum.  This  finely  poised  nude  winged 
male  figure,  on  tiptoe,  is  beautifully  done,  and  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  sculptural  powers  that  its  author 
possesses.  In  another  class  of  his  work  is  the  marble 
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lectern  forming  the  George  Newhall  Clark  memorial 
in  the  chapel  of  Pomfret  School,  the  Kneeling  Cherub 
for  the  Edward  O.  Wolcott  memorial  in  Woodlawn 
cemetery,  New  York  City,  and  the  Sphinx  of  Power, 
a  massive  decorated  evocation  flanking  the  entrance  to 
the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  at  Washington,  D.C.  He  has 
designed  the  half-dollar  and  dime  of  the  present  United 
States  currency,  and  he  received  the  Gold  Medal  of 
Honour  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  in 
191 3,  and  a  gold  medal  of  the  American  Numismatical 
Society  in  1920. 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  191 5,  the  Jury 
included  the  names  of  Bartlett,  Grafly,  Calder,  and  those 
of  foreign  descent,  if  not  birth,  now  Americans  ;  Wein- 
man, Patigian,  J.  C.  Oliva  Navarro,  A.  Colasanti,  J.  J. 
Mora,  H.  Shugio,  and  C.  Y.  Yen.  Gold  Medals  were 
given  to  A.  Putnam,  and  F.  S.  R.  Ratti  ;  to  C.  E. 
Dallin,  K.  Bitter,  D.  C.  French,  J.  E.  Eraser,  A. 
Laessle,  Paul  Manship,  A.  Piecivilli,  Bela  Pratt,  and 
A.  P.  Proctor.  John  Flanagan  was  mentioned  in  the 
Medallic  Section,  and  gold  medals  were  given  to  James 
E.  Eraser  and  H.  A.  MacNeil  in  this  section. 

Recent  pieces  of  statuary  erected  in  the  United 
States  of  importance  are  the  Lewis  and  Clark  memorial 
group  of  1919  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Char- 
lottesville, by  Charles  Keck,  of  New  York,  a  member 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  the  New  York  Archi- 
tectural League,  and  the  Allied  Artists  of  America  ; 
Phimister  Proctor's  Pioneer  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene  (19 19),  the  Boy  Scout  fountain  at  Glen  View, 
Chicago,  in  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  Daniel 
O'Connor,  who  was  born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1874, 
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and  was  a  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  French,  and  studied 
also  in  England  and  France,  and  has  works  in  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery,  Washington,  and  the  Lincoln  statue  in 
the  State  House  grounds,  Springfield. 

Other  notable  American  sculptors  are  Herbert 
Adams,  Chester  Beach,  Frank  L.  Jirouch,  Alfred  Lenz, 
Herman  A.  MacNeil,  Samuel  Murray,  and  John  Storr 
of  Chicago,  illustrator  as  well  as  sculptor.  There  are 
six  hundred  accredited  sculptors  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  all  of  these  can 
be  authentic  artists.  There  are,  however,  a  great  num- 
ber who  have  been  properly  trained,  and  who  produce 
conscientious  work  of  a  good  standard.  The  work  of 
the  older  men  is  well-established  and  well-known  ;  the 
work  of  the  middle  generation  commands  respect  and 
attention,  and  the  work  of  the  quite  new  men  is  fever- 
ishly claiming  in  its  turn  the  rewards  which  every  artist 
hopes  to  see  accorded  to  the  result  of  his  industry.  The 
world  is  happy  now  to  encourage  new  talent,  and  if  it 
sometimes  refuses  to  recognise  genius,  well,  that  has 
been  the  case  throughout  the  ages,  and  always  will  be, 
although  there  is  an  increasing  body  of  cultured  per- 
sons who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  as  well  as  a 
largely  increased  body  of  partly-cultured,  who  are 
eager  for  the  notoriety  of  association  with  the  newly- 
arrived  and  widely  popular  artist,  for  whom  they  de- 
velope  an  interest. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

SCULPTURE  IN   SOUTH  AMERICA 

GUILLERMO  CORDOBA,  painter  as  well  as 
sculptor,  is  a  Chilian,  born  at  Charnacillo.  He 
was  educated  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Santiago,  and  obtained  prizes  and  scholarships  in  both 
painting  and  sculpture.  In  1902  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment gave  him  a  scholarship  with  which  to  study  in 
Paris,  and  there  he  worked  under  Inj albert  and  Bouch- 
ard, as  well  as  with  Landowski  and  Troubetzkoy,  and 
he  also  worked  at  painting  and  drawing  at  Julian's.  He 
returned  to  Chili  in  1908,  to  begin  the  tympanum  of 
the  fa9ade  of  the  Palace  of  the  Arts  at  Santiago,  for 
which  he  had  been  awarded  the  first  prize  :  a  fine  work 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  the  arts.  The  central 
figure  is  that  of  a  young  god  of  poetry  guiding  and  con- 
trolling Pegasus,  who  rears  on  his  hind  legs. 

The  treatment  of  this  theme  affords  an  index  of  its 
creator's  artistic  principles  :  he  is  a  classical  sculptor. 
If  we  turn  to  Bourdelle's  rendering  of  the  same  subject 
we  find  a  useful  comparison,  for  Bourdelle  is  a  romantic 
sculptor.  Cordoba  accepts  tradition  without  demur, 
indeed  he  seeks  it,  and  because  of  it  and  the  perfection 
of  it,  which  has  inspired  him,  he  has  produced  a  fine 
work.  Its  fineness  consists  in  the  approach  to  per- 
fection of  its  technique,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  that 
thoroughness  which  it  displays.  Conceivably,  a  still  more 
accomplished  artist  might  have  approached  more  nearly 
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to  classic  perfectibility,  but  that  is  rather  beside  the 
mark.  Cordoba  approached  as  near  as  his  powers 
allowed  him.  Bourdelle  passed  all  this  over  ;  he  was 
not  looking  for  classic  perfectibility,  but  within  the 
region  of  natural  form,  he  was  seeking  a  new  vision. 
He  does  not  desire  the  trammels  of  tradition,  he  seeks 
tradition  only  when  it  can  help,  not  hinder.  In  his 
Pegasus  and  the  Muse  he  has  not  only  derived  his  idea 
from  the  past,  but  in  some  sense,  too,  his  form  ;  but 
his  treatment  is  altogether  different.  He  did  not  look 
back  to  the  classics  for  that,  but  looked  within  him- 
self, and  if  his  vision  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
classic  artist,  it  is  at  any  rate  individual,  which  is  not 
by  any  means  to  say  that  the  classical  artist  cannot  also 
be  original,  for  Cordoba's  Pegasus  proves  the  con- 
trary. As  for  the  results,  who  shall  say  if  one  is  better 
than  the  other,  or  worse  :  this  depends  on  the  tastes, 
natural  and  nurtured  of  the  spectator,  and  on  the  time 
when  the  work  is  produced  and,  most  importantly,  on 
the  sincerity  of  the  artist  producing  it. 

In  saying  this  the  question  of  the  imagination  is 
introduced.  The  sculptor's  vision  is  his  imagination, 
and  he  may  create  the  concrete  image  of  that  vision  in 
forms  which  resemble  something  he  has  seen  before, 
or  he  may  rely  on  his  inventiveness  for  new  ones,  but 
new  forms  are  difficult  to  evolve  and  all  form  is  but  a 
rearrangement  more  or  less  extreme.  In  Cordoba's 
example  the  artist  has  relied  on  recognised  form  ;  in 
that  of  Bourdelle,  the  artist  has  striven  for  new  form 
purely  and  simply,  and  there  are  no  accessory  figures  : 
the  conception  must  entirely  speak  for  itself.  In  Cord- 
oba's work  his  Pesagus  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  design,. 
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which  supports  it  and  adds  interest  and  importance  to 
it.  There  are  male  and  female  figures  of  Painting, 
Sculpture  and  Architecture  ;  others  of  Science,  Time 
and  Wisdom,  all  finely  modelled  and  grouped.  It 
was  finished  in  1910,  and  to  this  year  belongs  also  the 
monument  which  the  French  Colony  offered  to  Chili 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  Chilian  Inde- 
pendence. This  consists  of  large  groups  of  the  Earth 
and  Sea  adorning  the  front  of  the  President's  residence 
at  Valparaiso.  This  was  followed  in  191 2  by  the  monu- 
ment to  Luiz  Cruz  in  Curico,  and  later  by  an  Allegory 
of  Peace  and  the  Triumph  of  the  Republic,  the  group 
of  Scouts,  and  Neptune. 

In  1 91 3  the  Argentine  Government  approached  the 
Chilian  sculptors  regarding  the  erection  of  an  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Bernardo  O'Higgins  for  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Cordoba's  sketch-model  was  selected.  He 
moved  to  Buenos  Aires  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work, 
and  he  still  lives  there.  The  memorial  was  completed 
in  1918.  It  stands  in  front  of  the  Government  Build- 
ings in  a  good  position,  facing  the  gardens.  A  low 
square  pedestal,  broken  by  a  set  of  six  steps  in  front, 
supports  a  square  column,  with  decorated  mouldings 
and  pictorial  reliefs,  one  of  which  is  a  representation 
of  the  battle  of  Chacabuco.  In  front  of  this  column  is  a 
fine  draped  female  figure  with  shield  and  spear,  guardian 
of  the  Republic,  and  surmounting  it  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  General,  without  head-dress,  checking 
his  horse  from  violent  action,  which  is  thus  sus- 
pended. Cordoba's  latest  work  for  Punta  Arenas,  Chili, 
is  that  on  which  he  was  engaged  in  1920 — the  Monu- 
ment to  Hernando  de  Magallanes  to  commemorate 
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the  fourth  centenary  of  the  voyage  of  discovery.  The 
details  of  this  work  include  a  remarkable  relief  in 
bronze,  of  the  navigator's  fleet  arriving  at  its  goal,  the 
boat  putting  oflp  from  the  first  ship,  the  other  vessels 
following.  Another  detail  is  the  figure  of  a  mermaid, 
finely  modelled,  supporting  the  arms  of  the  Republic, 
and  other  decorative  objects  which  form  part  of  the 
cornice  of  a  column. 

Rebecca  Matte  de  Iniguez  is  the  daughter  of  M. 
Auguste  Matte,  at  one  time  the  Chilian  Minister  at 
Paris  and  Berlin.  She  was,  at  an  early  age,  able  to 
study  the  great  works  of  art  in  the  cities  to  which  her 
father's  duties  drew  him,  and  she  was  seized  with  the 
desire  to  produce.  She  studied  with  Monte verde  in 
Rome,  and  with  Dubois  and  Puech  in  Paris,  and  in 
1900  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Fran^ais 
viith  a  work  called  Militza,  which  obtained  a  mention. 
Her  Enchantment  received  a  medal  in   1902,  and  it 
was  also  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  International.  The 
work  which  brought  her  fame  was  the  symbolic  Destiny 
and  Humanity,  which  was  much  discussed  when  ex- 
hibited at  the  Salon  in  1910.  The  contrasts  of  grace 
and  vigour,  of  strength  and  delicacy  in  this  work,  have 
served  as  the  motive  of  later  symbolic  pieces,  such  as 
War,  and  the  National  Monument  for  Santiago.  War 
is  a  group  of  four  figures,  the  principal  one,  a  hideous 
and  cruel  woman  partly  draped,  with  avid  hands  and 
animal  face.  She  stalks  round  a  great  rock,  spuming 
the  body  of  a  beautiful  girl  as  she  goes,  and  treading 
with  horrid  feet  into  the  vitals  of  two  nude  prone  men 
in  the  last  agonies.  The  National  Memorial  comprises 
four  male  figures  in  an  ascending  group  ;   a  dead  man 
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is  in  the  centre,  and  his  hand  hangs  to  the  bottom  of 
the  piece,  and  on  the  right  a  draped  figure,  in  a  minatory 
attitude,  guards  the   body.  Above  this  is   the  nude 
figure  of  a  young  man,  naturalistically  treated,  holding 
the  standard,  and  he  is  in  turn  supported  and  guarded 
by  a  muscular  erect  figure.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
War  piece  is  the  upstanding  mass  of  rock,  and  this  is 
seen  also  in  the  striking  work  exhibited  in  Ghent  in 
191 3,  Sorrow.  Here  a  nude  woman  crouches  at  the 
base  of  the  rock,  her  head  bent  and  her  face  hidden 
by  her  arm.  Again  there  is  a  similar  treatment  in  the 
marble  Tomb,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1920.  In  this 
case  a  nude  female  figure,  with  a  slight  forward  droop 
of  the  head,  expressive  of  sorrow,  stands  against  the 
peaked  mass  of  stone.  The  whole  of  these  works  are 
characteristic,   and  the  effect  aimed   at  is   definitely 
achieved,  especially  in  the  two  last-mentioned,  where 
the  demands  on  symbolic  treatment  are  less  heavy  than 
in  War.  Here  there  is  a  formidable  problem,  which 
can  hardly  be  encompassed  in  a  group,  even  of  these 
proportions,  but  within  the  limits  the  artist  has  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  an  expression  of  the  great  horror 
of  war  in  a  symbol  which  in  itself  is  a  fine  one.  This 
monument  was  commissioned  by  the   Chilian   Gov- 
ernment for  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  and  the 
other  group,  The  Defence  of  the  Flags,  is  for  the  pub- 
lic square  of  Santiago.  Another  work  of  interest  is 
Conquered,  and  Harsh  Winter  is  a  study  of  an  old 
man,  the  head  and  arm  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
only  being  treated :  stoic  courage  in  fighting  the  adver- 
sities of  the  closing  years  of  life  is  well  indicated.  In 
this,  as  in  all  her  works,  Rebecca  Matte  strives  to  render 
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the  psychology  of  her  subject  and  succeeds,  some- 
times perhaps  with  a  little  over-emphasis.   Rebecca 
Matte  lives  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence. 

Paul  Mane  was  born  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in 
1880,  and  studied  in  Paris,  where  he  still  lives,  and  he 
is  a  societaire  of  the  Salon  d'Automne.  At  the  Salon  of 
the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- Arts,  in  1913,  he  ex- 
hibited Maternity,  and  in  the  year  following  a  Foun- 
tain ;  and  in  1919  his  fine  bust  of  Jose  E.  Rodo,  the 
writer,  which  the  French  Colony  of  South  America 
have  presented  to  the  City  of  Paris.  At  the  Soci6te 
Nationale  of  1920  he  contributed  an  interesting  plaster 
group,  The  Sirens,  and  his  large  monument  to  Baron 
de  Rio  Branco  is  destined  for  Montevideo.  Mane  ex- 
hibited a  head  in  stone  of  a  Bacchante  in  the  Autumn 
Salon  of  1920.  Another  Uruguayan  sculptor  is  Juan 
d'Aniello,  who  exhibited  two  bronzes,  one  of  them  a 
portrait,  at  Madrid,  in  1920. 

Alberto  Lagos  is  a  sculptor  of  the  Argentine,  who  has 
done  very  fine  work.  His  statuettes,  Medusa  and  Gor- 
gona,  his  Confession  of  Antigone,  a  group  of  two 
figures  ;  his  portrait  busts  ;  his  torso  of  a  woman  ; 
his  Faunessa,  and  his  Fisherman  all  proclaim  him  an 
accomplished  artist.  He  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  A  medal  of  honour 
was  awarded  also  to  the  Argentine  sculptor,  Pedro  F. 
Briano.  Other  sculptors  of  the  Argentine  are  Rogelio 
Yrurtia,  whose  torso  of  a  man  is  notable,  H.  CuUen 
Ayerza,  Lucio  Corea  Morales,  and  Lola  Mora,  all  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Luis  Falcini,  whoHves  in  Paris  and 
is  a  sculptor  of  distinction. 

Charles   A.  Lopez  was  born  in  1870  at  Matamoras 
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in  Mexico,  and  commenced  his  art  education  in  the 
studio  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  under  Falguiere.  His  Sprinter  is  very  good  ; 
his  statue  of  Mohammed  is  on  the  Apellate  Court  of 
New  York,  and  his  McKinley  is  at  Philadelphia,  so 
that  the  United  States  may  fairly  claim  him  as  one  of 
her  sculptors.  His  relief  Maternity,  is  a  fine  work,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  the  marble  matrix  he  somewhat 
anticipates  later  developments  in  this  direction  in 
America.  Another  Mexican  sculptor  is  Contrieras,  who 
made  a  stir  when  exhibiting  at  the  last  International  in 
the  United  States.  His  work  has  Canova-like  qualities, 
which  render  it  unlike  most  modern  sculpture  on  the 
American  Continent.  Manuel  Antonio  Rendon  is  a 
sculptor  of  Ecuador,  who  exhibited  two  patinated 
plaster  heads  in  the  Salon  des  Beaux- Arts  in  1920,  and 
Agostino  Moreno  is  of  the  same  nationality. 
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SCULPTURE  IN  JAPAN 

THE  need  for  sculpture  is  not  pressing  in  the 
houses  of  Japan,  which  are  so  lightly  built  that 
heavy  bronze  or  marble  pieces  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  place.  Some  quite  small  bronzes  are  sometimes 
found,  and  it  is  this  domestic  restriction  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  sculpture  in  Japan  is,  for  the  most 
part,  either  very  small  or  very  large.  The  tokonoma, 
or  recess,  or  shrine,  is  the  place  reserved  for  the  prec- 
ious things  of  a  Japanese  household  ;  it  is  an  essential, 
and  it  sometimes  has  as  its  centre-piece  a  bronze,  which 
is  more  often  than  not  an  antique.  The  exteriors  of 
the  houses  are  as  little  available  or  adaptable  for  sculp- 
tural decoration.  Here  and  there  carved  wood  objects 
— a  dolphin  or  such  like— are  found  terminating  either 
end  of  the  ridge-pole  of  the  hip-gabled  roof,  and 
occasionally  the  eaves  are  carved.  There  is  carving  on 
the  temples,  but  on  these  and  other  public  buildings 
the  sculpture  is  usually  ancient,  and  what  is  new  is  in 
the  old  style,  the  hieratic  sculptors  being  preoccupied 
with  the  Hindu  cult.  In  the  Kamakura  period  there 
was  fine  individualistic  sculpture,  with  distinct  national 
feeling,  but  this  was  obliterated  by  a  wave  of  Chinese 
influence,  which  resulted  in  work  akin  to  the  carvings 
of  India.  Nor  are  the  open  spaces  of  Japanese  towns 
occupied  by  sculpture  to  any  general  extent,  but  some 
of  those  of  Tokio   are  so  occupied,  hardly  to  their 
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advantage,  for  the  worst  pieces  of  the  new  Japanese 
sculpture  are  to  be  found  there.  In  contrast  to  this,  at 
the  shrine  of  Kakamura  (belonging  to  the  period, 
according  to  Western  reckoning  from  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century)  there 
is  a  life-size  equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Morinaja  in 
wood,  which  is  a  promising  example  of  the  modern 
school. 

Of  larger  work,  work  indeed  of  colossal  dimensions, 
is  a  figure  of  Nichiren  in  wood,  thirty  feet  high  at, 
Hakata,  by  Takenouchi  Kiuichi,  one  of  the  professors 
at  the  Tokio  School  of  Art.  He  has  also  done  a  ten-feet 
figure  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu-Unkai,  and  he  is  not 
only  a  carver,  but  a  modeller  in  clay,  having  learned 
that  art  from  his  master,  Koun,  and  he  is  also  a  painter, 
which  art  he  acquired  from  Hashimato  Gabo,  of  whom 
he  made  a  life-size  statue  in  wood,  and  he  has  made 
one  of  Jenner  in  the  Imperial  Museum  garden. 

Choun  has  made  many  large  statues  in  wood,  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Imperial  Household,  in- 
cluding a  colossal  Emperor  Kameyama.  His  statue  of 
The  Tramp  is  a  small,  striking  work,  and  the  Court 
Night  Watchman  illustrates  his  dramatic  quality. 
Choun,  like  his  brother  artists,  makes  use  of  clay- 
modelling  in  the  western  fashion,  producing  an  original 
before  setting  out  to  make  a  copy  of  it  in  wood. 

In  the  garden  of  the  house  of  Asano,  there  is  a  con- 
spicuously bad  life-size  bronze  statue  of  the  owner, 
who  is  one  of  the  richest  men  of  business  in  Tokio.  He 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  or  Oriental 
Steamship  Company,  whose  boats  sail  the  Pacific.  He 
usually  wears  the  robe,  but,  like  many  Japanese  with 
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European  associations,  he  is  duly  presented  in  this 
statue  in  a  badly  cut  frock-coat  and  tile  hat. 

Another  full-length  bronze  is  that  of  Omura  Masajiro, 
the  first  war  minister  subsequent  to  the  revolution  of 
1868.  Here  the  subject  wears  the  robe,  as  the  statue 
belongs  to  an  earlier  period.  It  is  well-placed  on  the 
top  of  a  small  pillar,  itself  raised  by  a  mound. 

A  fairly  good  work  of  recent  years  is  the  equestrian 
bronze  of  Masashige,  near  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Tokio,  on  a  stone  plinth  twelve  feet  high.  Masashige 
was  a  national  hero  and  notable  warrior,  who  took  the 
side  of  the  Mikado,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  best  Japanese  carving  of  to-day,  which  also  is 
the  smallest,  is  in  wood  and  ivory,  although  there  are 
artists  who  make  small  sculpture  in  bronze  and  marble. 
In  all  forms,  the  sculpture  of  the  Japanese,  in  its  modem 
guise,  is  realistic  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  for  engaged  as  the  sculptors  were  in 
carving  religious  images,  there  was  no  scope  for  them 
in  the  common  objects  of  daily  life.  For  instance, 
Takamura  Koun  learned  his  art  from  the  artist,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  five  hundred  Rakans  in  the 
Kenchoji  at  Kamakura.  Koun  was  himself  a  carver  of 
religious  images,  and  he  surprised  his  associates  when 
he  produced  an  image  of  a  pug-dog.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  realistic  school,  and  in  1899  it  received 
a  great  impetus  from  the  organisation  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Association,  which  holds  exhibitions  of  modern  Japanese 
art  in  Tokio.  But  not  only  are  animal  forms  realistic- 
ally treated,  men  and  women  and  children  serve  also 
as  models.  The  sculptor  is  a  carver,  too,  and  he  makes 
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no  disguise  of  the  tool-marks  on  his  work,  but  rather 
prides  himself  on  showing  his  exact  technique. 

Takamura  Koun  adopted  this  practice,  and  it  was 
learned  from  him  by  Yonehara  Unkai,  who  exaggerated 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  taken  up  in  Europe  by 
the  more  advanced  of  the  younger  and  less  capable 
sculptors  of  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  and   Stockholm, 
who  imagined  they  had  seized  the  latest  development. 
But  between  the  extreme  seen  in  Unkai 's  Moon  and 
that  of  his  earlier  pieces,  he  has  produced  many  carvings 
in  wood  like  the  Hermit  Poet  Kandanji,  the  Little  Girl, 
Writing,  and  his  Boy  riding  a  Bull,  in  which  there  is 
no  over-insistence  on  method  at  the  expense  of  the 
final  result.  Koun  became  a  teacher  in  the  Art  School 
of  the  capital,  and  had  many  pupils.  One  of  them  was 
Yamazaki  Choun,  whose  wood-carvings  are  similar  to 
those  of  Unkai,  some  of  his  groups  being  quite  dram- 
atic, and  one  of    them,  Boys    at    Play,  is    curiously 
modern  and  western  in  that  the  wooden  horse  which 
the  two  boys  are  riding  is  made  like  a  carpenter's  bench, 
laths  and  small  planks  of  wood  in  undisguised  cubistic- 
realistic  fashion  ;    but  the  two  figures  are  naturalistic 
entirely. 

Hiragushi  Denchu  is  another  wood  carver  who  also 
works  in  clay.  His  statuette  of  a  Little  Girl  with  out- 
stretched hands  is  a  charming  bit  of  work,  while  his 
clay  model  of  An  Archer,  an  old,  wrinkled  man  in  the 
attitude  of  drawing  the  bow,  is  characteristic.  His 
wood  Fencer  has  an  almost  Greek  appearance,  and  this 
classical  touch  is  also  seen  in  Yoshida  Homei's  Seijya,  a 
charming,  draped  woman's  figure.  An  ivory  carving 
called  Persimmons,  of  a  seller  of  that  fruit  in  his  basket^ 
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in  breeches,  shirt  and  cap,  is  also  by  Homei,  as  is  Noon- 
Day  Rest,  also  in  ivory,  of  a  workman  and  child  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  three  ducklings  ;  a  brilliant  piece 
of  work  is  this  artist's  Child  with  Cock. 

Asahi  Gyokuzan  is  another  carver  who,  thirty  years 
ago,  founded  the  Glyptic  Association,  and  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  give  dignity  and  importance  to  the  art  he 
practises,  and  he  applies  it  not  only  to  statuettes,  but 
also  boxes  and  cabinets,  and  he  originated  the  joining- 
up  of  pieces  of  ivory  in  order  to  produce  works  on  a 
larger  scale.  He  lives  more  or  less  in  retirement  at 
Kyoto. 

As  metal  workers,  the  modern  Japanese  are  striving 
to  be  worthy  of  their  ancestors,  who  were  so  skilful,  so 
patient  and  so  earnest  in  their  craft  that  they  had  no 
less  than  seventy  recipes  for  making  bronze   alloys. 
The  old  figure-work  was  largely  of  deities  and  patri- 
archs, but,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Professor  Jiro  Harada, 
in  giving  an  authoritative  account  of  certain  Japanese 
sculptors  in   The  Studio,  in   191 1,  all  sorts  of  objects 
are  now  included  in  the  metal-worker's  arts.  That  art 
includes  engraving,  damascening,  inlay,  repousse,  and 
beaten  work,  as  well  as  cast,  and  all  these  branches  are 
being  taught  at  the  Tokio  and  other  schools  of  art,  and 
Japanese  artists  are  visiting  Europe  in  order  to  broaden 
their  culture  and  activities.  Such  an  one  is  the  principal 
sculptor  in  metal  in  Tokio,  Unno  Bisei,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  adopt  clay-modelling  in  Japan.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1900  where,  in  addition  to  studying  painting, 
he  acquired  the  art  of  making  medals  in  relief.  Bisei, 
having  returned  to  Japan,  continued  his  sculpture  on 
a  wider  basis.  Before  he  went  to  Paris  he  had  exhibited 
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a  silver  figure  of  Yahusame  and  other  works,  which 
had  proved  his  artistry.  Some  of  his  pieces  are  com- 
binations of  cast  and  hammered  work,  and  now  he  has 
largely  improved  his  casting,  but  still  uses  the  file  and 
chisel  afterwards.  Katori  Hotsuma,  another  teacher  at 
the  Tokio  School,  is  a  fine  caster,  and  is  so  enthusiastic 
over  the  process  that  he  has  fitted  up  for  himself  a 
foundry  and  casting  plant,  and  so  has  Okasaki  Sesshin 
likewise,  and  as  this  casting  is  in  a  more  or  less  ex- 
perimental stage,  the  works  that  are  produced  are 
generally  small.  Among  the  sculptors  who  specialise 
in  cast  bronze  figure-work  are  Mori  Hosei,  Udagawa 
Kazuo,  one  of  whose  works  represents  a  Farmer's 
Wife  at  Limch,  the  woman  sitting  on  a  bamboo  seat 
feeding  her  child  at  the  breast,  and  at  the  same  time 
eating  her  own  meal,  and  Ezawa  Kingoro,  who  has  a 
group  of  a  woman  and  child.  Training  the  Young 
Archer,  and  another  of  a  child  with  its  grandfather. 
Ishida  Eiichi  produces  figures  of  various  animals  in 
hammered  bronze,  going  back  to  the  traditional  pro- 
cesses. Modern  decorative  work  is  represented  by  the 
carved  frame  of  the  memorial  tablet  to  Kanda  Myojin, 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  an  interesting  example, 
the  decoration  of  which  is  of  black  and  gold  chrysan- 
themums, a  wonderful  black  medium  called  shakudo, 
into  the  composition  of  which  copper  largely,  and  gold 
a  little  enter,  being  used. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Blaikie-Murdoch  thinks  that  some  ten 
years  ago  Japanese  artists  in  Europe  were  influenced 
by  Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh,  the  casting  back  to  Eygpt- 
ian  simplicity  appealing  to  them,  and  this  influence  is 
still  felt  in  Japan  ;  but  a  stronger  one  has  supervened, 
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one  of  an  earlier  inception  and  of  a  longer  and  stronger 
growth  :  the  influence  of  Rodin,  late  but  potent.  Of 
this  there  is  evidence  in  the  work  of  Kitamura  Seishin, 
who,  in  his  nude  study  of  a  woman  in  marble,  ex- 
hibited at  Tokio  in  1918,  became  the  exponent  of  the 
school,  and  his  statue  is  the  great  novelty  in  Japanese 
sculptuary  art.  In  the  Tokio  Imperial  University  there 
is  a  small  relief  portrait  of  Lafcadio  Heam,  once  a 
lecturer  there,  and  in  the  University  grounds,  pieces  of 
sculpture,  which  in  execution  are  equal  to  the  general 
level  of  European  or  American  work.  Japanese  sculp- 
tors were  represented  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expositions 
in  191 5,  when  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Choun  and 
Homei.  A  statuette  of  Buddha,  in  porcelain,  imitating 
bronze,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  Florence 
Bequest  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  of  interest. 
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THE  APPRECIATION  OF  SCULPTURE 

COMPLAINTS  are  made  from  time  to  time  re- 
garding the  quality  of  the  sculpture  seen  at  the 
exhibitions,  particularly  those  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  but  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  good 
sculpture  which  must  inevitably  emerge,  and  which 
does  certainly  so  emerge.  These  complaints  emanate 
from  two  sources — from  sculptors  and  from  art  critics. 
The  obvious  retort  to  the  first  is  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation by  providing  it  with  even  finer  work,  and  to  the 
second  to  endeavour  to  educate  the  public  in  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  sculpture.  The  complaint 
is  made  that  the  quality  of  the  sculpture  is  bad  because 
the  education  and  training  of  sculptors  is  bad  ;  but 
there  is  more  behind  it  than  this  :  art  never  languished 
from  lack  of  educational  facilities.  I  do  not  admit  by 
any  means  that  English  sculpture  is  so  wholly  bad,  and 
I  maintain  that  it  is  the  education  of  the  beholders, 
not  the  producers,  that  is  at  fault,  and  that  if,  instead 
of  complaining  and  neglecting  it,  art  critics  would  tell 
the  public  what  they  ought  to  have,  and  how  nearly 
they  might  get  it  by  greater  appreciation,  they  would 
be  doing  a  very  useful  work  for  the  art.  There  is  nothing 
like  indifference  to  discourage  an  artist.  It  is  unfortimate 
that  in  England  the  indifference  has  been  so  consider- 
able that  reputable  journals  which  once  dealt  with  art 
have  discontinued  publication  for  want  of  support. 
There  used  to   be  The  Art  Journal,  The  Magazine  of 
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Arty  and  The  Artist,  to  name  no  others,  but  indiffer- 
ence has  killed  them  all,  and  although  London  still 
boasts  The  Burlington  Magazine,  The  Connoisseur,  and 
The  Studio,  Colour,  and  Drazving  and  Design,  it  cannot 
but  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  the  others  as  well. 

Sectional  criticism  would  in  that  case  be  less  in 
evidence,  and  a  broader  and  more  liberal  culture  dis- 
seminated. To-day  there  is  more  attention  given  to 
freak-art,  stunts,  groups,  and  other  amateur  effort, 
and  to  the  collecting  of  objects  of  art  than  there  used 
to  be,  and  far  more  than  is  necessary.  This  results  in 
the  neglect  of  creative  art,  a  defective  appreciation  of  it, 
and  particularly  of  the  art  of  sculpture  which,  in  the 
old  days,  when  it  was  far  less  good,  attracted  far  greater 
attention. 

To-day  America,  France  and  Sweden  and  Spain, 
Italy  and  Germany  are  more  fortunate  than  Great 
Britain  in  this  respect.  The  consequence  is  that  in 
England  the  public,  for  the  most  part,  consider  pictures 
only  as  art,  and  accept  them  as  the  only  evidence  of 
culture  in  the  houses  of  the  emerging  proletariat. 
Sculpture  and  all  the  forms  of  engraving  are  less  under- 
stood and  less  regarded.  To  a  limited  extent  this  applies 
to  other  countries,  but  there  are  thousands  of  houses 
in  Paris  for  instance  in  which  sculpture  finds  a  place 
to  the  hundreds  of  London,  and  hundreds  of  shops 
where  sculpture  may  be  seen  and  purchased  to  the  tens 
m  London.  In  the  Salons  there  is  ten  times  more  sculp- 
ture than  in  the  Academy,  and  the  sculpture  of  the 
year  has  at  least  an  equal  chance  in  the  newspapers  as 
the  picture  of  the  year.  In  1920,  Paul  Darde's  huge 
Faun  in  stone  was  the  press-sensation  of  the  Salons  ; 
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at  the  Academy  some  undistinguished  piece  of  hospital 
sentimentality  was  all  that  received  attention  in  the 
newspapers.  So  it  is  not  entirely  the  British  sculptors 
who  are  to  blame.  The  leaders  of  opinion  are  to  blame 
for  depriving  their  followers  of  the  enjoyment  a  better 
appreciation  of  British  Sculpture  would  provide. 
British  Sculpture  is  really  rather  worse  off  than  the 
other  arts  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  subjected  to  an  eclipse 
of  neglect  which  it  has  by  no  means  earned,  but  this, 
as  all  eclipses,  must  pass,  and  with  it  ignorance  and 
indifference,  and  the  truth  about  British  sculpture  at 
length  be  known.  The  glories  of  the  Greeks  grew  dim  ; 
the  Roman  decline  and  fall  of  the  art  followed  ;  for 
centuries  sculpture  in  Europe  was  dominated  by  archi- 
tecture. After  the  thirteenth  century  the  tables  of  stone 
were  turned,  however,  and  sculpture  dominated  archi- 
tecture. The  second  commandment  of  Moses  was 
disregarded.  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any 
graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
water  under  the  earth."  Sculptors,  the  Pagans  !  every- 
where made  graven  images,  and  essayed  the  likeness 
of  anything  everywhere,  and  decorated  the  houses  in 
which  the  Mosaic  law  was  daily  read,  with  their  repre- 
sentations. The  Gothic  cathedrals  were  loaded  with 
sculpture,  and  when  this  period  entered  on  its  decline, 
it  was  followed  speedily  by  the  new  birth  of  the  art ; 
by  the  work  of  Ghiberti  and  Brunelleschi  ;  by  the 
masterpieces  of  the  later  Renaissance,  those  of  Michel- 
angelo, Cellini,  and  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 

There  is  always  a  tide  ;   the  tide  of  the  years  in  their 
centuries  rolls  backwards  and  forwards,  at  the  full  at 
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one  time  in  England,  at  another  in  Italy,  at  another  in 
France.  Parts  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  yield  in  sculpture  a  wealth  of 
fancy,  bizarre,  baroque,  rococo,  of  the  greatest  luxur- 
iance in  France  ;  in  England,  too,  to  be  followed  there 
by  a  movement  of  which  the  contemporary  school  is 
the  result,  superseding  the  work  of  Nollekens,  Bacon, 
Flaxman,  Banks,  Foley,  and  Chantrey  by  that  of  Alfred 
Stevens,  and  the  fine  sculptors  whom  Stevens  moved 
to  activity.  Stevens,  who  altered  the  whole  situation  in 
Great  Britain,  unfortunately  worked  in  a  period  in 
which  sculpture  was  not  in  good  odour,  in  fact,  a  period 
when  all  the  art  of  England  was  at  the  ebb,  taste  de- 
based and  futilities  exalted.  Stevens  was,  therefore, 
neglected,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  discovered  again 
later,  mainly  by  the  sculptors  of  his  own  land,  and  the 
appreciation  of  those  from  France,  like  Lanteri  and 
Legros,  that  the  art  of  sculpture  revived.  Not  even  the 
general  revival  in  art,  occasioned  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
succeeded  in  touching  sculpture,  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
sculptor  Thomas  Woolner  exhibiting  no  sense  of  the 
influence  which  was  felt  and  exercised  by  Stevens,  or 
even  by  his  own  associates  in  the  other  arts  in  the 
Brotherhood,  contenting  himself  with  the  practice  of 
the  sculptors  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  which  he  was 
elected,  which  at  that  time  was  very  un -progressive. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  effect  which 
Stevens  has  had  on  the  art  of  sculpture  in  England.  Its 
present  distinction  and  peculiar  virtues  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  his  influence.  Rodin  was  work- 
ing in  Paris,  Rosso  in  Italy,  and  their  influences  might 
have  had  too  decisive  an  eflFect  on  the  British  School  if 
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the  cult  of  Stevens  had  not  been  there  as  a  leaven, 
growing  rapidly  into  a  tradition,  sanctioned  by  both 
the  professors  whom  France  gave  to  us,  and  admitted 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  continent. 

The  general  appreciation  of  all  this  is,  however,  yet 
to  seek.  There  is  an  awakening,  but  it  requires  to  be 
fostered,  and  in  face  of  the  detraction  of  critics,  and 
even  of  British  sculptors  themselves,  the  work  is  not 
so  easy,  but  the  outstanding  thing  is  obvious  :  England 
and  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  as  America  and 
Canada,  and  Sweden  and  Denmark,  have  revealed  to 
Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  with  their  old  splendid 
traditions  of  sculpture,  the  makings  of  great  national 
schools  of  sculpture.  In  the  new  era  of  reconstruction 
now  with  the  world,  this  splendid  asset  cannot  and 
must  not  be  denied  nor  decried.  The  great  desider- 
atum is  that  it  should  receive  the  consideration  and 
imderstanding  its  importance  demands,  and  this  can 
only  be  achieved  by  educating  the  public,  and  by  a 
wider  recognition  of  the  art  by  the  State. 

There  are  certain  conventions  in  sculpture  long  since 
outworn  and  outgrown  which  might  now  very  well  be 
outmoded.  You  have  only  to  look  round  the  Salon  and 
the  Academy  to  see  them.  Futile  bunches  of  flowers  in 
the  hands  or  at  the  feet  of  faultlessly  modelled  figures  ; 
you  cannot  escape  from  angels'  wings  or  doves  attached 
however  unnecessarily,  to  really  beautiful  statues  ;  you 
may  find  preposterous  pieces  of  drapery  or  foliage  dis- 
counting the  beauty  of  an  exquisite  piece  of  realism, 
and  there  are  scores  of  other  ancient  devices  still 
employed  by  sculptors  which  are  not  deserving  of 
present-day  usage.  I  see  no  reason  why  if  conventional 
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accessories  are  found  to  help  the  sculptors,  any  objection 
should  be  raised  to  a  new  set  of  them,  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  mere  triangle  such  as  is  used  by  the  cubist  should 
not  be  substituted  for  foliage,  or  a  resting-place  for  a 
hand  or  foot  be  found  on  a  cube.  Having  these  motives, 
the  sculptor  then  has  every  excuse  for  allowing  it  to 
run  through  the  whole  of  his  work.  If  he  feels  he  must 
depart  from  nature,  then  geometry  is  no  bad  substitute, 
and  an  orderly  display  of  planes  for  the  hair  of  a  head 
or  beard  has  no  bad  decorative  effect.  There  are  artists 
who  of  necessity  must  get  away  from  the  crudities  of 
nature   which   an   earlier   stage   of  development   has 
allowed  in  their  art,  and  I  see  every  reason  to  encour- 
age them,  if  they,  with  more  individuality,  give  us 
something  which  is  better  and  finer.  It  is  to  minds  such 
as  these  that  the  opportunities  offered  by  post-impres- 
sionism and  vorticism,  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing, 
and  as  long  as  a  good  decorative  effect  is  achieved  there 
is  nothing  much  to  grumble  at,  and  no  excuse  is  needed. 
An  artist  is,  however,  only  human,  and  he  will  invent 
an  excuse  and  force  it  upon  you  in  the  form  of  a  new 
doctrine,  in  order  to  impress  you.  You  are  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  conventions  and  to  see  the  new,  but  vou 
do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  a  new  doctrine,  to 
explain  the  obvious,  all  you  want  is  to  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  a  new  representation.    The  sculptor  will  tell  you 
that  he  sees  it  like  that — in  triangles  and  cubes  as  the 
painter  will  tell  you  he  sees  it  that  colour,  but  you  know 
better  ;  you  know  the  theory  will  not  hold  water  while 
you  are  glad  that  the  fact  is  absolutely  concrete.  The 
spectator  must  not  be  expected  to  see  it  any  way  differ- 
ent from  the  representation. 
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The  presentation  of  formlessness  is  not  art.  All  great 
art  must  be  representational  :  it  may  represent  a 
physical  object,  or  it  may  represent  an  idea  by  means 
of  a  physical  object,  but  sculptural  art  is  not  the  medium 
for  the  expression  of  abstractions  apart  from  concrete 
form.  Geometry  is  useful  for  such  expression,  but  it 
is  a  science,  and  to  try  to  convert  it  into  art  is  but  a 
threshing  of  the  wind. 

Faulty  representation  is  a  sign  of  ignorance  and  in- 
competence, and  it  is  beside  the  mark  to  excuse  it  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  an  attempt  to  express  higher 
things.  This  can  only  be  done  by  higher  intuitive  facul- 
ties and  in  the  proper  medium  of  expression.  Science 
and  art  have  different  fimctions  which  cannot  be  con- 
fused :  they  are  tight  things,  and  loose  verbiage  about 
either  is  bound  to  lead  to  disorder.  In  the  confused 
mind  confusion  does  not  confound,  and  it  is  welcomed 
by  the  person  of  tumultuous  thoughts  :  to  the  muddler 
all  is  muddle,  and  he  likes  it  that  way.  We  want  clearer 
thought  in  aesthetics  and  a  simpler  statement,  and  then 
it  will  be  less  easy  to  gush  over  rubbish,  and  less  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  the  real  right  thing.  A  piece  of  sculp- 
ture should  convey  its  meaning  directly  to  the  eye  ; 
there  should  be  no  inner  meaning,  no  secret  beyond 
the  veil.  Gibson's  Tinted  Venus  is  a  banal  work,  but  it 
is  a  concrete  expression  which  might  have  been  better 
expressed,  but  to  be  representational  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  banal,  but  what  deep  hidden  thought  is  there 
behind  a  statue  that  is  all  cubes  and  curves  which  could 
not  have  been  just  as  well  or  more  cogently  expressed 
by  naturalistic  representation  by  the  same  artist  ?  A 
piece  of  sculpture  is  only  supremely  beautiful  when 
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its  meaning  is  expressed  in  a  beautiful  representation. 
There  cannot  always  be  this  supreme  excellence,  but 
there  can  always  be  honesty,  and  if  it  happens  some- 
times that  a  work  seems  to  have  ventured  out  of  the 
domain  of  aesthetics  into  that  of  morality,  it  is  to  be 
excused  if  it  is  honestly  done.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
art  to  develope  morals,  but  it  does  it  all  the  same.  De- 
cadence is  inevitable,  but  progress  is  inevitable,  too, 
and  many  a  piece  of  fine  sculpture  has  been  produced 
under  the  former  influence,  while  the  latter  has  been, 
and  is,  responsible  for  the  uplift  of  moral  values.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  causing  a  revulsion  from  accepted 
and  moribund  standards,  and  of  the  construction  of 
some  higher  moral  plane.  A  fine  piece  of  sculpture 
cannot  fail  where  a  fine  poem  or  a  sonata  succeeds,  so 
long  as  its  concept  is  robust  and  virile,  naturalistic  and 
altruistic. 

It  requires  to  be  made  known,  therefore,  what  the 
aim  of  sculpture  is  ;  it  requires  to  be  forcibly  proved 
that  sculpture  is  not  anecdote  nor  mere  decoration, 
but  an  uplift  for  the  mind  and  senses  of  dwellers  in 
great  cities.  London  is  not  a  city  of  sculpture,  as  are 
Rome,  Paris  and  Brussels,  but  there  is  sufficient  sculp- 
ture in  it  to  serve  as  object  lessons — good  and  bad — ^in 
the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  art 
and  its  principles.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  would  be  misleading  to  judge  the  British  School 
of  Sculpture  from  the  statues,  monuments,  memorials, 
and  architectural  adornments  that  you  meet  with  in  the 
streets  and  open  places  of  the  Metropolis.  Neither  is 
London  like  Paris  and  Brussels  as  regards  its  museums, 
for  it  has  no  collection  of  national  sculpture  like  the 
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Royal  Museum  at  Brussels  or  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris, 
for  the  National  Gallery  of  Modern  British  art—  the 
Tate  Gallery — has  still  to  develope,  especially  in  sculp- 
ture, and  the  gallery  of  modern  foreign  art  is  not  yet  in 
existence.  Something  of  the  British  School  may  be 
made  out  in  London,  however,  if  you  know  where  to 
look  for  examples  in  the  architecture  of  the  streets 
The  statues  and  other  memorials  I  have  referred  to 
under  their  sculptor's  names. 

The  most  considerable  modern  building  in  London 
to  which  sculpture  has  been  lavishly  supplied  is  Sir 
Aston  Webb's  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  and  hereon  a  goodly  number  of  the  sculp- 
tors of  the  day  were  engaged.  There  are  forty-two 
statues  of  artists,  men  of  letters  and  scientists  on  the 
Cromwell  Road  and  Exhibition  Road  facades,  and  the 
main  entrance  is  largely  sculptured  by  Frampton,  who 
did  the  spandrils,  and  Drury  the  series  of  nine  panels. 
Drury  is  also  responsible  for  the  statues  of  Queen 
Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George, 
as  well  as  Inspiration  and  Knowledge,  and  Gascombe 
John  for  the  portraits  of  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra.  The  forty-two  portrait  statues  are  by  Babb, 
Bayes,  Broadbent,  Drury,  Frith,  Gamble,  Gillick, 
Goulden,  Hill,  Hodge,  Goscombe  John,  Lynn-Jenkins, 
Montford,  Bertram  Pegram,  Rollins,  Sheppard, 
Walker,  and  Wheatley.  It  is  a  fine  array,  but  the  statues 
are  placed  too  high  for  convenient  inspection,  and, 
moreover,  they  suffer  from  inconvenient  fore -shorten- 
ing seen  in  this  way. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  eighteen  statues  by 
Jacob  Epstein  on  the  building  of  the  British  Medical 
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Association  at  the  corner  of  the  Strand  and  Agar  Street, 
and  in  this  case  the  roads  are  so  narrow  that  the  angle 
of  vision  is  even  more  awkward.  Again,  there  is  the 
new  London  County  Council  Buildings  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  the  finest  site  for  architectural  and  sculptural 
display  in  London,  and  the  same  mistake  has  been 
made  with  aggravated  details.  The  figures  by  Ernest 
Cole  have  been  set  in  deep  window  spaces,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  lighting,  and  so  that  a  fairly  complete  view 
of  them  in  some  cases,  except  from  the  front,  is  im- 
possible, and  in  other  cases  difficuh  from  similar  if  not 
identical  reasons.  On  the  river  facade  the  two  groups 
have  been  placed  so  remotely  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
properly  from  the  bridge.  The  fine  comer  site  at  the 
bridge-end,  which  was   ideal  for  a   great  sculptural 
group,  has  been  entirely  neglected.  The  groups  on  the 
buildings  have  not  been  well  designed  for  their  places  : 
they  appear  to  be  over-modelled,  and  their  perspectives 
seem  wrong  from  the  only  possible  view-points,  and 
the  faces  of  the  stooping  men  are  hardly  seen,  and  un- 
meaning shadows  spoil  their  foreshortening.  In  some 
of  the  groups  are  little  spheres  with  tiny  indistinguish- 
able figures  upon  them  :  in  the  big  group  of  the  three 
crouching  men  are  three  huge  rectangular  masses  of 
stone  supporting  a  sphere  on  the  top  of  which  are  two 
bronze  figures,  the  details,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  street.  On  the  new  Imperial 
College  of  Science  at  South  Kensington,    there  are  six 
well-carved  putti,  which,  large  as  they  are,  cannot  be 
seen  favourably  because  they  are  so  high  up,  so  near 
the  roof.  This  mistake  was  not  made  when  the  court- 
yard of  Somerset  House  was  adorned  by  sculpture  on 
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its  surrounding  buildings,  and  where  sculpture  is  re- 
quired at  the  roof  level  the  way  to  do  it  may  be  copied 
at  Versailles. 

Henry  Poole's  charming  Chelsea  China  figure  on 
Colnaghi  and  Obach's  gallery,  in  Bond  Street,  is  in 
like  case,  and  is  never  seen  unless  looked  for,  and  the 
blackened  group  by  Hibbert  Binney,  on  the  Norwich 
Union  Building  in  Piccadilly,  is  similarly  neglected. 

The  reverse  effect  is  seen  in  the  half -figures  on  the 
pseudo-mediaeval  Westminster  Guildhall  by  H.  C. 
Fehr.  Here  the  placement  is  too  low,  for  the  half-figures 
are  designed  as  gargoyles,  and  they  protrude  from  the 
vertical  at  right  angles  as  gargoyles  do,  but  in  this  case 
they  are  so  near  the  observer  that  he  looks  almost 
straight  at  them  instead  of  below  them,  which  is  a  pity 
for  the  half -figures  are  good  in  themselves,  as  are  also 
the  reliefs.  The  bad  placing  of  sculpture  is  much  to  be 
deplored,  for  it  conveys  to  the  uninitiated  the  idea  that 
it  is  mere  idle  embellishment  on  a  building,  and  it 
does  not  indicate  the  fact  that  figure -sculpture  is  the 
pride  and  glory  of  architectural  decoration,  as  it  is  the 
ultimate  excellence  of  all  sculpture. 

These  faults  have  been  avoided  at  Australia  House, 
in  the  Strand,  for  here  the  sculpture,  by  Bertram 
Mackennal  and  Harold  Parker,  is  of  such  a  scale  and 
placement  as  to  show  to  good  advantage,  and  is  in  char- 
acter with  the  massive  architectural  design.  Again, 
Mackennal's  spandrils,  and  Montford's  panel  of  the 
new  government  buildings  at  Westminster,  are  fitted 
to  their  position,  and  so  is  Dairy's  at  the  War  Office, 
and  Pegram's  and  Pomeroy's,  at  the  Imperial  Institute. 
Frequently,  the  sculptor  works  in  ignorance  of  the 
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final  goal  of  his  conception,  and  often  enough  that  goal 
is  just  that  particular  one  which  he  never  desired,  or 
which  he  always  deprecated.  Here  there  is,  therefore,  a 
further  disability  under  which  the  art  suffers  ;  if  sculp- 
ture is  not  seen  aright,  then  the  force  of  its  beauty  is 
discounted.  It  may  be  placed,  and  frequently  is,  in  the 
wrong  Hght.    It  is  very  often  placed  in  niches  and  in 
alcoves,  for  which  it  has  not  been  designed— the  art 
which,  above  all  others,  demands  to  be  seen  in  the 
round.  On  buildings  it  is  placed  in  recessed  spaces, 
even  in  window  recesses,  as  I  have  just  mentioned  is 
the  case  with  Ernest  Cole's    sculpture    on    the    new 
London  County  Council  buildings,  or  again,  it  may  be 
placed  where  the  weathering  of  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently,  and  you  get  a  statue  or  series  of 
them  with  one  black  leg  and  one  white  one,  one  side 
of  the  torso  dingy  and  the  other  clean,  one  half  of  the 
features  in— as  it  were— a  high  Hght,  and  the  other  in 
deepest  shadow,  as  is    the   case  with  Jacob  Epstein's 
statues  on  the  British  Medical  Association  buildings. 
The  weathering  of  statuary  has  often  a  most  beautiful 
effect,  however,  when  it  has  been  thoughtfully  placed, 
or  has  had  the  happy  accident  of  the  kindly  treatment 
of  wind  and  rain. 

Finally,  and  this  perhaps  the  least  excusable  of  all, 
sculpture  may  be  so  jumbled  up  that  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  destroyed.  The  Rodin  sculpture  in  the  hideous 
and  depressing  chapel,  forming  the  annexe  of  the 
Hotel  Biron,  is  a  glaring  example  of  this  :  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  dreadful  Ugolino  group,  in  conjunction 
with  other  pieces  placed  around  it,  is  insupportable.  If 
ever  a  piece  required  an  apartment  to  itself  it  is  the 
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Ugolino  :    of  its  supreme  horror  it  would  be  well  to 
warn  the  casual  visitor  by  isolating  it. 

On   the   other  hand,  what  satisfaction   and  warm 
pleasure  sculpture  gives  when  it  is  properly  placed  I 
Here  and  there  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  ; 
often  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  in  the  squares  and  avenues 
of  Brussels  and  in  Rome  !  The  very  placing  of  sculp- 
ture, the  fitness  of  the  environment  for  the  treasure  is 
a  joy  in  itself  when  it  is  done  in  perfection,  as  some- 
times happen.  It  can  only  happen,  I  am  afraid,  where 
there  is  a  real  and  general  feeling  for  sculpture  as  there 
is  in  France  and  Belgium  and  Italy  ;   in  places  where 
sculpture  is  not  so  much  a  luxury  as  a  necessity.  There 
you  find  the  ideal  emplacement  of  it.  In  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  national  shyness  of  exhibiting  the  beautiful 
to  public  view,  based  on  the  natural  resei-ve  of  the 
British  character.  The  characteristic  which  refuses  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade  has  the  same  basis  as  the  refusal  to 
see  beautiful  things  in  company,  and  make  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  quaUties.  There  are  signs  that  this 
is  dying  away,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Already  the  Scandinavians 
among  the  northern  nations  have  cast  aside  this  hypo- 
crisy and  are  welcoming  beauty  as  much  in  public  places 
as  in  private  apartments.  It  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  in  na 
direction  in  Nor^^^ay,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  is  it  more 
apparent  than  in  the  growing  appreciation  of  sculpture 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  recent  pieces  of 
sculpture  to  be  found  in  London,  but  that  is  sufficient 
to  provide  one  more  indication  of  the  want  of  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen, 
such  as  architects  and  others  in  responsible  positions,. 
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of  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  sculpture  in  civic  and 
gomestic  life.  It  is  here,  and  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
deneral  pubHc,  that  education,  and  with  it  a  greater 
reflection  upon  these  things  will  do  good.  In  Paris  there 
IS  a  higher  standard  in  these  matters,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  a  very  simple  instance.  Among  the  many 
adornments    of   the    recently    constructed    Boulevard 
Raspail  there  is  one    conspicuous    doorway  in    stone 
with  fine  sculptured  figures,  giving  a  character  not 
only  to  the  building  it  adorns,  but  to  the  whole  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  This  shows  intelKgence  and 
a  desire  for  beauty,  but  the  fact  that  the  work  is  signed 
"  Leon  Tissier,  architect ;  Henri  Bouchard,  sculptor," 
and  dated  1913,  indicates  further  a  desire  to  spread 
intelligence,  and  the  appreciation  of  art.  It  indicates 
thought  and  reflection. 

The  survey  of  EngUsh  sculpture  reveals  that  it  is 
very  seldom  in  bad  taste  ;   that  there  is  quite  the  best 
taste  possible  at  the  top  ;  that  it  is  graceful  and  refined  ; 
that  It  IS  knowledgeable,  and  that  its  technique  is  of  a 
high  order.  This    last    is    perhaps    the  danger  that 
threatens  it ;    which  has  possibly  already  affected  it  : 
It  is  so  accomplished  that  it  may  become  mechanical 
and  therefore  Ufeless.  Of  its  superficial  beauty  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  might  display  more  thought, 
more  humanity,  even  more  homeliness,  by  which  it 
would  become  less  aloof  from  ordinary  men's  needs. 
In   subject  it  is  somewhat  stereotyped,  and  a  wider 
range  and  a  higher  mentality  would  be  of  advantage 
and  tend  to  greater  conceptions  and  more  strenuous 
creative  effort.  I  can  hardly  think  of  higher  beauty  of 
technique,  but  I  can  imagine  a  greater  originality  of 
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form  and  presentation  of  idea.  English  sculpture  wants 
new  subjects  treated  by  the  old  methods,  which  it  has 
now  almost  perfected,  and  all  will  be  well  with  it,  in 
comparison  with  any  other  contemporary  work,  despite 
the  adverse  criticisms  made  against  it  and  of  its  general 
neglect  and  misunderstanding.  Periods  follow  periods  : 
some  are  gloriously  creative,  while  others  are  dismally 
barren  or  brutally  decadent,  and  it  is  to  a  creative 
period  that  sculpture,  not  only  in  England,  but  all  over 
the  world,  is  progressing.  The  world  must  be  ready 
for  the  gift ;  ready  to  appreciate  it  when  it  is  to  hand. 
The  new  thought  beautifully  expressed  ;  the  old  beauty 
of  man  and  woman  and  nature  truthfully  rendered  ; 
the  great  traditions  of  exquisite  design  and  ornament 
worthily     upheld     and     sympathetically     developed. 
Thought  and  beauty  and  nature  are  the  things  to  be 
appreciated  in  sculpture  as  in  all  art. 

The  world  must  know  what  to  look  for,  what  to 
expect ;  and  firstly,  it  must  look  for  the  truth,  for  that 
is  the  main  thing  in  all  the  art  of  the  future  :  it  will  have 
to  be  sincere  to  be  convincing.  The  painter  must  con- 
cern himself  with  people  as  well  as  pictures,  and  the 
sculptor  with  souls  as  well  as  statues.  Ideas  and  thoughts 
are  necessary  in  sculpture,  and  when  they  appear  they 
must  be  recognised.  If  these  are  given,  and  given  in  a 
fashion  which  is  true  to  nature,  then  the  sculpture  will 
be  appreciated,  for  it  will  be  beautiful,  as  it  will  be  the 
outcome  of  a  creator  striving  for  the  highest ;  striving 
to  find  a  suitable  medium  for  the  truth  that  is  within 
him  and  seeking  its  outlet.  In  sculpture  we  need  form 
suitable  to  the  idea  ;  craft  competent  for  the  expression 
of  that  form  ;    we  want  to  know  that  its  maker  was 
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true  ;  that  his  aim  was  beauty,  and  that  in  it  there  was 
no  dross  of  hypocrisy,  sentimentality,  frivolity  or  in- 
anity. When  we  are  convinced  of  these  things,  then 
our  appreciation  of  sculpture  should  be  enthusiastic 
and  unstinted. 
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